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PREFACE 


THE success of his edition of the first and second 
books of Xenophon’s fHellenica, published in 1888, has 
encouraged the editor to revise and continue his work 
on the same lines, but on a slightly larger scale, so as 
to embrace the whole of the seven books. It was his 
original intention to prepare a revised text, and with 
that end in view he had already amassed considerable 
material—drawn more especially from a hitherto un- 
collated Palatine MS. of the Hellenica which it was his 
good fortune to discover, along with two others of 
inferior merit, in the Vatican Library. Finding, how- 
ever, that the Delegates of the University Press had 
entrusted the task of revising the text of the whole of 
Xenophon’s writings to Mr. E. C. Marchant, he most 
willingly abandoned this portion of the work, and has 
contented himself with collecting together in a short 
appendix such readings and conjectures—very few in 
number—as for some reason or other he has preferred 
to those admitted by Mr. Marchant into his own text. 

The Introduction deals in the first section with the 
various problems that have been raised as to the com- 
position of the Hellenica—with the relation of the first 
part to the History of Thucydides and with the rela- 
tions of the various parts to each other, with the aim 
and object of the author and with his merits and de- 
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merits as a writer. The second section treats at very 
considerable length of the many chronological diffi- 
culties with which the Hellenica abounds, owing to the 
complete absence—at any rate after the second book— 
of any definite system of reckoning. The editor has 
seen reason to abandon his former view that the date 
of Alcibiades’ return to Athens was 408 B.C., and to 
prefer the later date 407, and in the succeeding history 
he has done his utmost—after a careful study of many 
histories, commentaries, and monographs—clearly to 
exhibit the evidence on which his own conclusions 
depend. The remaining sections of the Introduction 
aim to summarize as clearly as possible such information 
about the MSS. of the Hellenica, the life of Xenophon, 
and the chronological order of the events of the period 
as seemed most needful for the profitable study of the 
Fellenica. 

Though no serious difficulty, whether grammatical 
or textual, it.is hoped, has been left undiscussed or 
unexplained, if explanation be possible, the notes are 
mainly historical, and are intended more especially to 
elucidate the many historical problems to which the 
well-known sins of omission and brevity in Xenophon 
so often give rise. They also treat with some fullnes® 
the divergent accounts of other authorities, e.g. the 
account of the Aristotelian ’A@yvatwy modurela of the 
Despotism of the Thirty, and Plutarch’s two accounts 
of the Liberation of Thebes—comparing and, as far as 
possible, estimating the value of the conflicting evidence. 

In the historical sections of the Appendix (§§ 1-6) 
the editor has treated at greater length than the limits 
of the notes would allow certain portions and problems 
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of Athenian and Spartan history, and has tried to put 
together from various sources—alas! only too scanty— 
all the available information about the Spartan and 
Theban constitutions applicable to the period of the 
fTellenica. 

The great indebtedness of the editor to the annotated 
editions of Dindorf, Breitenbach, and Biichsenschiitz, is 
indeed evident on every page: his only apology must 
be that the abundant materials collected by them must 
of necessity form the basis of every future commentary. 
He wishes also to acknowledge the use that he has 
frequently made of Mr. H. G. Dakyns’ admirable trans- 
lation, and of Dr. Ernst von Stern’s most valuable 
monograph on the Spartan and Theban Hegemonies. 

Finally the editor wishes to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the editors of the Sournal of Philology and the 
Classical Review in allowing him to reprint portions of 
atticles which had already appeared in their pages, and 
to give his grateful thanks to his friend and colleague, 
Mr. P. V. M. Benecke, who kindly consented to revise 
the proofs, for many corrections and important sugges- 
tions, and to the staff of the Clarendon Press for their 
diligent care in detecting all too numerous errors of 
every kind. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Christmas, 1899. 
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§ 1. COMPOSITION OF THE HELLENICA. 


XENOPHON’S Hellenica furnishes us with a contemporary record 
of a considerable and important period of Greek History—from the 
autumn of 411 to the summer of 362—in all nearly forty-nine 
years’. It begins in the middle of the twenty-first year of the 
Peloponnesian War, at the point—or more exactly within a few 
weeks of the point—where Thucydides’ unfinished work suddenly 
breaks off. It ends with the battle of Mantinea, wherein the 
Spartans suffered a crushing defeat, and the Thebans left their hero 
Epaminondas dead upon the field. With the loss of their leader 
Theban supremacy was at an end; Spartan power sank never to 
rise to prominence again; the general result for Greece was dxpicta 
kal rapaxn ® greater than ever before. 

Whether Xenophon himself gave the name of Hellenica to this 
work is perhaps more than doubtful, but the title implies and the 
universal opinion of antiquity testifies to the fact that it was early 
regarded as a treatise on Greek History, in the same sense in which 
Herodotus wrote a History of the Persian Wars, and Thucydides 
a History of the Peloponnesian War. Thus Polybius (fl. 167 B.c.), 
who places Xenophon among of Aoyirarot rv dpxaiwy ovyypadpéar, 
by quotation and allusion shows apparently an intimate acquain- 
tance with the Hellenica, and while he severely criticizes Ephorus 
for his foolish descriptions of the land battles, Leuctra and Mantinea, 
says not a word about Xenophon, implying, we may perhaps not 
unjustly infer, that he was satisfied with Xenophon’s descriptions. 


! Diod. xiii. 42, 2 vii, 5. 27. 3 xiii, 6; vi. 453 ix. 8; x, 20. 
XEN. HELL, b 
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Dionysius! of Halicarnassus (fl. 30 B.C.) ranks Xenophon with 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and referring to the Cyropaedia, Ana- 
basis, and Hellenica, praises his choice and arrangement of subjects, 
his diction, and his Gos GeoreBés kai Sixatov kal kapreptkdv kal ednerés, 
dmdoas te ovdAnBSny Kexoopnnévov dperais. Diodorus Siculus? 
(fl.8 B.C.) puts Thucydides and Xenophon together as émawovpevar kara 
Thy dd\nOeay rev iotopiav. Plutarch (fl. 80 A. D.) quotes Xenophon as 
an authority many times over, and in one passage * more particu- 
larly contrasts his truthfulness with Ctesias’ lies. Lucian (fl. 1604.D.), 
in his brilliant essay was Sei latopiav ovyypadpev, also classes Xeno- 
phon with Herodotus and Thucydides, applying to him (§ 39) the 
epithet Sikavos uvyypapeis. The chorus of antiquity in favour of 
Xenophon as a historian is universal: adverse criticism is limited 
to his language and diction. 

With the great historians of Greece of the present century Xeno- 
phon has fared very differently. Niebuhr* indignantly exclaims : 
‘His history is worth nothing; it is untrue, written without care, 
and with perfect nonchalance.... The partiality towards Sparta is 
quite revolting ; he glosses over her evil deeds, and acts the part of 
a calumniator and detractor towards his own country. His infatua- 
tion is inconceivable, for he imagined the supremacy of the Spartans 
to be salutary and beneficial to Greece: how could an Athenian 
say so?’ Grote® is almost as pronounced : ‘To pass from Thucy- 
dides to the Hellenica of Xenophon is a descent truly mournful ; 
and yet when we look at Grecian history as a whole, we have great 
reason to rejoice that even so inferior a work as the latter has 
reached us.’ And again’: ‘The partiality towards Sparta, visible 
even from the beginning of Xenophon’s history, becomes more and 
more exaggerated throughout the two latter books wherein he re- 
counts her misfortunes ; it is moreover intensified by spite against 
the Thebans and Epaminondas as her conquerors. But there is 
hardly any instance of this feeling, so glaring or so discreditable as 
the case now before us,’ &c. Freeman’ is still more condemnatory : 
‘Xenophon writes from the worst inspiration of local and tempo- 
rary party-spirit. He writes history, not to record facts or to 


1 Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. 4. > xi. 387 3 Artax. 13. 
* Lect. Anc. Hist. ii. 36. 5G. H. vii. 356n. ® ix. 44g n. 
” Historical Essays, ii, 111. 
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deduce lessons, but at whatever cost of truth or fairness, to set up 
Agesilaus and to run down the Thebans. ... In Xenophon we have 
to brand, not merely an unpardonable degree of weakness and 
passion, but sheer want of common honesty, a deliberate breach of 
the first moral laws of the historian’s calling.’ Finally—to cite the 
words of another modern writer, who in his general estimate of 
Xenophon as a man and as an author has shown a keen apprecia- 
tion of his character and merits—Colonel Mure! says: ‘As a 
historian he is notorious for a partiality the most unscrupulous, 
fortunately also the most transparent that has ever probably been 
exemplified in the page of any writer, otherwise moderately endowed 
with tact and judgement in the art of composition. He seems 
however rarely to have carried this defect the length of deliberate 
misstatement of fact. His method of falsification consists in sup- 
pressing, colouring, or otherwise misrepresenting truth; in giving 
special prominence to transactions honourable to the cause which 
he favours ; in concealing or palliating those of an opposite tendency ; 
and in a corresponding degree omitting what is creditable, dwelling 
on what is disparaging, or harshly construing what is indifferent in 
the conduct or motives of the opposite party.’ 

Not but what Xenophon has also found many defenders among 
the moderns, but they too all have to admit the obvious faults of 
which his detractors complain—the strange incompleteness, the 
curious inequalities of treatment, the numerous omissions both of 
events and of persons—only in defence they bring forward explana- 
tions more or less ingenious to save the dona fides of the historian. 

No single key, however, has hitherto been found of the many that 
have been offered to unlock all the difficulties of the problem. 
Xenophon himself gives no direct help towards any solution: no- 
where does he state what was the scope or plan of his work, nor 
where, when, or how he wrote it. External evidence based on 
ancient testimony is almost worthless. Internal evidence drawn 
from differences of language and style, and from casual remarks 
and expressions of the author is the only guide, and unfortunately 
the proper inferences to be drawn from such materials are by no 
means easy to reach. 

In the following pages the external testimony will first be con- 


1 Gk, Lit. v. 254. 
b2 
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sidered ; then, after that has been disposed of, the problems, mainly 
raised by the internal evidence, will be dealt with ; here the theses 
maintained will be (1) that Xenophon’s primary object was to 
write history on the grand scale like his predecessors, Herodotus 
and Thucydides; but that from lack of capacity rather than of 
honesty he was unable adequately to carry out his purpose: (2) 
that though his partiality for Sparta and hatred of Thebes may 
sometimes explain his inclusion of some and omission of other 
occurrences, these subjective feelings seldom, if ever, lead him to 
distortion of actual matters of fact: and (3) that the lack of unity 
in the work is due partly to the nature of the matters dealt with, 
partly to the length of time over which its composition was spread, 
and partly to the shifting motives which animated the author him- 
self at different times of his life. 

External evidence carries us but very little way. Dionysius? 
of Halicarnassus in scarcely intelligible words speaks of rv ‘ENAn- 
vixny [ioropiay] kat fv KaréAurev dred Oovkvdidys, év 7} Karadvovral Te 
of rptdxovra kal 7a teixn Tov "AOnvatov & AaxeSaipdriot Kabeidov avis 
dviorayrat, Apparently there is some corruption in the text: 
some? scholars propose to strike out xai before fv: others® to 
insert a second xai before év 7, the former seeing in the passage an 
argument for the unity of Xenophon’s work, the latter an argument 
for its division into two portions i-ii. 3. 10; ii, 3. 11-vii. Similarly 
Marcellinus *, a compiler of a life of Thucydides, distinguishes two 
parts : ra d€ réy ado é& erav (of the Peloponnesian War) mpdypara 
dvandnpoi 6 re Ocdmopmos kal 6 Bevoar, ols cuvdrret thy ‘EXAnvikny 
igropiav. These two authorities, however, seem to mean by their 
statements nothing more than the simple fact that besides finish- 
ing the history of the Peloponnesian War, which it had been 
Thucydides’ ® intention to write, Xenophon went on to write of 
other and later events. Diodorus® simply states: Zevopav re kai 
Oedropnos dd’ Sv drédure Oovkvdidys rv dpyxiv wemoinvrat, kat Revopav 
pev mepiédaBe ypsvov erdv rerrapdxovra xai dxrd; and again? Hevopav 
5 ’AOnvaios ri rev EMAnixav oivrakwy els rovrov roy éviavrov kaTéoTpo- 
gev emi rhv 'Emapewavdou rehevriy—statements which prove that in 

' Ep. ad Cn, Pomp. 4. ? E. g. Kriger. 8 E. g. Grosser. 


* § 45. 5 vy, 26. 6 xiii, qa. 
7 xv. 89, 
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Diodorus’ time the Hellenics covered the same period as they do 
in the form in which we now possess them. The obscure words 
of Diogenes Laertius! seem to throw no light whatever on the 
problem: Aéyerat & Gre (he says) kal rad Qovkvdidov BiBria tpehéo Oat 
Suvduevos AavOdvovra adrés eis Sd£av Hyayev. The reference seems to 
be to the story preserved by Marcellinus that Xenophon was the 
editor and publisher of Thucydides—a story probably invented to 
account for the unfinished state of the earlier historian’s work. The 
statement is only quoted here, because it has recently been made the 
ground for the baseless hypothesis, that Xenophon in Hell. i-ii. 3. 10 
uses in his narrative materials already collected by Thucydides. 

Finally the MSS., though they all exhibit the Hellenica divided 
into seven books, yield evidence of a different arrangement and of 
a variation in title. Harpocration, it has recently ? been noticed, 
quotes words from eight books, viz. Ogoys from # (ii. 3. 2), mevéeorar 
from y (ii. 3. 36), éxmoNeuaoa from ¢ (v. 4. 20), pémrpov and modv- 
otparos from 7’, ie. dySoq (vi. 4. 363 5. 11), and demmoe without 
a definite reference. Evidently therefore in his copy, wherever the 
divisions of the other books may have been, that between the 
second and third must have been drawn at ii. 3. 10. A Neapolitan 
MS. gives the title of the Hellenics as evoparros ra mapadeumdpeva 
Gmep kai é\Anuxa éxddecer, els dxTo BiBdia Starpovpera, although like 
the other MSS. it contains the sevenfold arrangement of books. 
Similarly Aldus in his preface to the Editio princeps (1503) refers 
to thy Hevopavros €AAnuyy toropiay, Greva Néyerat mapadremdpeva Ths 
Oovkvdidov ~Evyypapys: on his title page he prints ‘Zeralipomena 
Thucydidis,’ in the body of the book simply é\Anvexév. Riemann 
again found in two MSS. mapadeurépeva “EAAquiKev, Sovxvdidov 
maparemdpeva “EXAnutkis toropias. From the MSS. evidence there- 
fore two important inferences are deducible—the first that at an 
early date an intimate relation was supposed to exist between the 
History of Thucydides and the Hellenica of Xenophon; the second, 
that in discussing the relation of the various parts of the Hellenica 
to each other we need not confine ourselves to the prevailing 
division into seven books. 


1 de Xenoph. § 57. 
2 J. A. Simon, Xenophont. Stud. ii. Diiren. 
3 G. Jorio, Codici Ignorati nelle Bibl. di Napoli: Leipzig, 1892. 
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Remembering these deductions, let us now turn to the internal 
evidence. 

Two passages prove that the composition of the Hellenica extended 
over a period of at least thirty years. In ii. 4. 43? Xenophon 
praises the restored democrats at Athens after the final expulsion 
of the Thirty from Eleusis in 401-4007, because ére kat viv dpod 
Te wohiTevovTat kal Tois dpkots eupéver 6 Sjuos—words which have no 
real meaning, if written more than ten or fifteen years after the 
amnesty; i.e. they cannot have been written later than 386 B.C., 
and may have been written earlier. In a digression upon Thessalian 
affairs (vi. 4) Xenophon states (§ 37)* that Tisiphonus was reigning 
as successor to the murdered Alexander ype of 68¢ 6 Abyos éypadero : 
but Alexander was murdered in 358 or 357 B.C. Moreover, through- 
out the work numberless passages‘ give so many picturesque 
details of time, place, and circumstance, that they must either have 
been written at the very time of the occurrences themselves, or 
extracted from a commonplace book, wherein they were noted at 
the time. In either case we must therefore suppose that for fifty 
years Xenophon entertained a more or less definite design of 
writing the history of his own times. 

Again the ingenious statistics of the varying use of certain words 
and particles in the various works of our author, which have 
recently been compiled by Dittenberger, Roquette, Rosenstiel, and 
J. A. Simon—whatever may be their value in other respects— 
prove one thing at any rate to demonstration, that Xenophon 
must have been more or less occupied with the various sections of 
the Hellenica throughout the whole period of his literary activity. 

Now although this slowly elaborated composition does indeed 
possess a certain unity of subject in so far as it treats throughout 
—with very few digressions—of contemporary Greek history, its 
composite character soon betrays itself even on the most cursory 
examination. Two main divisions at least can be distinguished, 
not only by their differences of date, but by their striking differences 
of style and treatment; and a closer investigation reveals three, 
four, or even more parts distinguished by differences doubtless less 


' Cp. note ad loc. * Arist. ’A@. oA, 40. 
3 Cp. note ad loc. ‘ EF. g. books iii and iv. 
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marked, but still sufficiently determinate. Of the two divisions 
most easily distinguishable the first extends from book i to book 
ii. 3. 10, continuing the history of the Peloponnesian War from the 
point where it was left in the unfinished work of Thucydides down 
to the destruction of the Long Walls of Athens—an event which 
Thucydides? himself takes as marking the end of the war. Here 
Xenophon writes throughout from the point of view of an Athenian 
citizen resident in Athens, more conversant with Athenian affairs 
than with those of other states. The second (books iii-vii) resumes 
the narrative of Greek history from the Spartan expedition under 
Thibron to aid the Asiatic Greeks in 399 B.C., and continues it 
without any serious break down to 362 B.C., the year of the battle 
of Mantinea and the death of Epaminondas. In 401 Xenophon left 
Athens never to reside there again: naturally therefore the Athenian 
point of view disappears, and with his philo-Laconian sympathies 
Xenophon shows his interest mostly in Sparta and her doings. In 
between these divisions come nearly two chapters, ii. 3. 11-4. 43, 
which most commentators regard as belonging to the first division, 
though some assign it to the second, while others again—perhaps 
with greater probability—regard it as a third division, more or less 
independent of the other two. It is occupied entirely with the 
history of the Rule of the Thirty at Athens, with which Xenophon, 
as resident at the time, must have been personally acquainted. Its 
point of view therefore, like that of the first part, is Athenian. 

The second division again seems to fall naturally into two 
‘sections, the first extending from bk. iii to bk. v. 1. 36, i.e. from 
399 B.C. to the Peace of Antalcidas 387-386, the second from bk. 
vy. 2. 1 to bk. vii: but of this subdivision more hereafter. 

Two questions therefore arise, (1) what is the relation of the 
first division to the History of Thucydides? and (2) what is the 
relation of the various divisions or sections to each other? 

As to the first question the statements of Dionysius, Diodorus, 
and Marcellinus, as we have seen already, need imply nothing 
more than that Xenophon continued the history of Thucydides in 
the same way as Thucydides himself continued the history of 
Herodotus, although the words of Marcellinus might well be taken 


1 v, 26, 
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to mean that Xenophon in this portion of his work deliberately 
intended to complete the unfinished plan of his predecessor '. 
Internal evidence, however, though perhaps not conclusive, tends 
to. show that this was really Xenophon’s express purpose. On no 
other hypothesis, except indeed that the beginning of the Hellenica 
itself is lost (which seems unlikely’), can it be satisfactorily 
explained why the author should begin, not only without an intro- 
duction—a preliminary which Xenophon dispenses with in other 
works—but without any explanation, however brief, of the events 
immediately preceding and of the persons engaged in them, 
sufficient to put the reader in a position to understand the further 
development of their history. On the contrary, Xenophon plunges 
him 7 medias res with the connecting phrase pera 6€ tavra, which 
seems to refer (with considerable obscurity, it must be confessed) to 
the battle of Cynossema, previously described by Thucydides °. 
He is supposed to be already acquainted with Thymochares, the 
Athenian general, and Agesandridas, the Spartan general, who had 
a few months‘ previously met in battle off Eretria; and also to 
know the place, i.e. the Hellespont, where the Athenian and 
Lacedaemonian fleets were stationed when their second (§ 1 aiéts 5) 
naval engagement took place; while not a word is said of the 
disaster which Diodorus (xiii. 41) relates to have overtaken Epicles 
with the fleet of Agesandridas off Mount Athos in the interval. 
Similarly Dorieus is suddenly represented as sailing from Rhodes to 
the Hellespont, whereas in Thucydides * he last appears at Miletus, 
whence he had been sent, Diodorus‘ tells us, by Mindarus to 
Rhodes. The Athenian generals are introduced with the article 
(rois orparnyovis), as if they had been already mentioned, but we are 
left to gather from Thucydides* that they were Thrasyllus and 
Thrasybulus. Mindarus, the Spartan admiral is introduced with 
equal abruptness. Xenophon omits altogether to mention the 
movement of the Athenian fleet from Cyzicus to the mouth of the 


1 So Biichsenschitz, Einleit. p. 3. 

* Cp. however Riemann, Qua rei criticae, &c., p. 52. 

° Cp. Thuc, viii. 107, 108 bd rots abrods xpdvous .. . pds 7d per dmopov. 
‘ Thuc. viii. 95. 

° Cp. Diod. xiii. 39, 40. viii. 84. 

xiii, 38. ° viii. 104, 
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Hellespont!, and the corresponding movement of the Pelopon- 
nesians under Mindarus from Elaeus to Abydos. So too ($ 5) 
Alcibiades sails up from no one knows where, and (§ 12) Thera- 
menes comes from Macedonia; whereas Thucydides? had left the 
one in Samos and the other in Athens. The motive of Tissa- 
phernes’ journey is never stated, and can only be supplied by 
a reference to Thucydides’ narrative *. All these passages therefore, 
though they do not, it must be admitted, join on quite exactly, yet 
seem to take for granted an acquaintance with Thucydides; and 
if it be further supposed that the last few chapters of Thucydides’ 
eighth book have been lost ‘—for to all appearances an interval of 
some five or six weeks must have elapsed between the last event 
mentioned by Thucydides and the first alluded to by Xenophon— 
these points of obscurity also would be readily explicable. 

Again in books i-ii. 3. 10 Xenophon adopts an annalistic mode 
of treatment, which, though not very thoroughly or successfully ° 
carried out, would appear to be a distinct reminiscence of 
Thucydides’ careful division into summers and winters. So soon, 
however, as he has brought his narrative down to the surrender of 
Athens, which Thucydides* had announced as the goal of his 
undertaking, he drops this method, and relates the usurpation of the 
Thirty without any definite marks of time. Still even in the later 
books, where Xenophon as a rule groups events together much 
more according to their causal connexion than their chronological 
sequence, this annalistic treatment occasionally’ reappears in the 
treatment of successive campaigns, which indeed most naturally 
fall into it. Further in the received text of the Hellenica as in 
Thucydides we find® at the end of: most years a brief account of 
contemporary events—in Persia, Sicily, or elsewhere—which the 
author could not well weave into his main narrative: but un- 


1 Cp. i. 1-2 with Thuc. viii. 107. 

2 viii.g2, 108, 3 viii, I09. 

4 Riemann (I. c.) thinks it equally probable that the beginning of the 
Hellenica may have been lost. 

5 Cp. infr. p. xxxix. * v. 26. 

7 E. g. iii. 2. 26, the war in Elis; iii. 1. 1-3. 23, campaigns in Asia and 
the Corinthian War to the battle of Coronea; v. 2. 43-3. 26, the 
campaigns at Olynthus and siege of Phlius. 

5 Cp. i. 1.373 2193 3.13 5.21; 6173 ii. 1. 8. 
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fortunately for the present argument there is very grave reason 1 to 
believe that most, if not all of these passages, are later interpola- 
tions. Finally it is noticeable that in this part, after the manner 
of Thucydides, Xenophon never departs from his impersonal 
narrative to make comments of his own, as he is so fond of doing 
in the later books, on the religious, moral, and political aspects of 
persons and things. We have therefore mainly to rely on the 
extraordinary nature of the opening words of the Hellenica, which, 
it is hard to believe, can ever have been meant to stand as the 
beginning of an independent work, and on the annalistic treatment 
of the remaining years of the Peloponnesian War, to which may be 
added the early date of its composition and the absence of personal 
comments, as arguments in support of our hypothesis that Xeno- 
phon purposely intended the first part of the Hellenica (i-ii. 3. 10) 
to be a completion of Thucydides’ unfinished history. 

In discussing the second question, the relation of the various 
parts to each other, we shall find that, however else they may be 
distinguished, they all alike suffer from their ‘ strange incomplete- 
ness,’ their ‘curious inequalities of treatment,’ and their ‘ numerous 
omissions both of events and of persons.’ 

The first part (i-ii. 3, 10, 411-404 B.C.) which may be called the 
Sequel to Thucydides is undoubtedly distinguished from the rest 
by its more annalistic treatment, and by the absence of all personal 
comments, and of all references to sacrifices before and after 
battle, which are so frequent in iii-vii. In this part it has also 
been noticed that Xenophon states accurately the numbers of 
ships or soldiers in the contending forces, and the numbers of the 
slain or of prisoners taken in battle, while in the later books he 
uses the prepositions ws or eis, or the phrases od« éAdocous jf, 
mrelovs #, wodXoi, ddiyo. Philologists? and statists affirm moreover 
that its language is more purely Attic, and therefore they rank it 
with the Cynegeticus as the earliest of Xenophon’s compositions. 

The second part (ii. 3. 11-4. 56, 404-401 B.C.), unlike the rest 
of the Hellenica, deals with a political event, the usurpation of the 
Thirty at Athens, and more than a third of it is taken up with 
speeches in ovatio recta. Here the annalistic treatment has wholly 


1 Cp. infr. p. xxxviii. 2 Cp. Roquette, De Xenophontis Vita, p. 55. 
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disappeared : no dates are given except quite! incidentally like the 
mention of snow or ripe fruit, and of the eight months’ rule of the 
Thirty in the middle of Cleocritus’ speech. Xenophon's? ‘760s 
GeooeBés’ first appears; and here he first makes personal’ com- 
ments of his own. The date of its composition, as we have seen 
already *, carinot be later than 386 B.c., and the statists tell us 
that in diction it approximates more closely to the two succeeding 
books than to the first part of the Hellenica. Further it appears 
from the Aristotelian ’A@nvaiav modireia, that it is not, as was 
formerly thought, separated from bk. iii by any interval of time: 
for the torépw xpdvm of ii. 4. 43 refers not to 403-402 but to 401- 
400, the very year of the expedition of the Ten Thousand, to 
which allusion is made in iii. 1. 1,2. No special motive of the 
historian is discoverable beyond the general wish to record d&:o- 
pynpdveurdy tt; but as witnessed by Xenophon, when he was still in 
Athens, the events, whenever he may have noted them down, serve 
rather as an appendix to the Peloponnesian War, than as an intro- 
duction to the Spartan expeditions in Asia. 

The third part (iii-v. 1. 36 5, i. e. down to the Peace of Antalcidas) 
is more finished and complete than either what precedes or what 
follows, if we are to regard the Hellenica as a general history of 
Greek affairs. Its main theme seems to be the power and glory 
of the Spartans, who at the outset seemed likely to follow up 
Xenophon’s own Anabaszs with a Homeric invasion of the dominions 
of the Great King under command of the hero Agesilaus—for such 
he seems to have appeared to Xenophon and his contemporaries °. 
Agesilaus, however, was stopped in full career by his recall to meet 
the troubles raised at home by the Thebans, Corinthians, and other 
faithless allies: so that the rest of this section is occupied with 
tracing how the Spartans overthrew their Hellenic enemies and 
successfully emerged as the mpoordra: ris ims PBactdéws kata- 
meupOeions epnyns. It is doubtful when this section was composed, 
though the remark” that the battle of Coronea (394 B.C.) éyévero 

1 ii. 4.3, 21, 25. 2 ji, 4. 14, 18-22. 3 ii. 3. 563 4. 43. 

>-Cp. supr. xiv. 

? Some commentators have put the break between this part and the 
next at v. 3. 27. For arguments against this cp. Roquette, l.c. p. 56. 
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ofa ovx GAn rev y ep yar seems to have more force, if it was 
written before the battle of Leuctra. But at the Peace of Antal- 
cidas the historian seems to have paused, meaning to lay aside his 
pen. Thus in v. I. 35, 36 he recapitulates the results of Greek 
History from the destruction of the Walls of Athens 404 to the 
King’s Peace 387-386; and in iii. 5. 25 he records the subsequent 
death of the exiled king Pausanias at Tegea, as if he would never 
again reappear in his narrative; whereas as a matter of fact he is 
mentioned again! in the history of Agesipolis’ campaign in 385. 
Moreover, the philologists and statists* discover a change in 
vocabulary and diction in comparing this part with what follows. 

The fourth part (v. 2-vii, 386-362) is the most unsatisfactory of 
all—fullest of inequalities and unaccountable omissions of events 
and persons. Here Xenophon in Herodotean fashion shows how 
the %8pes of Sparta in seizing the Cadmea (382) soon brought with 
it its own vépeous in its unexpected loss (379), and still worse in her 
crushing defeat at Leuctra (371). Hereafter Xenophon seems to 
have had neither the heart nor the patience to trace the gradual 
downfall of his beloved Sparta and the growth of the hated Thebes. 
His history becomes as confused as the wars and politics of the 
times, until it stops with the battle of Mantinea, which, while it 
brought no advantage to the conqueror, ended for ever all 
possibility of Sparta’s again becoming the champion of Greece — 
dxpiota Kat rapaxy ere wAclwy pera THY paxny eyeveTo } mpdabev ev TH 
‘EAAdds. As to the date of the composition of this section, if our 
previous conjecture as to the date of the third part be accepted, 
it must have been begun (if we leave out of consideration the notes, 
which it seems to have been Xenophon’s habit to jot down in 
a commonplace book at the time of the events) some time after the 
battle of Leuctra, shortly after which Xenophon seems* to have 
shifted his habitation from Scillus to Corinth; and the allusion * to 
the reign of Tisiphonus proves that it was not completed in the 
year 358. It must, therefore, have occupied the last few years of 
Xenophon’s life: for his death can be assigned with reasonable 
certainty to the year 354 B.C. 

Thus far we have been occupied mainly with proving our 


Mv. 2.3. * Cp. Roquette, I. c. p. 35 ff. 
3 Cp. Roquette, 1. c. p. 26. * vi. 5. 37. . Pay 
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hypothesis? that the lack of unity in the Hellenica is due partly 
to the nature of the subject-matter, partly to the length of time 
over which its composition was spread, and partly to the shifting 
motives which animated the historian at different periods of his 
life. 

Our next task is to consider the numerous omissions and 
inequalities which occur throughout the whole of the Hellenica, 
though less perhaps in iii-v. 1. 36 than in the other parts of the 
work. First of all, however, two general theories to account for 
their origin may be briefly disposed of. The first? is that the 
ffellenica in its present shape is only a later epitome of Xeno- 
phon’s own work. To refute this theory it is sufficient to adduce 
the fact, that while the characteristics of an epitome are to leave 
out unimportant details altogether, and to give a summary of the 
whole, laying most emphasis on the matters of most importance, 
in the Hedlenica the case is reversed almost more frequently than 
not. The second theory that our present text is very corrupt and 
has suffered much at the hands of interpolators, who, it is argued, 
may have seen good to omit just as well as to insert, is capable of 
neither proof nor disproof. The discovery of a papyrus fragment 
of the third century A.D. exhibiting the text, with the passages 
which are now almost universally regarded as interpolations, much 
in the state of the ¢eatus recepius, renders this hypothesis even 
more improbable than before. 

We must now turn to the omissions and inequalities themselves, 
The most convenient arrangement will be to treat each of the four 
parts above distinguished separately, as different reasons may 
perhaps be discoverable for their occurrence in each part, and at 
any rate somewhat different theories to account for them have 
been advanced. 


First Part: i-ii. 3. 10. 411-404 B.C. 


Omiss¢ons occur here not only in the interval ® between the point 
where Thucydides ends and Xenophon begins, but frequently 


1 Cp. supr. p. xii. : 

2 Campe, Uebersetzung, &c., 1856; A. Cyprianus, mepi rév ‘EAAnnixay 
#.7.A., Athens, 1859 ; Grosser, Jahr. f. Phil. 93, 95, 105, &c. 

3 Cp. supr. p. xvi. 
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throughout the whole section. Thus Xenophon does not mention 
the Spartan offer’ of peace to the Athenians after the battle of 
Cyzicus in 410 B. C., and the similar offer * made after the battle of 
Arginusae in 406 B.c. The recovery * of Pylos by the Lacedae- 
monians, which the Athenians had held ever since 425 B.C, 
Xenophon represents as the mere expulsion of some runaway 
Helots; and he does not say a word about the unsuccessful 
expedition which the Athenians sent under Anytus to relieve their 
garrison in the place; nor about the recovery * by the Megarians 
of their port of Nisaea at the same time, which had been in the 
possession of the Athenians since 424; nor yet about the battle 
which shortly ensued, when the Athenians defeated the Megarians 
with great slaughter. Again, nothing is said about Alcibiades’ 
plundering expedition against Cyme, though according to Diodorus ® 
it was one of the chief causes of the complaints against him, which 
brought about his downfall. Similarly®, Xenophon does not tell 
how in the year of his admiralty Lysander organized the oligarchical 
clubs in Asiatic Greece and the Aegean, which after the battle of 
Aegospotami did such good service to the Lacédaemonian cause. 
Obscurities due to the omission of some important link in the 
chain of events, or to excessive brevity, are even more numerous. 
It has already’ been shown how Xenophon presupposes a knowledge 
of Thucydides, and that even then more has to be supplied to fill 
up the interval between the two narratives; but the same defects 
are noticeable throughout. For example, the newly appointed 
generals coming from Syracuse are made® to take over the fleet 
at Miletus, which Xenophon had represented as built and still 
in dock at Antandros. Thrasyllus was sent® to Athens to procure 
reinforcements for the Athenian armament in the Hellespont; 
but when at last he is given them, he takes them, without any word 
of explanation, to Ionia. No reason is assigned? for the Lacedae- 
monian ambassadors and Hermocrates attaching themselves to 


1 Cp. i. 1. 23 with Diod. xiii. 52 ; Nepos, Alc. 5; Aesch. Fal. Leg. 76. 
2 Arist. "AO. 0A. 34, quoted by the Schol. on Aristoph. pee 1532. 
3 Cp. i. 2. 18 with Diod. xiii. 64, 65. * Diod. 1 

3 Cp. i. 5.15 with Diod. xiii. 73. 

6 Cp. i. 6. 43 li. 2. 5 with Diod. xiii. 70, 104 ; xiv. ze and Plut. Lys. 5. 
7 Cp. supr, p. xvi. * i, a. 26, 31. ° 3.1.83 2.2, 
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the Athenian ambassadors, to whom Pharnabazus had promised 
a safe conduct to the Persian king after the capture of Byzantium. 
These ambassadors at Gordium! meet other Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors, returning from the king, who, though never previously 
mentioned, are introduced with the definite article as if already 
known. What finally became of Hermocrates, when he attempted ? 
to return to Syracuse, is never stated. Callicratidas at an important 
crisis sent* ships to Sparta to procure supplies, but nothing more 
is heard of them. Though in 40g B.c. Chalcedon was not captured * 
by the Athenians, yet in 495 B.C. it appears in their possession. 
The inequality and disproportionate length with which many 
episodes are treated, are still more extraordinary. Personal and 
military details, as any one acquainted with the other writings of 
Xenophon would expect, are often given with considerable fullness, 
like the negotiations ® between Lysander and Cyrus, the stratagem ° 
whereby Conon contrived to send to Athens news of his blockade 
in Mytilene, and the measures’ adopted by Eteonicus to quell the 
mutiny of his troops at Chios. On the other hand, many important 
events are dismissed in a few words, e.g. the expulsion® of the 
philo-Laconian party from Thasos and the consequent exile of 
Pasippidas; the capture® of Selymbria; the joint attack” of 
Thrasybulus and Alcibiades upon Phocaea; the capture ™ of Del- 
phinium by the Spartans; the accusation ” of Erasinides repi ris 
orparnyias after Arginusae; the ordois ® in which the demagogue 
Cleophon was slain; the revolt of the Athenian allies and the 
institution * of Harmosts and Decarchies by Lysander after the 
battle of Aegospotami ; the amnesty of Patroclides, by which he 
attempted to unite all parties at Athens to sustain the coming 
siege ; and lastly the opposition ?6 offered to Theramenes’ proposals 
for peace with Sparta and the ultimate surrender of the city. There 
is the same want of proportion in the speeches reported in this 
section. While the speech of Alcibiades to his fleet before the 
battle of Cyzicus is dismissed” in three lines, the speeches ® of 


i. 4. 2. 7 ii 1. 1-4, cae Ces Fae 
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Callicratidas to the discontented Lacedaemonians and to the 
Milesian assembly are given at some length. Similarly only the 
bare subject of Alcibiades’ speeches‘ before the Athenian Council 
and Assembly on his return from exile is indicated ; whereas the 
speech of Euryptolemus in defence of the generals after Arginusae, 
delivered on an occasion of scarcely greater importance, is the 
longest in the whole of the Hellenica. 

To account for these and similar defects—besides the general 
theories already alluded to—various special theories have been 
constructed. One is that for this portion of his work Xenophon 
used the rough materials? already collected by Thucydides for the 
completion of his history. Such a hypothesis not only rests on no 
evidence whatsoever, but furnishes no explanation why some events 
should have been put in and others left out, why some parts should 
have been elaborated and others not, especially as in the more 
elaborated portions (e.g. the speech of Euryptolemus) there are no 
traces of Thucydides’ peculiarities of style. 

More worthy of examination is the theory® that these defects 
are due to Xenophon’s partiality for Sparta and her aristocratic 
constitution. In support of this view is adduced the omission of 
the humiliating offers of peace made by Sparta after the defeats 
of Cyzicus and Arginusae ; of the crushing defeat of the Megarians 
just after they had succeeded in recovering their port at Nisaea ; 
of Agis’ unsuccessful sally * from Decelea right up to the walls of 
Athens; of Lysander’s organization of the oligarchical clubs among 
the Asiatic Greeks ; and of Lysander’s cruel conduct © towards the 
Milesians—to which might be added the defective account given 
by Xenophon of the recovery of Pylos by the Lacedaemonians. 
But an almost equal number of omissions may be collected of 
incidents favourable to Sparta, and of insertions of things damaging 
to her reputation. Thus Xenophon never has a word of praise for 
Lysander, although he was the victor at Aegospotami and the 
main cause of the downfall of Athens; and he evidently has a 
much greater admiration for the unsuccessful Callicratidas, between 
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whose unselfish and patriotic behaviour and Lysander’s meanness 
and ambition a tacit contrast is manifestly implied. Again, 
Xenophon omits the recapture of Nisaea by the Megarians, and 
the capture? of Chios, Iasos, and Sestos by the Peloponnesians— 
all Lacedaemonian successes most damaging to Athens. On the 
other hand he relates in full the disastrous defeats of the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Abydos, Cyzicus, and Arginusae, and even gives 
verbatim Hippocrates’ pitiable letter to the Spartan Government. 
Moreover, to take the converse of the theory, it seems to be just 
as much a matter of accident what incidents Xenophon happens to 
insert or omit favourable or damaging to the reputation of Athens. 
Thus on the one side he does not relate the failure of Anytus’ 
expedition to relieve Pylos, nor the subsequent trial of that dema- 
gogue, when he only escaped condemnation by bribing his judges ; 
though this was, Diodorus? tells us, the first known instance of 
corruption in an Athenian law court. And though on the other 
side he does indeed relate how conscience-stricken the Athenians 
felt after the battle of Aegospotami, fearing that now they them- 
selves would suffer the same fate as they had inflicted on defence- 
less people like the Melians, yet he omits Cleophon’s opposition to 
the Spartan offers of peace after Cyzicus and Arginusae, and his 
still more foolish opposition to the comparatively mild terms first 
offered by Sparta during the siege of Athens. 

It would seem therefore that however much reason there may 
be for accusing Xenophon in the later books of allowing his 
partiality for Sparta to warp his judgement and spoil his history, in 
this section at any rate the charge is groundless. 

Neither does the theory * of personal prejudice against individuals 
carry us very far. Enough has already been said about Lysander 
and Callicratidas, to dispose of the charge in their case; but 
Xenophon’s picture of Alcibiades deserves more notice. It is true 
that he passes over Alcibiades’ most splendid exploits in a word or 
two, like his capture * of Selymbria, his escort of the Eleusinian 
procession by land, and his successful speeches before the Athenian 
Council and Assembly. But on the other hand he passes still 


1 Diod. xiii. 65, 104, 106. 
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more briefly’ over his failure at Andros, his marauding expeditions 
from Samos in the winter of 407-406, for which the first complaints 
were brought against him at Athens, and his final disgrace and 
loss of his generalship; and he omits altogether the scandalous 
tales which Plutarch? and other authorities delight to retail 
against him. Moreover, he even enlarges on the favourable feelings 
with which far the larger section of the Athenian people welcomed 
him on his return, while he dismisses the murmurs of his enemies 
against him in a few scarcely intelligible lines; and he dwells at 
some length on the patriotic advice* which Alcibiades gave the 
careless Athenian generals just before the battle of Aegospotami, 
suppressing the fact, which Diodorus* relates, that the would-be 
patriot was at the same time actuated by motives of private interest. 
The defects therefore in his picture of Alcibiades are neither more 
nor less than those to be found in his sketches of other persons, 
like Hermocrates, Callicratidas, and perhaps Conon, with whom 
he was certainly more in sympathy. 

So far then our examination has brought us only to the negative 
result, that there is no single key whereby to solve all the difficulties 
with which bks. i-ii. 3.10 abound. Most of them indeed seem to 
admit of no explanation whatever. In some cases we can perhaps 
see that Xenophon’s fondness for personal anecdote or interest in 
the art of war has led him to narrate little incidents, in themselves 
of no importance, at disproportionate length, but personal feelings 
either one way or the other do not help us to account for his 
omissions. Perhaps the most obvious theory to explain them is 
to regard them as due to want of personal knowledge; but even 
on this theory we can see no particular reason why Xenophon’s 
treatment of events should be so uneven. For events occurring 
almost simultaneously at Athens, on the Hellespont, in Ionia, and 
elsewhere are related in one place with unaccountable fullness, in 
another with unaccountable brevity; and no known incidents of 
his life explain the difference. But there the defects are, and we 
shall soon see that they are not peculiar to this section. 


1 i. 4. 21-23; Plut. Alc. 35. 
? Cp. i. 5. 16 note; Plut. Ale. 36; Diod. xiii, 73, 74. 
* ii. 4. 25. 4 xiii, 105, 
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Second Part: ii. 3. 11-4. 43. 404-401 B.C. 


This like the first part belongs to what has been called Xenophon’s 
Attic History, dealing with events which happened while the 
author was still a resident in Athens. In its general tone it 
resembles very closely the account of the Trial of the Generals after 
Arginusae; and here again we are met with the same kind of 
omissions and of inequalities of treatment. Nothing is said either 
here or in the preliminary notice (ii. 3. 1) as to the events which 
led up to the appointment of the Thirty: we are told nothing of 
the selection of an oligarchical committee of Five (of which Lysias+ 
speaks) who were called Ephors out of compliment to Sparta, nor 
of the succeeding struggle between the oligarchs and democrats 
wherein many of the generals, taxiarchs, and other important persons 
belonging to the democratic party were arrested ; not yet of the 
second visit ? of Lysander to Athens at whose dictation the Thirty 
were appointed ; and, stranger still, he omits to notice Alcibiades’ 
murder® and the share that Lysander at the instigation of Critias 
had in bringing it about. So too the cruel decree ‘ of the Spartans, 
forbidding any Greek State to give shelter to the Athenian exiles, 
is passed over; and the ultimate fate of the Thirty is dismissed in 
a single unintelligible phrase. 

Here again events are alluded to as well known of which no 
previous account has been given. Thus Theramenes® in his 
defence against Critias refers to the banishment of Thrasybulus, 
Anytus, Alcibiades, and others, although not a word has previously 
been said about them; and after the death of Theramenes the 
Thirty forbid® all ¢&@ rod curaddyouv to enter the city, though it 
nowhere appears that they had previously been driven out. 
Finally the Ten in the Piraeus are introduced’ with the definite 
article, although never mentioned before. 

Similarly the inequalities of treatments are as striking as before. 
Constitutional questions interest our author but little. A couple 
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of lines? suffice to describe the appointment of the Thirty, and 
the restoration ? of the democracy occupies no greater space. The 
dramatic story of Theramenes’® execution on the other hand is 
told at great length, and so too is the device’ of the oligarchical 
engineer to hinder the advance of Thrasybulus’ siege engines. 

In this second part Xenophon’s impartiality is quite unimpeach- 
able. He dilates on the enormities of the Thirty and the brutality 
of Callibius the Spartan harmost. While he attributes ° to Pausanias 
mean motives of personal pique for checkmating Lysander’s 
design of extermination against the Athenian exiles under Thrasy- 
bulus, he evidently approves ° the measures taken by that hesitating 
monarch for the salvation of the Athenian democrats. The violence 
of Critias is shown up with unsparing hand, and the brave death 
of Theramenes, whose unscrupulous intrigues have been previously 
recounted, extorts from the historian for the first time words of 
praise in the first person. 


Third Part: iii. 1. 1-v. 1. 36. 401-386 B.C. 


In this and the following part, which have been called the 
Spartan History, Xenophon writes first as an exile from and 
never as a resident in Athens. Throughout he writes as a partisan 
of Sparta and an ardent admirer of Agesilaus her king : throughout 
he is just—even indulgent—towards Athens; and throughout he 
is unfair and bitter against Thebes, the overthrower of his most 
cherished ideal of Spartan Hegemony by land and perhaps 
Athenian Hegemony by sea. His impartiality can indeed be put 
to a simple test : for while in the years” 395-362 he mentions more 
than forty Lacedaemonian generals and officers and nearly as 
many Athenian, he mentions.no Theban general by name except 
Epaminondas (Pelopidas * is only once noticed as an ambassador 
to the Persian court), and then only at the end of his career and in 
words of obviously reluctant praise. 

To come, however, to the omedsséons in this third part—a few may 
be dismissed at once as due to mere negligence: thus nothing is 

1 ii. 3.1, 041. 2 ii. 4. 43. 3 ji. 3. 22-56. 
1 ii, 4.27. 5 ii. 4. 29. ° ii. 4. gx ff. 
™ Cp. Mure, Gk. Lit. v. 295, 315. § vii, 1, 33. 
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said as to what became of Dercylidas and his troops after) his 
treaty with Tissaphernes in 397: and three years later Dercylidas 
is introduced? quite casually as meeting Agesilaus at Amphipolis 
with the news of the battle of Corinth. Similarly ® Euxenus is left 
by Agesilaus in Asia with 4,000 men, but nothing more is told of 
them. Again Teleutias gets‘ ships from Samos in 391 (?), but 
Xenophon never tells us, what we gather from Diodorus *, that 
his predecessors had subjugated the island. So Eteonicus 
is said® to be agatz in Aegina, but no previous visit has been 
mentioned. 

Other so-called omissions may be due simply to the judicious 
selection of his events by Xenophon: thus we hear nothing of 
Lysander’s intrigues’ to obtain the Spartan throne for himself; 
nothing of Herippidas’ exploits* at Heraclea Trachinia; nothing 
of the negotiations ° for peace after the capture of the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 392-391. But far the most important and the most 
suspicious omissions are those involving any Theban success or 
Spartan reverse. Xenophon never lets us see, what a formidable 
rival Thebes had become to Sparta in northern Greece after the 
battle of Haliartus, 395; his only hint is iv: 3. 3° Aapioaiot.. . kal 
Kpavyoyior kat Sxorovecaiot kai Papoddror, cippaxor bytes Botwrois : 
but we have to go to Diodorus” to learn of Ismenias’ successes over 
the Lacedaemonians at Pharsalus and Heraclea and of his victory 
at Naryx. Again, nothing in Xenophon’s narrative ™ would lead us 
to suspect, as we only discover from Diodorus and other sources, 
that the decisive victory won by Conon and Pharnabazus at 
Cnidus (394) over the Peloponnesian fleet was only their crowning 
success in a series of efforts, which included a previous victory at 
Caunus and the revolt of Rhodes, and which were begun as early 
as 397. 

Still more apparent in the inequalities of his narrative is Xeno- 
phon’s partiality for Sparta, and especially for Agesilaus, and his 
hatred of Thebes. The copious and picturesque details with which 
he recounts the campaigns of Thibron, Dercylidas, and Agesilaus 


1 iii. 2, 20. * iv.3. 1. 3 iv. 2. 5. 

* iv. 8. 23. 5 xiv. 97. Sv... 

7 Diod. xiv. 13; Plut. Lys. 25. ® Diod. xiv. 38, 81. 
» iv. 4. 12; 8.15 notes. 10 Cp. note ad loc, 
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in Asia (399-395), and of Agesilaus’ expedition against Piraeum 
(390) and perhaps too of his expeditions against the Acarnanians 
(389)—are sufficiently explained by the fact that Xenophon was 
himself an eyewitness, and here relates even at undue length 
matters which most struck him or most interested him. What 
however can be urged in defence for his descriptions of the battles 
of Corinth and Coronea, at the latter of which he was himself? 
present? At the battle of Corinth he seems to impute to the 
Thebans? a cowardly fear of facing the Lacedaemonians, tampering 
with the auspices, and the adoption of a deep column formation 
much to the disadvantage of their friends—charges which he 
insinuates rather than attempts to justify. Xenophon’s story of 
Coronea is a mere panegyric of Agesilaus, detailing with loud 
notes of admiration his brave but rather foolish and certainly 
unsuccessful attempt to stop the Thebans, returning from pursuit 
of the Orchomenians, from rejoining their friends on Mount 
Helicon. Not that Xenophon is wholly blind to the faults of 
Sparta nor even of Agesilaus himself. By the mouth of the 
Theban orator® at Athens in 395 he states quite plainly how far- 
reaching was the hostile feeling roused in Greece by Sparta’s 
high-handed proceedings at Athens, in Elis, and elsewhere, and 
that too among her old supporters the Corinthians, the Arcadians, 
and the Achaeans. Similarly he censures* Agesilaus’ appoint- 
ment of his incapable brother-in-law Pisander to be admiral of 
the Peloponnesian fleet. Again® he recounts with an evident 
sense of the fitness of things how Agesilaus’ arrogance towards 
his prisoners of war and the Theban envoys was crushed by 
the news of Iphicrates’ annihilation of the Spartan mora at 
Lechaeum. 

Such instances may serve indeed to warn us against too harsh 
a judgement about Xenophon’s omissions and inequalities in this 
part. Suppressio veri does of course amount to suggestio falst: 
but ‘there is nothing to show that Xenophon wilfully misstates 
matters of fact. What we have to lament is that Xenophon does 
not always give us his facts in their proper setting, and that 
this occurs too frequently in cases involving the humiliation 

1 Anab. v. 3. 6. ? Iv. a. 18. § iii. 5. 8-15. 
‘ iii, 4. 29. 5 iv, 5. 6. 
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of Sparta or the triumph of Thebes to be regarded as altogether 
accidental, 


Fourth Part: v. 2. 1-vii. §. 27. 386-362 B.C. 


In this part Xenophon seems to have given up all attempt to 
write a connected history of Greek affairs. It consists mainly of 
isolated sketches, many of them—like the long digression on the 
petty affairs of the little town of Phlius—well written and interesting 
in themselves, but of small importance from the point of view of 
general history. Thus to give a list of omissions in this part would 
amount to rewriting Greek History. It will therefore be sufficient 
only to point out those omissions—numerous and important 
enough by themselves—which involve breaks in the chain of 
causation in the events narrated by Xenophon, and which in many 
places would render his narrative unintelligible, could it not be 
supplemented from other sources. Here again the events omitted 
are in so many cases unfavourable to Sparta, that the historian’s 
reputation for impartiality correspondingly suffers, though there 
is at the same time no reason to convict him of wilful misstatement 
of facts. 

Thus the story of the Olynthian Confederacy and its aggressions 
on its neighbours comes upon us in the speech ' of Cligenes (382 
B.C.) as a bolt from the blue: nowhere does Xenophon explain the 
nature of the League nor its previous relations with Amyntas king 
of Macedon. True, the story seems only to be introduced at all 
to account for Sparta’s seizure of the Cadmea; but if introduced, 
it ought to have been made intelligible. After the capture of the 
Cadmea, though he speaks? of the indignation at first felt at Sparta 
at this unauthorized act of Phoebidas, Xenophon says nothing of 
the fine, which according to the other authorities* was imposed 
upon him: in all probability however, as very shortly afterwards * 
we find Phoebidas made by Agesilaus harmost of Thespiae, the fine 
was never really exacted, and this may account for Xenophon’s 


omission. To the new and important Athenian Confederacy of 
My.2.11. . 4 vv. 2, 32. 
3 Diod. xv. 20; Plut. Pel. 6; Nepos, Pel. 1. 
4 v4. 41. 
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378 B.C., which at the time seems to have influenced Lacedaemonian 
policy much more than the action of Thebes, Xenophon’ makes 
the barest reference: Diodorus? gives more detail, but is hopelessly 
inaccurate, and but for monumental evidence we should have but 
the haziest notion of what took place. No doubt the historian 
always takes but little interest in naval warfare, and this may 
account for his vague and unintelligible allusion * to the important 
Lacedaemonian defeat at Naxos in 376 B.C., which he does not 
even mention by name, though introducing it with the definite 
article as a famous engagement. Why again has he omitted to 
mention the Theban victory* gained by Pelopidas over the Lace- 
daemonians at Tegyra in 375-374, to which he has an obscure 
allusion in vi. 4. 10? Or why has Xenophon so much to say 
about Jason of Pherae® (374-370) and his successors down to 
Tisiphonus (358) and their influence in Thessalian affairs, and yet 
gives us not a word about the many expeditions of the Thebans 
into Thessaly under their greatest generals Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas (except an obscure allusion in vii. 1. 28), which alone made 
the doings of these tyrants of any importance to the history of 
Greece? Most extraordinary of all, Xenophon has entirely omitted 
the principal object which Epaminondas had in view in his first 
invasion of the Peloponnesus (370-369)—the restoration of Messe- 
nian independence, to which however he is compelled by his 
narrative of 368-367 ° to allude in terms in themselves quite in- 
explicable without recourse to other authorities. Similarly though 
he has occasion later on to speak” of the Megapolitans, he omits 
the foundation of Megalopolis c. 370. Again as to Philiscus’ mission * 
from Ariobarzanes we are left quite in the dark both as to what 
were its causes and what were its consequences. Indeed, as stated 
already, bk. vii is no continuous history at all: it is a series of 
sketches, dealing now with the Theban invasions of Peloponnesus, 
then with the Arcadians and Eleans, again with the affairs of 
Sicyon or Phlius, of Athens or of Corinth, and winding up with 
a fairly full and well-written account of the fourth and last Theban 


1 v. 4. 34 and note. 2 xv. 29. sv. 4. 61. 
4 Plut. Pel. 15, 25; Diod. xv. 37. ; 
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invasion of Peloponnesus which ended in the fateful day of 
Mantinea. 

The omissions then in this part tend more especially to obscure 
the growth of the power of Thebes and the glories of her statesmen 
and generals and to gloze over the decay of Sparta. Still even 
here philo-Laconism and anti-Thebanism alone are not sufficient 
to account for Xenophon’s attitude. No words could be stronger 
than his own?’ in condemnation of the Spartan seizure of the 
Cadmea, the véyeots for which he thinks directly sent from heaven. 
No narrative could better show up the weak side of Agesilaus’ 
character than the simple story? wherein he relates the king’s 
share in procuring the iniquitous acquittal of Sphodrias. No one 
could have more powerfully depicted the growing weakness of 
Sparta (374-373) than Xenophon himself in telling how the Lace- 
daemonians were obliged to confess their inability to help the 
Pharsalians against Jason of Pherae. No one could have told to 
the Spartans more bitter home truths than Xenophon® has put 
into the mouth of the Athenian orator Autocles. Nor are 
all his omissions in favour of Sparta: he alludes* only very 
briefly to the barbarous destruction of Plataea by the Thebans, 
and altogether omits their still more barbarous® treatment of 
Orchomenus. 

What then is the result of this long and tedious examination ? 
Xenophon, we must suppose, was animated, like many another 
man, with an irresistible impulse to write a history of his own 
times. For nearly half a century he must have kept a diary or 
commonplace book. These notes at various times in his life he 
attempted to work up into a more or less continuous history. But 
he never succeeded, like Plato’s philosopher, in viewing the 
course of events as from a high and lofty watch-tower. In many 
of them he played no inconsiderable part himself, and in all he 
takes no pains to conceal his own personal feelings and predilec- 
tions: he is an oligarch, a friend of Sparta, an admirer of Agesilaus, 
a hater of Thebes. Naturally therefore all the corresponding 
feelings tend to find a place in his narrative; they influence con- 
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sciously or unconsciously his selection of subjects, his omissions 
and his commissions. Above all, however, he is an honest man, 
fond of truth and justice for their own sake, a pious worshipper of 
the gods. This higher side of his character appears in constant 
conflict with the lower. Thus in the case of Agesilaus his personal 
admiration of his hero leads him to exaggerate his exploits and 
minimize his reverses; but his sense of truth and justice does not 
allow him to pass over all the king’s follies and mistakes. So it is 
everywhere: Xenophon seems always to fall between two stools. 
No writer of personal reminiscences has ever written a better book 
than the Axaébasis, the story of Xenophon’s own campaign; and 
there are corresponding parts in the Hed/enzca which reach as 
high a level. Unfortunately, however, the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of the object, which Xenophon seems to have set before 
himself in the latter work, demanded a different treatment and 
a different genius—the all comprehensive genius of a Thucydides, 
and with this not the most ardent defender would pretend that 
Xenophon was endowed. 

Tried by such a standard Xenophon falls short of the ideal: but 
it is very greatly to his credit that his detractors should wish to 
apply it to him at all. Tried, however, by the standard of the 
other authorities, who write about the same times, Xenophon 
comes out easily first. Modern historians and commentators now 
almost with one consent recognize that the contemporary orators, 
like Andocides, Lysias, and Isocrates, the historian Diodorus, and 
the biographer Plutarch, when they deal with the same events, can 
be used only to supplement, not to correct Xenophon’s narrative. 
The orators naturally speak in the heat and passion of the moment : 
their first object is to persuade, to which but too often they make 
the truth but secondary. The actual value of any particular 
portion of Diodorus or Plutarch varies of course with that of the 
more ancient authorities on which it happens to be based; and to 
estimate such value is one of the most difficult problems of the 
modern writer. To speak generally, however, they are both far 
inferior to Xenophon. Diodorus, it is but too apparent, cares for 
history, not so much for its own sake, but as an opus oratorium, in 
which he can display his own surprising talents. Plutarch, how- 
ever charming and artistic his biographies may be, evidently uses 
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the facts of history only ‘to point a moral or adorn a tale.’ 
Xenophon alone by his simple and unvarnished style, by his 
general impartiality and love of truth, even too by the very 
defects, which, however much they may mar and disfigure his 
narrative, yet by their curiously fortuitous and unaccountable 
occurrence tend rather to confirm its truth—leaves upon the mind 
of his reader the impression that his history, so far as it goes, 
is a history of facts. 


§ 2. THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HELLENICA. 


THE chronology followed in this edition is based on Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici, published in 1834: here and there, however, will 
be found certain departures which the discovery of ancient inscrip- 
tions and the general advance of historical knowledge have seemed 
to necessitate. It is the object, therefore, of the following pages to 
justify these changes, and at the same time to discuss several of the 
dates, admitted by Clinton himself to be doubtful, on which any 
new light has been thrown. For the sake of convenience the dis- 
cussion is divided into paragraphs dealing with the dates of different 
periods. Controversy has, as far as possible, been avoided, and it 
is sufficient here merely to refer to the formideble bibliography on 
the subject. 

For greater accuracy the years are reckoned from April to April 
—the time when the Greeks were accustomed to open their cam- 
paigns, as thereby the difficulty is avoided of separating the writer’s 
events between two years of the Christian era. 

Many references will be found to the years of the archons in 
Diodorus. The archons entered upon office on the Ist of Heca- 
tombaeon (c. July), the first month of the Attic official year. But 
as the Athenians reckoned by lunar months, and were certainly’ 
often as much as a month wrong, if not more, it is well to remember 
the caution of Thucydides (v. 20) cxomeirw 8€ ris Kara Tots xpdvous 
(summers and winters) kal p) ray éxagraxod i} dpydvray 7 dad Tips 
twos Thy arapiOunow roy dvoudrwy és Ta mpoyeyevnpeva onpawwdvrwv 
muorevoas HGANov. ov yap axpiBes cart ois Kai apxopévots Kal pevodor 
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kat Orws érvxé rm eneyeveTd tt. Diodorus, moreover, in his annalistic 
treatment begins the history of each year apparently about mid- 
winter, but nevertheless prefixes to it the name of the eponymous 
archon as well as those of the Roman consuls; and for his Greek 
history he seems to have used the work of some chronologist, who 
dated events strictly by the Athenian archonship, beginning in 
July. Naturally this led to confusion: and almost more often than 
not Diodorus in his carelessness puts events, if in the right year, 
yet under the wrong archon; or if under the right archon, yet 
under the wrong year. Frequently he is mistaken in both. 


A. The last years of the Peloponnesian War. 


In the first two books of the Hellenica we find that not only is 
the beginning of each year of the war marked by such phrases as ro 
b€ GAX@ eret, Tov emdvros érous, dpxopévov éapos 1 (where Xenophon is 
evidently following the system of Thucydides?), but in several 
passages additional accuracy is apparently given by the mention of 
Olympiads, the year of the war, or the names of the eponymous 
archons and ephors, and also by the notice of contemporary 
events in Persia and Sicily®. But by all recent commentators 
such passages have been suspected, and with justice, to be inter- 
polations. 

It is true that both Herodotus and Thucydides occasionally give 
the names of Olympic victors: but Herodotus sometimes simply 
styles a man ’O\upmovikns *as a general mark of distinction without 
specifying any particular victory, and sometimes relates the victories, 
whether in the chariot race *, pentathlum §, or pancratium *, as inci- 
dents in the lives of eminent men like Miltiades the Athenian or 
Demaratus the Spartan; but in no case does he use an Olympiad 
to fix a date. Thucydides once® like Herodotus uses the epithet 
*Odvpmovixns as the mark of a distinguished man : twice ° however 
he gives the name of the victor to help fix the date, in the first 
instance not specifying the contest, in the second taking the name 
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of the victor in the pancratium ; but in both instances the celebra- 
tion of the Olympic festival has an intimate connexion with his 
general history of the war, and is not introduced merely as a chrono- 
logical datum. Moreover, Polybius? expressly states that Timaeus, 
the Sicilian historian (flor. 264 B.C.), was the first to use the first 
Olympiad as a chronological era, for which, however, the list of the 
victors in the less famous stadium or foot-race was chosen. Never- 
theless, ini. 2. 1 the 23rd year of the war is called the 93rd Olympiad 
(really it was the fourth year of the 92nd): and in ii. 3. 1 the Olym- 
piad (really the 94th) is denoted by the name of the victor in the 
stadium without any number attached. The first instance is 
an obvious mistake, the second for the reasons alleged is equally 
spurious. 

Again, Herodotus * once mentions the name of the eponymous 
archon at Athens to fix the date of one particular event, the invasion 
of Attica by the Persians; and Thucydides * sometimes gives the 
archon, ephor, and even the priestess of the Argive Hera, to mark 
some unusual occurrence; but neither of them ever use these official 
lists to distinguish successive years. Xenophon records seven years 
of the war : but the interpolator only inserts the names of five archons 
and five ephors. Further, in two passages the names given in the 
text of the Hellenica are incorrect: for in ii. 3. 9, 10, a continuous 
list of twenty-nine ephors appears in which Pantacles immediately 
precedes Pityas, whereas Xenophon makes two whole years elapse 
between i. 3. 1 and i. 6. 1, where Pantacles and Pityas are respec- 
tively mentioned, to mark the beginning of the years*; and exactly 
the same mistake is made with the archons. Evidently therefore 
the interpolator must have had before him complete lists of the 
ephors and archons, must have known the right names for the year 
404, and then reckoned backwards from that year, but unfortunately 
overlooked the beginning of a new year ini. 4. 2, where no magis- 
trates are mentioned. Of this, however, more below. 

In three © passages the numbers of the year of the Peloponnesian 
war are given, all of which are incorrect. In a fourth® passage the 
war is wrongly stated to have lasted 283 years, and this number is 

1 xii, re. 2 viii. 51. 
3 ii, 13 -v. Ig. $ Cf i. 4. 12. 
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substantiated by a list of 29 ephors’. But Thucydides? distinctly 
says that the war from the Theban attack on Plataea down to the 
capture of Athens lasted almost exactly 27 years; so that, if to 
this another six months be added to include Lysander’s return 
to Sparta at the end of the summer’s campaign in 404, the total 
number of years is only 273. 

As for the notices of Sicilian and Persian history to which marks 
of time, like 6 evcaurés fAnyev, év 7d abrG xpsve@, rovT TG EviavTg@, are 
mostly attached, though it is certain that the chronology of the 
Hellenica does not at all agree with that in Diodorus Siculus, yet, as 
that author is so exceedingly inexact in his dates, this disagreement 
does not amount to much of an argument against them. Some of 
the passageson Sicilian history, however, seem to be inconsistent with 
each other. The difficulties of the first § passage, which is evidently 
inserted to account for the Ephesians conferring * their citizenship 
upon the Selinuntines, may perhaps be resolved by supposing that 
Hannibal captured the cities of Selinus and Himera in the spring of 
408 (not 409). For both the Hellenica (if the chronology be right) 
and Diodorus ® put the event in the year 409-408 ; so that this sup- 
position would account for two Selinuntine ships still appearing ° in 
the autumn of 409 in the Aegean as Peloponnesian allies, and yet 
having returned” to Sicily before the capture of the two cities. 
Again, the capture of Acragas, which Diodorus®* puts in the year 
406, is related twice ’ over, once as happening in 407, and the second 
time apparently as happening in 405, though in this second passage, 
it is true, its date is not precisely stated, but left open to inference 
with a mpérepov. On the other hand, the date of Dionysius’ seizing 
the tyranny in the latter passage seems to be fairly correct. Finally 
the battle of Gela, referred to in ii. 3. 5, is put after the capture of 


1 Morus (Xen. Hell. p. xxiii) has ingeniously shown how the inter- 
polator arrived at the mistaken total. It appears probable from Thuc. 
v. 19, 36, that the Ephors entered on their office about the autumnal 
equinox. When the war began therefore, Aenesias, who had entered 
on his office in Sept. 432 had still four months of his ephorate to run. 
Twenty-seven more names carry us down to Sept. 404. Then the 
interpolator adds a twenty-ninth, because Eudicus must have entered on 
his office just before Lysander returned to Sparta. 
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Athens in the spring of 404: really! it occurred the autumn before 
(405). There are similar difficulties in the references to Persian 
history. The first (i. 2. 19) states a mere fact, which there is no 
means of confirming or denying. The second (ii. 1. 8, 9) is assailable 
on more grounds than one: it contains forms of words, which could 
not have been used by Xenophon, viz. Aapecaiov and Aapetaioy with 
Aapetov in between, and xédpy instead of xdvdus (Cyrop. viii. 3. 10) ; the 
sister of Darius was the daughter of Artaxerxes and not of Xerxes, as 
stated ; it professes to give a secret reason for the recall of Cyrus 
by his father as dppworéy, for which in § 13 Xenophon is content 
simply to give the ostensible reason, which he repeats again in $15: 
and it makes too long an interval to elapse between the arrival of 
the message and the departure of Cyrus. On the whole, therefore, 
the balance of probability appears to be in favour of regarding as 
spurious all these passages, which have evidently been inserted in 
imitation of Thucydides’ custom of closing each period of six months 
with brief notices of events, which have not been recorded in his 
general narrative. 

We are left therefore for our chronological data only with the 
phrases r@ dé GAA@ ret (i. 2. 1), rod 8 emedvros erovs (i. 3. 1), TO 8 
émudvre Eret (i. 6.15 ii. I. 103 3. 1), Supplemented occasionally by 
additional marks of time like dpxopévou rod gapos, dpxopevov xEtpavos, 
xetpov emperx.t.A. Not all of these, however, are above suspicion. 
One of them (i.6. 1) is probably in the wrong place: for the election 
of the ten Athenian generals, who replaced Alcibiades and his 
colleagues (two, Conon and Aristocrates, were re-elected), and who 
afterwards fought at Arginusae, though in the ordinary course of 
events it would have taken place in the spring of 406, is recorded in 
i.5. 16: then pera ratra certain operations of Conon’s are inserted ; 
and then only (to leave out of account the spurious 6 évavrés éAnyev 
of § 21) comes 7 8° emidvre Eret, intended to mark the same spring 
of 406. Two more r@ dé ddd@ ret (i. 2. 1) and rov & émidvros érous 
(i. 3. 1) are combined, one with the phrase dpyopévou rod Oépous, the 
other with the phrase é¢apos dpxopevov—formulae which in i, 4. 2 
and in the last five books of the Hellenics occur alone, as suffi- 
cient by themselves to mark the beginning of the year. The remain- 
ing two ro & émdvri ere (ii. i. 10; 3. 1) have no such objections 

1 Cp. Diod. xiii. 96, 108. 
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attached to them, and may be paralleled by 1¢ 8 tarép@ éret of 
vii. 1. 1; 2. 10. All five, however, occur in connexion with the 
names of the archons and ephors, which have justly been bracketed 
as spurious. There remains still another difficulty in the chronology 
even more serious. Xenophon continues Thucydides from the point 
where he breaks off in his narrative of the 21st year of the war in 
the autumn of 411 B.c. The war lasted twenty-seven years, ending 
in the summer of 404. There ought, therefore, to be seven of these 
notices of the beginning of a new year: as a matter of fact there 
are only six; somewhere or other one has been left out, and the 
question arises, where? 

Two answers have been given to this question. Dodwell?, fol- 
lowed by Clinton, Grote, Biichsenschiitz, Beloch, and many others, 
puts the beginning of the omitted year at i. 1. 11, whence it follows 
that Thrasyllus (i. 2. 1) set sail in the summer of 409, and that 
Alcibiades (i. 4. 12) returned to Athens in 407. Haacke ?, followed 
by Kriiger, Béckh, Curtius, Kirchhoff, Breitenbach, &c., maintains 
that Thrasyllus sailed in the summer of 410 and that Alcibiades 
returned to Athens in 408: he and his followers, therefore, put the 
beginning of the omitted year at some point in ch. 5 after the depar- 
ture of Alcibiades (i. 4.21). In this edition Dodwell’s system has 
been adhered to mainly for the following* reasons. In the winter 
411-410 Thrasyllus‘ sailed to Athens to ask for reinforcements. 
Then 76n tod yetuSvos Anyovros (Diod. xiii. 49) Mindarus collected 
his fleet, and after sundry evolutions, which must have occupied 
a considerable time, was defeated and slain by Alcibiades in the 
battle of Cyzicus (c. April 410). The news only reached Sparta 
after some delay, and the Lacedaemonians in despair humbly 
begged for peace (Diod. xiii. 53°) which through the influence of 
Cleophon was refused. These negotiations cannot be placed much 
before the end of Theopompus’ archonship (411-410). Then Agis 
made his sally from Decelea (i. 1. 33) and was repulsed by Thra- 
syllus ; we now learn from Lysias (xxxii. 5, 7) that Thrasyllus was 
orparnyos eri tov émdirGv, so that, unless he received an extra- 


1 Annales Thucyd. et Xenophont. ? Dissertatio Chronologica. 

8 Cp. Beloch, Philologus, 1884, p. 276. ‘i. 8. 

5 Cp. Philochorus, fr. 117 Aaxeda:poviwy mpecBevodvrov rep) elpnyns 
dmortnaavtes "APnvaio: ob mpoonxavTo él dpxovros Oeomdumov (411-410). 
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ordinary appointment, he must have been elected in April 410, and 
entered on office in July. The probability therefore is that in this 
capacity he commanded the Athenians against Agis. Encouraged 
by the success the Athenians (§ 34) thereupon voted him 50 
triremes, besides horse and foot, i.e. not much before August 410. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the winter months were occupied 
by him in fitting out his fleet ; for Alcibiades in 407 took three or 
four months (i. 4. 21) to fit out his fleet, and in the following year, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, the Athenians were thirty days 
(i. 6. 24) in despatching the fleet of 110 ships, which afterwards 
fought at Arginusae. Then in the spring, or rather early summer 
(i. 2. 1), of 409, Thrasyllus set out for Samos, made some descents 
upon the Ionian coast and invaded (§ 4) eis riv Avdtay axpatovros 
rov oirov, i.e. June. 

Again, after the battle of Cyzicus, Pharnabazus allowed the ship- 
less Syracusans (i. 1. 25) vavmnyeioOar tpijpes ev ’Avravdpe doas 
€xagTot dm@decay, xpjpatd re SiSovs Kai vAnv ex ris “Idns Kopiter Oat 
ppdtwv. While they were building the ships, the Syracusans 
found time to help the Antandrians build their city wall and do 
them other services for which they were rewarded with the 
Antandrian citizenship. Nevertheless they had their 20 ships 
ready (i. 2. 8, 12) to meet Thrasyllus in July (§ 7). This could only 
be July 409: for it is inconceivable that the Syracusans could have 
felled the timber and built their ships by July 410, only two or three 
months after the battle of Cyzicus. 

Thirdly, Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Hypoth. to Lysias xxxii) 
actually states that Thrasyllus éxmde eis rHv ’Aciay ent TAavkinmov 
dpxovtos (410-409). 

Finally, Xenophon (i. 2.18) and Diodorus (xiii. 64) put the re- 
capture of Pylos by the Lacedaemonians in the winter of the same 
year as Thrasyllus’ expedition ; and we know from Diodorus that 
the siege was a long one, involving a blockade by sea as well as by 
land. It must therefore have been taken, while the sea was still 
navigable, i.e. in the autumn. But from CIA. i. 188, v. 10 it appears 
that Pylos in October 410 was still in the possession of the Athe- 
nians: probably, therefore, it was taken in the following year. 

Beloch (l.c.) ingeniously groups together a number of other 
coincidences all leading to the same result, that Thrasyllus sailed 
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in 409 and not in 410: but the arguments above given are the 
strongest (not indeed that much reliance can be placed on 
Dionysius’ chronology), and seem to be quite sufficient in them- 
selves. 

If, then, Thrasyllus sailed in 409, it follows from the chronological 
data of the Hellenics (as already stated) that Alcibiades returned 
to Athens in 407 (not 408). ‘This again can be otherwise strongly 
supported. In the first place the ten generals, who were elected 
(i. 5. 16) in succession to Alcibiades and his colleagues, were the 
generals who fought at Arginusae émi dpxovros Ka\Alov (Athen. v. 
p.218a). In the ordinary course of things they must have been 
elected about April 406 and entered on office in July of the same year. 
Again, in the summer of the same year, Callicratidas succeeded 
Lysander in the Spartan admiralship (i. 6. 1) mapeAndvOdros 48n Tod 
xpévov, i.e, a year since Lysander (similarly in 407) succeeded 
Cratesippidas (i. 5. 1) rs vavapxias mapehnAvdvias. But Lysander’s 
appointment was simultaneous (cp. ibid. rpérepov toitwy od moddA@ 
xpéve) with Alcibiades’ stay in Athens. Finally the historian 
Andron’, so far from putting Alcibiades’ return in 408, put it in 406 
in the archonship of Antigenes 407 July to 406 July (for Alcibiades, 
it must be remembered, landed at Piraeus in June), and he is said 
to have differed from Xenophon wepi ris xabddov. The battle of 
Notium, therefore, was probably fought early in 406. 

Here, again, Beloch (I.c.) confirms these main arguments by 
a number of coincidences, which it is unnecessary here to reproduce. 


B. The Despotism of the Thirty, 404-403. 


The dates given in the Aristotelian "A@nvaiwy moXirera (34-41) 
confirm the chronological data of the Hellenica and the results 
previously arrived at by Clinton. The Thirty, we are told (35. § 1), 
were appointed em) IvOodépou apxovros 404-403. Taken strictly 
this should mean that the Thirty came into power in or after July 


' Ap. Schol. Aristoph, Ran. 1422 wept ris Sevrépas adrod Ayer do- 
xwphoews, Hy indy epuye, karedOdv pev inl ’Aytvyévous (407-406)... 5d BB 
7S motedoa "Aytidxy 76 KuBepyyry 70 vavTindv kai irrnOfvar bd AvaodySpou 
dvoxeparOels bn’ “AOnvaiay, “Avdpwv 5% diapéperar mpds Revopavra mept ris 
xadddov. Kaddiorparos bé pyoww ori otros Fv 6 xaipds, ad’ dv Epuyer 6 
"Adu Biabys, 
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404, a month or two later than is generally supposed; the interpo- 
lator in the Hellenics (ii. 3. 1), however, tells us that afterwards the 
Athenians struck out Pythodorus’ name ér: év édvyapyia ypéOn, and 
called the year dvapyia; and Aristotle also says that the Thirty 
appointed mevraxogious Bovdeuras kal ras d\Xas dpxds, so that his 
election must have taken place before any archon eponymous had 
been regularly elected (i.e. before July): otherwise the Athenians 
would scarcely have erased his name. Again, 7dy dé rod xetpsvos 
éverr@ros (35. § 1), when Thrasybulus seized Phyle, agrees with 
Xenophon’s émcylyverat . .. xedv mapmAnOys (ii. 4.3). Further, Aris- 
totle, though he mentions no definite time, speaks of the expulsion 
of the Thirty (38. § 1), which Xenophon puts after an eight months’ 
reign (ii. 4. 21, c. February), as happening a considerable time 
before the final amnesty+: in this interval therefore there was 
time for the appointment of the Ten at Athens, for various 
negotiations between Athens and Sparta, and for the expedition 
of Lysander, followed by the second expedition of king Pausanias 
at the head of the Peloponnesian Confederacy. Meantime the 
Athenians in the city suffered great hardships from famine and 
want of money (Xen. Mem. ii. 7.2; Isocr. xvi. 13), so that we need 
not be surprised to find that according to Plutarch (Glor. Athen. 
349 f.) Thrasybulus did not return to Athens till the 12th of Boe- 
dromion (September). The final suppression of the Thirty at 
Eleusis, which Xenophon (ii. 4. 43) merely states as happening 
torép» xpdv@ Aristotle (40. § 4) definitely fixes to gree rpir@ pera 
tiv e€oiknow ent Revawvérov apxovros, i.€. 401-400. 


C. The Elean War’, 399-397. 


Clinton’s chronology of this war (401-399) was long ago over- 
thrown by Grote’s common-sense remark (ix. 49), that, had the 
war been going on at the time of the Olympic festival (400 B.C.), the 


1 Cp. 39. § 1 éyévovro & ai Siaddoeas én’ Evxaciov dpxovros, 403. 
This passage is an apparent contradiction to the same author’s state- 
ment infr. 41. 1 é? Tv@0ddpou . . . dpxovros (404-403). In a way both 
statements are right. Pythodorus’ year was the year of anarchy, and 
Euclides was not elected archon till the democracy was restored, i.c. 
after Sept. 403: cp. Plut. Glor. Athen. 349 f. 

2 Classical Review, 1893, p. 156. 
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fact would hardly have been left unnoticed by all the ancient 
authorities. 

The chronological problem is here twofold. (1) Did the war last 
two years or three? (2) Did the war take place before or after the 
95th Olympiad? 

As to (1) Xenophon is perhaps ambiguous’: Diodorus (xiv. 17, 
34) limits the war to two years; but Pausanias (iii. 8. 3-5) who 
evidently follows Xenophon, speaks distinctly of three years—r@ de 
ehebis érer... tpirm dé éret rov modeuov. Did he then misinterpret 
Xenophon, who being a contemporary authority is manifestly of 
the chiefest importance? If we examine the passage in the Hel- 
lenica (iii. 2. 21-30), there can hardly be a doubt that he did not. 
According to Xenophon, Agis’ first campaign was cut short by the 
occurrence of an earthquake. But mepidyrt r@ emavr@ the ephors 
again declared war against the Eleans. Now the phrase mepidyrt 
t@ éavr@ can only mean, ‘when the year was drawing to a close’ 
(cp. Classen’s note to Thuc. i. 30 mwepidvre t@ Oépet); and as Xeno- 
phon, like Thucydides, always begins his year about our April, the 
close of his year must be February or March. On this interpreta- 
tion, what follows immediately becomes intelligible. The Spartans, 
we are told, summoned contingents from their allies, who all, even 
including the Athenians, obeyed the summons, except the Boeotians 
and Corinthians. Then Agis at the head of this army entered Elis 
through Aulon, whereupon the Lepreates and others revolted from 
the Eleans. The Spartan king sacrificed at Olympia without oppo- 
sition, and next proceeded to plunder the country ; so rich was the 
booty that many Achaeans and Arcadians volunteered to join him. 
As he approached the city itself, internal dissensions broke out ; not- 
withstanding this, Agis after waiting awhile inactive retired, leaving 
a garrison at Epitalium. All this must have occupied a consider- 
able time, namely, all the spring and the best part of the summer 
of the second year’s campaign, so that we are not surprised to 
learn (§ 30) that this garrison continued to ravage the country 7é 
Aotrdy O€pos kai roy emidvra xemadva, At last rod émidyros Bépovs (i. e. 
in the third year) the Eleans, to avoid further suffering, consented 
to accept the terms imposed by Sparta. Evidently, therefore, 


* Grote (1. c.) follows Xenophon and Pausanias : Curtius, Gr. Gesch. v. 
Anm. 70, prefers Diodorus, 
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Xenophon represents the events as extending over three years, and 
Diodorus is wrong in limiting them to two years. 

As to (2), Xenophon’s‘ narrative seems to imply the later date, 
399-397, rather than the earlier, 402-401, which is given by 
Diodorus (I. c.) who is followed by Grote and Curtius* For in iii. 
2. 21 he distinctly states that rovrov ... mparropévev ev rH “Aoia tid 
Acpxvdida at the same time the Elean War took place in Greece. 
Now, by reckoning back from Xenophon’s Anab. vii. 6. 1, and from 
the eclipse of August 14, 394°, it appears that Dercylidas took the 
command in Asia in the autumn of 399 and that Agesilaus succeeded 
him in the spring or summer of 396. At the time of Cinadon’s con- 
spiracy, which is related by Xenophon immediately before the 
king’s expedition to Asia*, Agesilaus had not yet been a year upon 
the throne. Supposing then that his predecessor Agis died in the 
spring of 397, the conspiracy may very well have taken place in the 
winter months of 397-396, and would give an additional reason® for 
the ephors being willing to send Agesilaus abroad at the head of 
2,000 Neodamodes or enfranchised Helots. If then Agis died in 
the spring of 397 immediately after the conclusion of the Elean 
War (as is plain from iii. 3. 1), his first expedition against Elis must 
have taken place in 399, the year after the Olympic festival, 398 
must have been the year of his second and principal invasion, and 
peace must have been concluded in 397. 


D. The Corinthian War, 395-386. 


The dates for the beginning and end of the Corinthian War are 
well established, the first by the eclipse of August 14, 394 °, the 
second by the consensus of evidence that the Peace of Antalcidas’, 
which ended the war, was concluded in the archonship of Theo- 
dotus, July 387~-July 386. The eclipse fixes first the date of the 


1 Cp. Sievers, Gr. Gesch. p. 382; Breitenbach, Xen. Hell. notes; 
A. Holm, Gr. Gesch. iii. 8. 

2 For an examination of Curtius’ arguments cp. Classical Review (l.c.). 

* iv. 3. Io. 4 ili. 3. 4. 

5 Cp. Brasidas’ expedition to Thrace, Thuc. iv. 80. 

6 iv, 3.10; Lysias, xix. 28. 

7 Aristides, ii. 370; Diod. xiv. 110; Polyb. i. 6. 
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outbreak of the war in the preceding year, in which campaign? 
Lysander was slain at Haliartus; and secondly the dates of the 
sea-fight at Cnidus, a few days before the eclipse ; of the battle of 
Coronea a short time after the eclipse; and also of the battle of 
Corinth, which was fought a few weeks earlier, in the beginning 
of the archonship of Eubulides ?, July 394. The chronology of the 
subsequent events has been much disputed owing to the vagueness 
of the marks of time given by Xenophon and the palpable mis- 
takes of Diodorus; a difference indeed of as much as two years 
appears in the various arrangements advocated by different 
chronologists, some placing the destruction of the Spartan mora 
by Iphicrates in 392, others in 390, according as they date the 
biennial Isthmian games mentioned by Xenophon *. Clinton takes 
the earlier date; Grote prefers the later, which has been adopted 
in this edition, on the ground that not only is it more probable 
in itself, but that what little additional evidence has been collected 
since his time tends to confirm it. 

The prime difficulty is due to the fact that Xenophon has chosen 
to narrate the events of the war by land and by sea in two wholly 
distinct sections, which only cross each other certainly at one 
point* and doubtfully at another ®, and out of neither case can 
much help be derived towards fixing the chronology. The events 
of the land-war he narrates uninterruptedly from iv. 4. 1, when 
Agesilaus at the end of the campaign of 394 B.c. disbanded his 
army, to iv. 7.7, where he recounts an expedition of Agesipolis 
against Argos. Then from iv. 8.1 to v. 1. 35 he professes to relate 
mavra... Th kata Oddarray Kal ras mpds Oaharry médets yevdpeva—all 
the events that happened by sea during the same period of time, 
under the limitation, however, that he treats only of ray mpdtewv 
tas agtouynuovevrovs. The problem is therefore so to combine these 
two sections and harmonize them with the scattered statements of 
other authorities, as to evolve a tolerably self-consistent scheme of 
chronology. 


iii. 5. 19. 
* CIA. ii.’ 2084 Acfirews . . . daéOave éx’ EvBovAidou éy KopivOe trav 
névre innéwy : cp. Aristides, ji. 370. 3 iv. 5. 1. 


* iv. 3. ro. Agesilaus heard the news of the battle of Cnidus just 
before the battle of Coronea. 


® iv. 4. 19; iv. 8. 23: Teleutias’ 12 ships. 
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At the end of the campaign of 394 B.c., Agesilaus}, we are 
told, disbanded his army and sailed home; and Conon?, while 
blockading the Hellespont, collected ships for the ensuing cam- 
paign. Accordingly next spring (393) Conon and Pharnabazus sailed 
across the Aegean, made various descents upon the Peloponnesian 
coast, captured Cythera, and sailed to the Isthmus of Corinth, 
where they found a number of allies assembled to prosecute the 
war with Sparta. Pharnabazus® urged them to act vigorously, 
leaving with them at the same time a considerable sum of money, 
and then sailed homewards. On the way, however, Conon per- 
suaded him to allow him to stay with the fleet at Athens, and to 
provide him with money for the purpose of rebuilding the Long 
Walls and the fortifications of Piraeus. Thus was Conon enabled 
to do this great service to his country. That all these events, 
including at least the beginning of the rebuilding of the Long 
Walls, must have taken place before July 393, is proved by an 
inscription’ recently discovered at Athens, which records the 
hiring of artisans by Conon for this purpose in the archonship of 
Eubulides, July 394 to July 393. With the Persian gold the 
Corinthians ° also found the means to equip a fleet, with which they 
gained the mastery over the Corinthian Gulf and maintained it, 
nothwithstanding the efforts of the Lacedaemonians to dispossess 
them, until Teleutias (apparently in the following year 392-391) 
succeeded to the command of the Lacedaemonian ships and 
asserted once more the Lacedaemonian supremacy. 

So far all is clear: now comes the first difficulty. Are the 
dissensions and battles at Corinth narrated by Xenophon in iv. 4 
to be put defore or after the visit of Conon and Pharnabazus? 
Grote ® argues with great force that they are to be put afterwards. 
He maintains that on the first outbreak of the war in 395, when 
they received money from Tithraustes’, and again, in 393, when 
they received money from Pharnabazus, the Corinthians were 
zealous in carrying on the war and had no reasons for discontent ; 


liv. 4. 1. This happened some time after the Pythian games 
(September) : cp. iv. 3. a with Plut. Ages, 19. 

2 iv. 8. 7. + iv. 8. 8. 

4 CIA. ii. 830. Kohler, Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Instit in Athen, iii. 
1878, p. 50, and Wachsmuth, Konigl. sachsisch. Gesell. 1887, p. 372- 

> iv, 8 ro, 11, 8 ix, 152. T Hii, 5. 1. 
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whereas the discontents spoken of in iv. 4. 1 could only have 
arisen from causes which ‘took effect after a long continuance — 
the hardships of the land-wars, the losses of property and slaves, 
the jealousy towards Attica and Boeotia as being undisturbed, &c.’ 
At least the summer of 393 must therefore be allowed, wherein 
the ravages complained of may have taken place; so that, if the 
month ' of the Euclea? be February, the massacre of the oligarchs 
must have happened about February 392. Then Praxitas gained 
his victory within the walls of Corinth in the summer of the same 
year, and at the end of the campaign large armaments were given 
up on both sides’, and the contending parties henceforward limited 
themselves to harassing each other with mercenary forces stationed 
at Corinth and Sicyon respectively. In the same year may be 
placed the exploits* of Iphicrates’ peltasts at Phlius and in Arcadia, 
and the rebuilding of the Long Walls of Corinth with the help of 
the Athenians. Agesilaus’ first invasion of Argos, the event next 
recorded by Xenophon °, thus falls naturally at the opening of the 
campaign of 391—a date confirmed by Andocides *, who apparently 


1 Kirchner, De Andocidis quae fertur tertia oratione, p. 10. Could 
more reliance be placed on this conjecture, based upon the analogy of 
the Calendar of Corcyra, the colony of Corinth, it would be a still 
stronger confirmation of Grote’s view. 

2 iv. 4. 2. 3 iv. 4. 14. * iv. 4. 15-18. 5 iv. 4. 19. 

8 Cp. iii, 18-20, It seems impossible to make Andocides quite con- 
sistent with Xenophon. He speaks of three Peloponnesian victories, 
and by the third over ’Apyeious yey Gravras nal KopivOiovs, #udv 82 Kal 
Bowrayv robs mapévras (cp. Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 9) he evidently means 
Praxitas’ victory within the Long Walls of Corinth. If Xenophon be 
right, then Andocides must be wrong in stating that the Lacedaemonians 
at the same time captured Lechaeum—a pardonable exaggeration in an 
orator, especially when we remember what Xenophon tells us, that many 
of the Boeotian guards within the town were slain upon the walls and 
upon the roofs of the docks. Andocides goes on to say that, now that 
the war had lasted four years (395-392), the Boeotians were on the point 
of making peace, agreeing to leave Orchomenus independent, though 
this had been their original subject of dispute with Sparta; whereas the 
Argives, secured by their warpia and idia elpqrn from all ravaging of their 
country (i.e. before Agesilaus’ invasion in 391), were eager for the war 
to continue. At this moment the Athenians were (§ 12) already in 
possession of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and according to Andocides 
the Lacedaemonians were now ready to admit their claims to these 
possessions ; whereas Antalcidas’ proposals (Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 12-15), 
that the Athenians should recognize their independence, had resulted in 
the complete breakdown of his negotiations. This implies that Antalcidas’ 
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in the winter of 392-391 speaks of the war as having continued 
four years (i.e. 395-392) and of the Argolis being as yet unravaged. 
It is to be noted that Diodorus (xiv. 97) also speaks of an invasion 
of the Argolis by Agesilaus in the archonship of Nicoteles 391-390; 
but he represents Agesilaus as returning immediately to Sparta, 
instead of marching onwards, as Xenophon relates, to the Isthmus, 
so that not too much stress must be laid upon this coincidence. 
The invasion of the Argolis was followed by the capture of 
Lechaeum through the joint action of Agesilaus and Teleutias 1. 
This brings us next? (é« rovrov) to Agesilaus’ expedition against 
Corinth at the time of the Isthmian Games? (c. June 390), shortly 
after which occurred the destruction of the Spartan mora by 
Iphicrates at the time of the Hyacinthian Festival (midsummer). 
This latter date is indirectly confirmed by the passage already 
referred to in Andocides (iii. 37), where the orator states that 
though the war has continued four years, the Spartans had as yet 
suffered no reverse by Jand—a statement which would have been 
quite impossible after this victory of Iphicrates. 

It is natural to suppose that Agesilaus’ campaign against the 
Acarnanians, which Xenophon? next relates, belongs to the fol- 
lowing year, though there is no reason, except its order in his 
narrative, why it should not be put a year later, i.e. 388: for the 
only marks of time that the historian gives (§ 12 16 perda@poy and 
7. § 1 mapedOdvros rod xetpavos) do nothing towards fixing the year. 
Similarly Agesipolis’ invasion of the Argolis, which happened é« 
rovrov’, may be equally well assigned to 388 or 387: it appears at 
any rate from v. I. 29 that it must have occurred very shortly before 
the Peace of Antalcidas. 
scheme was earlier in date (perhaps the summer of 392) than the proposed 
peace advocated by Andocides; and that both the Athenians and the 
Spartans in the interval had seen some additional reasons for wishing 
for peace, These may well be found, on the part of the Athenians in 
the loss of Conon’s services owing to his arrest by Tiribazus, and on the 
part of the Spartans in the breakdown of Antalcidas’ negotiations and 
consequent fear of Persia. 

1 iv. 4. 19 and iv. 8 rr. iv. 5. 1. 

3 If this expedition be referred (with Clinton, Dodwell, Breitenbach, 


&c.) to 392, then all the events hitherto spoken of have to be crowded 
into the single year 393 instead of being spread over the three years 


393-391. ; 
4 iv, 6, 1-14. 5 iv. 7. 2. 
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So much for the chronology of the events by land. 

The chronology of the events by sea is still more difficult owing 
to the fact already mentioned, that Xenophon only professes to 
make a selection of the most important events (iv. 8. I-v. 1. 35). 
How far he has narrated them in chronological order, and how 
far he has grouped them together for purposes of convenience in 
narrating, is in many cases impossible to discover. Little help can 
be gained from other sources. Diodorus gives practically none: 
his unreliability is abundantly evident from two palpable mistakes 
that he makes in the course of this period (not to mention others) ; 
(a) Diphridas, he says in contradiction to Xenophon ‘, commanded 
in Asia defore and not after Thibron ; (4) he leaves, obviously by 
accident, a whole year blank between Thrasybulus’ setting out to 
the Hellespont? and his death at Aspendus. Fortunately Polybius* 
(and his statement is confirmed by Aristides, ii. 370) fixes with cer- 
tainty the Peace of Antalcidas to the year 387-386. Only two 
inscriptions throw any light upon the question. The first (CIA. ii. 
830) confirms the date already assumed for Conon’s rebuilding of 
the Athenian Long Walls (393 spring or summer): the second 
(CIA. ii. Add. 14 b) is thought to prove that the final acceptance of 
the Peace of Antalcidas must be put some months later than the 
date assigned by Clinton; for the inscription shows that Athens 
was still endeavouring in the archonship of Theodotus (387-386) to 
strengthen her influence in Clazomenae. This, it is rightly argued‘, 
would have been impossible after the acceptance of the Peace, 
which must therefore be dated, not at the beginning, but nearer the 
middle of Theodotus’ archonship. 

Beyond these scanty materials no further direct evidence from 
ancient sources seems to be available. But a certain amount of 
indirect evidence can be obtained from the succession of Spartan 
admirals, if two or three preliminary assumptions be granted. The 
first assumption is that the admiralship at Sparta was, as a general 
rule, an annual office ; the second that the newly elected admiral 
generally entered upon his office about midsummer. For both 


1 xiv. 97-99; cp. Xen. Hell. iv. 8. ar. 

* xiv. 94-99. 

34.6; cp. Diod. xiv. 110, 117. 

‘ Cp. Swoboda and Kohler, Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Instit. vii, 1882. 
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these assumptions a very considerable} amount of evidence can be 
collected, and their general truth may be granted. The third 
assumption is that the six names, which can be collected from the 
Hellenica between the years 393 and 387, viz, Podanemus and 
his temporary successors, Teleutias, Ecdicus, Teleutias, Hierax, 
Antalcidas,—furnish an exhaustive list; and the fourth, that 
Teleutias, whatever may have been his title, practically filled the 
office, like Lysander before him, on two, if not three occasions, 
notwithstanding the law? od vdépos avrois bis roy avrdy vavapyeiv. 
Under these four assumptions, which in several points, as will 
appear, are incidentally confirmed, the various dates in the 
maritime war can be fixed with some degree of apparent accuracy. 

How then is this list of six admirals arrived at? In Hell. iv. 8. 
11 we are told that Podanemus was put in command of a fleet to 
counteract the Corinthian fleet, which had been equipped with the 
gold of Pharnabazus in 393 B.C. This cannot have occurred till 
after midsummer, so that Podanemus’ year of office must have 
been 393-392. Podanemus was however slain, and succeeded first 
by his secretary Pollis, who, being wounded, was in his turn 
succeeded by Herippidas. If then we suppose that at midsummer 
392 Teleutias replaced Herippidas in the ordinary way, although 
Xenophon does not on this occasion call him vavapxos, we then get 
an important synchronism between the series of events by sea and 
land. For this would make Teleutias’ year to have been 392-391, 
and it appears from the dates for the war by land already arrived 
at, that it was in the spring of 391 that Teleutias captured the 
docks of Lechaeum on the same day that his brother Agesilaus 
re-took the Long Walls of Corinth (Hell. iv. 4. 19). 

Xenophon nowhere says that Ecdicus (iv. 8. 20) was Teleutias’ 
immediate successor. Can it be proved that he was? Here our 
only resource is to reckon backwards from Antalcidas, whose year 
can be fixed with something like certainty to 388-387. For the 
Peace negotiated by him cannot for the reasons alleged by Clinton 
be put very late in the archonship of Theodotus, nor yet very 
early, as appears from the inscription about Clazomenae already 


1 Cp. Beloch, Rheinisches Museum, xxxiv. 1879; Philologus, xliii. 
1884: Appendix, p. 344. . 
2 ii, 1. 7. * Cp, supr. p. xlvii. 
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alluded to (CIA.14b). Further it appears from Xenophon’s narra- 
tive’ that the negotiations were carried on by Antalcidas during 
his year of office. Out of that time his journey to Susa and back, 
and his business there, cannot have occupied less than six months, 
and he appears in active command of his fleet both before and 
after his journey. On his return to the coast of the Aegean he 
found a contingent of Syracusan and Italian ships ready to help 
him, which, under the conditions of ancient navigation, cannot 
have reached the Hellespont before May. He then captured 8 
Athenian ships, and further collected a fleet of 80 ships, with 
which he obtained so complete a command over the Hellespont 
that the Athenians in alarm once more became eager for peace. 
Finally a congress of Greek deputies met (probably at Sardis) to 
consider the terms offered by the King of Persia, and after this 
some considerable interval must have elapsed between this con- 
gress and the final acceptance of the Peace by the various 
Greek states about Nov. 387. All these proceedings must have 
required many months, so that, as Antalcidas seems to have 
undertaken his journey to Susa shortly after he entered upon his 
office, his year of command must, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
have been 388-387. His immediate predecessor was the admiral 
Hierax (v. 1. 3,6), whose secretary was Gorgopas, and whose year 
must evidently have been 389-388. In that passage Kenophon 
relates with some detail under what circumstances Hierax took 
over the fleet from Teleutias; and in the previous chapter (iv. 8. 
23) how Teleutias had in his turn succeeded or rather perhaps 
superseded the admiral Ecdicus. It seems therefore legitimate to 
infer that Teleutias must at any rate, whether he was entitled 
vavapxos or not, have held the ordinary year’s command 390-389; 
while, if he superseded Ecdicus a few months after the latter’s 
appointment, as an attempt will be made to show, he must then 
have been de facto commander-in-chief of the Spartan fleet for 
more than eighteen months. This would make Ecdicus’ year of 
office to be 391-390; whence it follows from what has already 
been stated, that Ecdicus in his turn must have been Teleutias’ 
immediate successor, shortly after the latter’s capture of Lechaeum 
in the early summer of 391. 
Mv. 1. 6-25, 
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The lists of Spartan admirals having been thus arrived at, 
the remaining events of the maritime war can be arranged with 
comparative ease. 

393-392. Podanemus, admiral; Pollis, secretary. 

Certain skirmishes took place this year in the Corinthian Gulf of 
which Xenophon gives no details, except the death of Podanemus 
and the wounding of Pollis, whereupon the command was taken 
by Herippidas. 

392-391. Teleutias, admiral (?). 

A priori and on the analogy of Lysander it would be natural to 
suppose that Teleutias was regularly appointed admiral this year, 
and that afterwards owing to his distinguished services and as the 
brother of King Agesilaus he was on the two subsequent occa- 
sions irregularly appointed to the supreme command. In the 
absence of all direct evidence however this must be left an open 
question. 

This summer (392) Antalcidas’ attempt? to bring about a general 
peace among the contending Greek states in the name of Tiri- 
bazus, the Persian satrap at Sardis, failed owing to the opposition 
of Athens, Thebes, and Argos. 

In the autumn Tiribazus °*, having first arrested Conon, who had 
come as envoy to his court to represent Athenian interests against 
Antalcidas, repaired to the Persian Court at Susa. After his 
arrival the Persian king sent down Struthas to succeed him at 
Sardis. Some six months must be allowed for these two journeys, 
which brings us to the spring of 391. This spring Teleutias cap- 
tured* the docks of Lechaeum on the same day that Agesilaus 
after his invasion of the Argolis re-took the Long Walls of Corinth. 
About the same time the Lacedaemonians, finding Struthas hostile 
to their interests in Asia, sent out Thibron to oppose him: but 
Thibron was soon defeated and slain. 

391-390. Ecdicus, admiral. 

The Lacedaemonians at one and the same time sent out their 
admiral Ecdicus to help their supporters in Rhodes, and Diphridas 
to collect the remains of Thibron’s army and continue the war against 
Struthas. Diodorus (xiv. 97), it is to be noticed, synchronizes the 
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invasion of the Argolis by Agesilaus (which however, as was noted 
above, he describes with some difference of detail as compared 
with Xenophon), and the expedition of Eudocimus (presumably 
Ecdicus ?), Philodicus, and Diphridas. It is noticeable too that he 
records them both under the year of the archon Nicoteles 391-390. 
The synchronism is doubtless more reliable than the date; still 
they both confirm the present scheme of chronology, which puts 
the expedition of Agesilaus in the same natural year (391) as the 
admiralship of Ecdicus; for according to Diodorus’ system of 
reckoning, which begins the year in mid-winter or early spring, 
391 is the proper figure, whereby to denote the whole archonship 
of Nicoteles. Ecdicus, Xenophon tells us’, finding the enemy too 
strong at Rhodes, remained inactive at Rhodes until his recall on 
the arrival of Teleutias ovv rais dabexa vavoty ais eiyev ev To Tept 
*Axaiay kal Aéxatov xéAr@. At this point, if we suppose that Teleu- 
tias simply succeeded Ecdicus in the ordinary way, we have to 
assume not only that Ecdicus remained inactive for the remainder 
of his twelve months’ command at Cnidus, but that Teleutias also 
after his first year had remained a second year in command of 
these same 12 ships in the Corinthian Gulf, after his victory 
and the permanent occupation of Lechaeum by the Lacedae- 
monians had rendered his further presence there unnecessary. In 
favour of this hypothesis it might of course be argued that, if 
neither of the two commanders had done anything of importance 
within the year, Xenophon would, according to the principle which 
he laid down for himself in iv. 8.1, have simply skipped over the 
interval. Still it seems to be more consistent with Xenophon’s 
narrative here, and, as will appear hereafter, with the exploits of 
Thrasybulus, who was sent out against Teleutias, and of his suc- 
cessors, to suppose that the Spartan government, contrasting the 
victorious energy of Teleutias at Lechaeum in the spring with the 
unsuccessful inactivity of Ecdicus at Cnidus, decided to supersede 
the regular admiral after a few months only of his command had 
expired. If this hypothesis be correct, Teleutias must have sent 
(§ 23 dmoréuypar) Ecdicus home in the autumn of 391, and must have 
continued for some twenty months or more (just like Lysander in 
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4C5, 404 B.C.) de facto admiral of the Spartan fleet, whatever his 
title may have been. Soon after his arrival (i.e. late autumn of 
391) Teleutias sailed to Rhodes and on the way captured? an 
Athenian squadron, which had been despatched under Philocrates 
to assist Evagoras in Cyprus. The Athenians thereupon made 
great exertions to counteract the activity of Sparta in the eastern 
Aegean, and sent a fleet of 40 vessels under Thrasybulus the 
Stirlan to help the Rhodian democrats. Most of the winter of 391- 
390, we may well assume, was occupied in equipping this fleet, so 
that Thrasybulus probably sailed in the spring of 390. For fear of 
Teleutias, however, he directed his course to the Hellespont, where 
among other things he succeeded in winning over Byzantium to 
the Athenian: side and in imposing the toll upon vessels passing 
through the Bosporus once more for the benefit of Athens. 

390-389. Teleutias, de facto admiral. 

Diodorus?, as it has already been said, chronicles these opera- 
tions of Thrasybulus under the two years 392 and 390, leaving by 
some mistake the intervening year a blank. Now it appears from 
Lysias (xxviii and xxix), Demosthenes (xx. 59, lvii. 38), and various 
inscriptions *, as well as from Xenophon and Diodorus, that 
Thrasybulus’ successes were wide and far-reaching in their results, 
so that his operations may well have extended over two years or 
rather parts of two years. Probably therefore he spent the whole 
of the summer of 390 on the Hellespont and Bosporus, and the 
winter months at Lesbos, and undertook the disastrous raid upon 
Aspendus in which he lost his life in the spring of 3869, i.e. in the 
latter half of the archonship of Demostratus. Diodorus, it will be 
noticed, also puts his death in the archonship of Demostratus, 
meaning thereby, however, our year 390. Still he is by no means 
particular under which year he arranges his events, so that the 
coincidence noted is some small confirmation of the present 
arrangement of events. 

If then the spring of 389 be adopted as the date of Thrasybulus’ 
death, the succeeding events may be put in the order narrated by 
Xenophon. 

389-388. Hierax, admiral; Gorgopas, secretary. 


1 iv. 8. 24. 2 xiv. 94, 97. 
3 Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Instit. vii. 1882, 174 ff., 312 ff. 
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Of this year’s generals the Athenians sent out Agyrrhius’ to 
take the command of Thrasybulus’ ships, which had retreated to 
Rhodes; Iphicrates, the mercenary leader (there is no need to sup- 
pose that he had been regularly elected orparnyés), to counteract 
the measures which the Lacedaemonians were taking to undo 
Thrasybulus’ work upon the Hellespont; and Pamphilus? to put 
a stop to the piracy of the Aeginetans. After an encounter with 
Pamphilus at Aegina, Teleutias was succeeded by Hierax, the 
regular admiral for the year. Hierax at once sailed to Rhodes *, 
leaving his secretary Gorgopas behind at Aegina, who for five 
months besieged Pamphilus in a fortress which the Athenians had 
built upon the island: whereupon the Athenians removed Pam- 
philus and his troops. Aristophanes in the Plutus (174, 176; 
cp. Eccles. 184), which was exhibited about Feb. 388, has an 
obscure allusion to Agyrrhius and apparently to some legal process 
going on against a Pamphilus who may very reasonably be 
identified with the unsuccessful general at Aegina, 

388-387. Antalcidas, admiral; Nicolochus, secretary. 

After their removal of Pamphilus, the Athenians began once 
more to suffer from the depredations of the Aeginetans; so now 
they equipped a new squadron under Eunomus, probably one of 
the new generals for the year, against them. Shortly afterwards 
the new Spartan admiral Antalcidas arrived at Aegina. 

The remaining events of the war seem to present little chronolo- 
gical difficulty. Antalcidas took Gorgopas with him as escort from 
Aegina to Ephesus, whence he immediately sent him back again, 
at the same time that he despatched his secretary Nicolochus to 
Abydos to succeed Anaxibius, who had been defeated and slain by 
Iphicrates in the previous year. Gorgopas on his return voyage 
fell in with Eunomus*, drove him back to Aegina, and next day 
defeated him, capturing four of his ships. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he was himself defeated by Chabrias, who was on his way 
to Cyprus to help Evagoras. Eteonicus® was apparently appointed 
to succeed Gorgopas at Aegina. These events may all very well 
have occurred before or during the autumn of 388. Xenophon then 
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goes on to say éx S€ rovrov of Aakedatydmot Tedeuriay ad éxméumovow 
emt Tavras Tas vais vavapyxov. 

If by vavapyos Xenophon here means the ordinary admiral for 
the year, we must suppose that the operations of Teleutias re- 
corded in the following sections (v. 1. 13-24) belong to the year 
387-386, and that they are inserted out of their chronological 
order, because in § 25 Xenophon goes on to speak of Antalcidas, 
who appears to be still in his year of office (i.e. 388-387). It is, 
however, much simpler to suppose? that the designation vavapyos is 
here specially limited by the addition émi ravras ras vais, and that 
the Spartans, in the year of Antalcidas, were merely once more (av) 
availing themselves of the services of their hitherto only successful 
commander at sea. In fact a continuous reading of Xenophon’s 
narrative, especially § 20 éxeivos (Teleutias) yap ¢vdpicev dpuedéarepov 
pev éxew tots *AOnvaiovs wept Td ev Te Aupeve vavtixdv Topywra 
drohw\dros, seems to necessitate this hypothesis : for Gorgopas was 
slain about midsummer 388, and the exploits of Teleutias here 
recorded evidently followed close upon his death. 

Meantime Antalcidas, having spent some six or eight months in 
his negotiations with the Persian king and in his journey to and from 
Susa, came down (c. March 387) again to the Aegean coast. There 
hearing that Nicolochus was besieged by Iphicrates at Abydos, he 
went by land to that city. Arrived at Abydos he collected a fleet 
of more than 80 ships, with which he drove Iphicrates and the 
other Athenian commanders out of the Hellespont, and soon 
reduced the Athenians at home to wish eagerly for peace. Then 
followed (c. May or June 387) the congress of Greek deputies, 
assembled under the presidency of Tiribazus (probably at Sardis), 
to listen to the terms dictated to them by the Great King. The 
next six months must have been occupied in the return of the 
deputies to their respective states, the opposition raised by Thebes, 
Agesilaus’ threatened invasion of Boeotia, and the terrorizing of 
Corinth and Argos into submission, until at last probably about 
November of the same year the ém ’Avradxidou eipnyn was finally 
accepted by all the Greek states. 


1 Cp. Breitenbach, note ad loc. 
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E. From the Peace of Antalcidas to the Battle of Leuctra, 
386-371. 


In this section the chronology of the first seven or eight years is 
extremely doubtful. We have to content ourselves with the dates 
and arrangement of Diodorus, except in so far as they can be cor- 
rected from the order observed by Xenophon in recording the 
same events. The chronology of the last eight years can be deter- 
mined with much greater certainty, since we are here no longer 
mainly dependent upon Diodorus. Xenophon himself gives several 
definite marks of time, fixing the events of at least four successive 
years, 378-375. Two Attic inscriptions are of great importance ; 
the first', dated the archonship of Nausinicus 378-377, deals 
with the affairs of the Second Athenian Confederacy : the second 2, 
dated the archonship of Hippodamas 375-374, practically settles, 
as will be seen, the date of Timotheus’ expedition round the 
Peloponnesus. The speech of Apollodorus (Dem. xlix) contra Timo- 
theum fixes the date of Timotheus’ second command to April 373, and 
his trial to November of the same year. The Pseudo-Demosthenes 
(lix. 1357) and Plutarch (Ages. 28) agree in assigning the battle 
of Leuctra to the year 371, the latter giving the day of the month 
as the fifth of Hecatombaeon, viz. July 6 or 8. The data for 
arranging the events of the successive years, where they differ at 
all from Clinton, are given under each year. 

386-385 B.C. Sparta* seems to have occupied the whole of this 
year in enforcing the provisions of the ‘King’s Peace,’ of which she 
was the originator and had been constituted the champion. 

385-384 B.C. Clinton is apparently right in assigning the siege * 
of Mantinea by Agesipolis to this year, though the data are very 
unsatisfactory and even contradictory. Xenophon would seem to 
imply that the siege began in the year after the expiration of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace between Sparta and Mantinea. Now we 
know from Thucydides® that it was concluded in the winter 418— 
417, so that it must have expired in the winter 388-387. Xeno- 
phon ought therefore to mean that the war broke out in 386 at 

1 CIA. ii. 17. 2? CIA. ii. 49. 3 v.41. 36, 
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Jatest. It is noticeable that in § 4 he implies that the siege did 
not last a very long time. 

Diodorus? puts the war in the archonship of Mystichides 386- 
385, i.e. in 386, thus agreeing with Xenophon. However he con- 
tradicts himself by saying? of the Spartans otdé dv0 érn pudd£avres 
Tas Kowas orovdds, since in this very chapter he assigns the declara- 
tion of war to the first year after the Peace of Antalcidas. Then 
he makes * the siege end under the archonship of Dexitheus in the 
winter of 385-384, i. e. 385, thus regarding it as lasting some eighteen 
months. Probably therefore the best way out of  e difficulty is 
to take 385 as the year for the whole campaign, the beginning ° 
of which may very well have been in the last months of Mysti- 
chides’ archonship, May or June, and the end in the first half of 
Dexitheus’ archonship, September or October. In this case we 
must not press too strictly the date of the termination of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace: in fact Xenophon himself (§ 2) introduces it with 
an éAéyovro. Moreover some eighteen months between the final 
ratification of the Peace of Antalcidas and the actual renewal of 
hostilities 2 Zrtorz does not appear too long. 

The action of the Phliasian exiles to procure their own restora- 
tion was, Xenophon * tells us, occasioned by the fate of Mantinea, 
which surrendered, as we have seen, in the autumn of 385. This 
event therefore falls most naturally into the winter months 385- 
384. 

384-383 B.C. The historian records no events of this year. 

383-382, 382-381 B.c. The events next related by Xenophon ®, 
are (a) the appearance of Acanthian and Ambraciot envoys at 
Sparta to ask for help against Olynthus (which may probably be 
put in the winter or early spring), and the resolution of the Lace- 
daemonians and their allies to accede to the request; (4) the 
preliminary expedition of Eudamidas és rdyiora (§ 23) after this 
resolution and the surprise of the Cadmea by his brother Phoe- 
bidas, while he was on his march, @épous dvros (§ 29), to join him. 

It is a question whether these events should be assigned to the 
Julian year 383 or 382. 

E. Curtius, E. von Stern’, and others prefer the year 383. 


1 xv. 2, 5. * xv. 5. 3 xv. 12. ‘vy. 2, 8-10. Pv, 2. 11-43. 
® Spartan. u. Theban. Hegemonie. Dorpat, 1884, p. 34. 
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Clinton and Grote the year 382. There seem to be only two 
arguments in favour of 383: (a@) Xenophon is silent about any 
intermediate events between the Phliasian affair and the embassy 
of the Acanthians and Ambraciots; (4) Diodorus? records this 
embassy under the year of Phanostratus 383-382, i.e. 383. The first 
argument is of little or no weight. The second argument is quite 
valueless, because Diodorus? puts the capture of the Cadmea in 
the archonship of Evander 382-381, whereas it is plain from 
Xenophon’s narrative that the two events must have occurred in 
the same Julian year: in fact the testimony of Diodorus ought 
rather to be used against this theory, the embassy falling in the 
last six months of Phanostratus and the capture of the Cadmea in 
the first six months of Evander—an arrangement which accounts 
for the confusion in Diodorus in the usual fashion. 

On the other side, in favour of the year 382 may be urged 
(a) the passages in Diodorus already cited; (6) the testimony of 
the orator Aristides’, Mviwv byrav 7 Kadpeia xareAnbén ; (c) the 
fact that the succeeding events in Xenophon’s narrative fall in 
better with the year 382 than 383. As to the first argument 
enough has already been said. From the passage in Aristides it 
would follow that the capture of the Cadmea took place about 
August 382; for it is generally agreed that the Pythian festival 
was held every third Olympic year, and the Delphian month* 
Bucatius (c. August) is proved by an inscription to have been the 
time of the festival, simultaneous with the autumn meeting of the 
Pylagorae. This, it must be confessed, is not very consistent with 
Xenophon's @épous évros (v. 2. 29), and the preceding words ras 
yuunixas ev Ti Kadpeia Oecpopopidtery suggest that Aristides’ memory 
has here failed him. For in the context he is dealing with the 
impiety of the Greeks in the course of these wars ; and after citing 
the capture of the Cadmea [véiwv évrwr, goes on to speak with 
some inaccuracy of the fight® over the Isthmian games in 390, and 
then alludes to the fight® at the Olympic games in 364. It is 
therefore tempting to suppose that Aristides really means Phoe- 
bidas’ disregard of the Thesmophoria. If this be so, the passage 
cannot on the one hand be used to fix the year to 382, nor on the 

1 xv. 5, 19. 2 xv. 20, 3 i. 258. 
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other need Xenophon’s @épous dvros be strained to square with the 
autumn of the Pythian games, but may be taken in its natural 
sense, viz. c. June. The date of the Theban Thesmophoria is 
quite unknown; in Athens the festival was held in October, but in 
Syracuse in the spring '; but it is impossible to argue from one or 
the other to Thebes. We are thus thrown back mainly on the 
third argument—the order of events in Xenophon’s narrative. 
The capture of the Cadmea, it appears, was followed in the same 
summer * (ek rovrov) by the trial and execution of Ismenias. Then 
without any break Xenophon ® continues: rovrey 6} mempaypéver oi 
Aaxedarpdviot modd 6) mpoOupdrepoy tiv els tiv “Oduvrbov orpariav 
cuvaréoteddNov. Accordingly they sent out Teleutias as harmost in 
command of rip els rovs pupious ovvrakwy, and after various military 
operations rodro per orparevoduevos ro Oépos Sijke x.7.A. Stern, 
Curtius, &c., interpose the winter of 383-382 between the execution 
of Ismenias and the departure of Teleutias. Here not only is it 
much more natural to regard rovro ré Oépos of § 43 as the same as 
the @épous dvros of § 29; but it seems absurd to suppose that after 
solemnly resolving in the early spring that each state should send 
vd els rovs pupiovs ovyraypa for the summer’s campaign, and after 
actually dispatching Eudamidas’ force in advance, the Spartans 
and their allies waited a whole year before carrying their resolution 
into effect—especially when we read that after the Theban affair they 
all acted woAv 57 mpobvpédrepov § 37, and that Teleutias actually took 
with him this ray efs robs pupiovs ovytafty. Surely the narrative 
implies that immediately after sending out Eudamidas’ preliminary 
expedition before the capture of the Cadmea—for Xenophon care- 
fully notes that Phoebidas only followed Lis brother with rods to- 
Aeuropévous tSv éavt@ (i.e. Eudamidas) mpooreraypévor, not with 
the main army—steps were taken to organize the larger force, and 
this being ready to hand, Teleutias conducted it against Olynthus 
as soon as the affair of the Cadmea was settled. 

381-380 B.C. “Apa 6€ 7g fpr bropawopévw * Teleutias began anew 
operations against Olynthus: then after several skirmishes rpoidyros 
rod xpévou (§ 3) he was slain and the whole besieging force was 
obliged to disperse. 


1 Diod. v. 4. 2 vy. 2. 35, 36. 3 ib. § 37. ‘vigor 
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Diodorus! assigns the death of Teleutias to the archonship of 
Evander 382-381, i.e. to the same year as the capture of the 
Cadmea. Xenophon proves that this is too soon, though it is 
quite possible that his death may have occurred in the last month 
of Evander, i.e. circ. June 381. Diodorus goes on to attribute to 
Agesipolis a whole year (i.e. 381) spent in petty skirmishes. 
Xenophon leaves it indeterminate, whether Agesipolis set sail as 
soon as possible after the death of Teleutias, i.e. August or 
September 381, or whether he waited till the spring of 380. He 
implies ? however that the Spartan government met the emergency 
with all possible vigour, so that, combining this with Diodorus, we 
cannot go far wrong in preferring the earlier date. 

380-379, 379-378 B.C. Xenophon * marks exactly the time of 
Agesipolis’ death with the words kara O¢pous dxunv. This agrees 
with Diodorus‘, who not only puts the occurrence under the 
archonship of Pytheas 380-379, but adds that he had reigned for 
fourteen years, and was succeeded by Cleombrotus, who reigned for 
nine years. Now Cleombrotus was slain at Leuctra in July 371, so 
that once more we arrive at the year 380. Polybiades® was sent 
out as harmost to take the command at Olynthus: although he 
prosecuted the war with vigour, he was obliged to starve the town 
into a surrender. This must necessarily have been somewhat a 
lengthy process, so that the capitulation cannot well be dated earlier 
than the first half of 379. This date agrees well enough with 
Diodorus, who assigns it to the same archonship as the death 
of Agesipolis, i.e. Pytheas 380-379. Moreover it appears from 
Xenophon’s narrative that it took place just after or simultaneously 
with the reduction of Phlius. This is an unusually safe inference, 
because it is evident from the way that Xenophon in this chapter 
leaves events at Olynthus to record what was going on at Phlius, 
then goes back to Olynthus, again to Phlius, and once more to Olyn- 
thus that he is strictly following their relative chronological order. 
In § 25 he definitely states that the Phliasian affair lasted twenty 
months. It appears from its order in his narrative, that the compli- 
cation began between Agesipolis’ departure for Olynthus circ. August 
or September 381 and his death in July 380. For the same reason ° 
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we gather that the actual siege of the town began before the death 
of Agesipolis and continued after it. If therefore we assume the 
complication to have arisen about October 381 and the surrender 
to have taken place about March or April 379, no very wide margin 
for error will be left. Olynthus, as we have seen already, fell at 
the same date or just afterwards. Diodorus! affords us no help 
for the Phliasian affair. He compresses it into one year 383 and 
dismisses it in a couple of lines. 

It is beyond all doubt that the Cadmea was recovered from the 
Spartans about the winter solstice 379-378. Xenophon? records 
the event next in order after the surrender of Phlius and Olynthus. 
It occurred * én’ é£68q ris dpyijs, i.e. Boeotarchship, which expired + 
about the time of the winter solstice. Immediately on receipt of 
the news the ephors sent out Cleombrotus pdAa yetpdvos dvros (§ 14). 
Plutarch also® says jv uqerds, and in another passage ®, that it was 
a little after the surrender of Phlius. Moreover this date is 
indirectly confirmed by monumental evidence: for Xenophon 
affords us data, which exactly determine the four successive years 
378-377— 375-374, and the last of them is fixed by an inscription *- 
Diodorus * therefore is manifestly wrong in putting the recovery of 
the Cadmea under the archonship of Nausinicus 378-377, though, 
if it happened as late as January 378, which is quite possible, his 
mistake is easily accounted for: in fact on his system it is hardly 
a mistake at all. 

378-377—375-374 B.C. Three passages in Xenophon determine 
these years exactly. In v. 4. 56 we read of the Thebans pdda 
meeCopevot omdvet atrov ba 7b Svoiv eroiv py eiAnpévat Kaproy ex THs yas. 
Then § 58 inocaivovros b¢ médwwy rod Apos Cleombrotus led an 
expedition against the Thebans, which never reached its destina- 
tion. Finally in § 63 we learn that the Thebans had leisure to 
subject their neighbouring cities dre es ras O7nBas od« épBeBAnkdrov 
Ta Todeplay ott ev @ KAeduBporos frye THY oTparidy Eret ovr ev G 
Tipdbeos meptemdevoe. The two years alluded to in the first passage, 
it appears from the context, are the two years immediately following 
the recovery of the Cadmea, viz. 378-377, 377-376; and the two 
years of the last passage are 376-375, 375-374, the last of which, as 


1 xv. 19. 2. 4. 1. 3M. 4. 4. o Cp. Bockh, CIG. i. 732. 
5 Pel. 9. ° Ages. 24. 7 CIA. ii. 49. 8 xv. 25. 
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before mentioned, is confirmed by an inscription. The events of 
these years can thus be fixed with ease. 

378-377 B.C. v.4.20-24. Sphodrias’ unsuccessful attempt upon 
the Piraeus. 

v. 4. 35-41. Agesilaus’ first invasion of Boeotia. 

This chronology is indirectly but strongly confirmed by the 
inscription CJA. ii.17. Xenophon? tells us that after the departure 
of Sphodrias of ’A@nvaior éridwody re roy Tlepata vais re évavrnyotvro 
rois Te Bowwrois mdon mpobupia ¢BorjOovv. This inscription, dated the 
archonship of Nausinicus 378-377, shows the outcome of this 
activity in the enlistment of many new allies into the Athenian 
maritime confederacy, including the Thebans. 

377-376 B.C. énel ro éap enéotn (§ 47), Agesilaus marched out on 
his second expedition into Boeotia. 

Diodorus *, it may here be noted, compresses Agesilaus’ two ex- 
peditions into one, which he assigns together with the first declara- 
tion of war to the archonship of Callias 377-376. 

376-375 B.C. todaivortos mad rod fpos (§ 58) Cleombrotus 
commanded the Lacedaemonian forces. 

Chabrias (§ 61) defeated the admiral Pollis and the Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet—at Naxos according to Plutarch® 77 éxry émt dda rov 
BonSpoyudvos, c. Sept. 10. 

Diodorus * puts this victory a year too soon. 

375-374. v. 4. 63-66. Timotheus sailed round Peloponnesus, 
winning Corcyra and ras epi éxeiva médets over to the Athenian 
confederacy. This date is verified by the inscription (CIA. ii. 49) 
dated the archonship of Hippodamas, 375-374, which records the 
inclusion of the Corcyraeans, Acarnanians, and Cephallenians in the 
Athenian Confederacy. If Polyaenus® is to be trusted and the 
festival of Sxipa is the same as the Sxtpodédpea (Scirophorion is the 
name of the Attic month corresponding to June), Timotheus 
defeated the Spartan admiral Nicolochus off Leucas or, as 
Xenophon ® says, at Alyzia, about the month of June. 

374-373, 373-372 B.C. From a comparison of Xenophon v. 4. 63 
and vi. 1. 1, where it is implied that it was not until after the 
Thebans had completed the subjugation of their immediate neigh- 


lv. 4. 34. 2 xv, 28-32. 3 Camill. 19 and Phoc. 6. 
* xv. 34. ® iii, 10. 4. Sv. 4. 66. 
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bours, which had engaged them both during the year of Cleom- 
brotus’ expedition and that of Timotheus’ circumnavigation of the 
Peloponnesus, that they attacked the Phocians—it follows that 
Cleombrotus’ third expedition to help the Phocians falls in 374 and 
not as Clinton puts it, in the previous year. 

Then oxediv wept rovtov rév xpdévov Polydamas the Pharsalian 
came to Sparta to ask for aid against Jason of Pherae. 

After narrating this transaction with some detail, Xenophon’ 
goes back to the Lacedaemonian expedition in support of the Pho- 
cians, and tells how the Athenians—doubtless in the same year— 
made a separate peace with the Lacedaemonians. Immediately 
afterwards orders were sent to Timotheus at Corcyra to return to 
Athens. On his way home he replaced certain Zacynthian exiles 
in their island. This was regarded by the Spartans as a violation 
of the new peace ; whereupon cidus (§ 3) they collected a fleet of 60 
ships and despatched it under the admiral Mnasippus with orders 
to sail against Corcyra, and at the same time appealed to Diony- 
sius of Syracuse for aid. Unfortunately Xenophon gives no more 
definite marks of time for this or the next three or four years. 
Diodorus * makes positive mistakes. He speaks of a preliminary 
expedition (which of course is quite*® possible) sent out by the 
Lacedaemonians under Alcidas, which was shortly followed by 
Mnasippus with his 60 ships. He then goes on to say, that the 
Athenians tried to counteract this move by sending Ctesicles to 
Zacynthus* and by collecting a fleet, which was put under the com- 
mand of Timotheus. All these events as well as the defeat and 
death of Mnasippus he puts in the archonship of Socratides 374- 
373, by which he means 374; whereas, as will shortly appear, 
Timotheus set sail in 373. 

To return to Xenophon®: hard pressed by the ravages of 
Mnasippus, who finally succeeded in blockading their city, the 
Corcyraeans appealed to Athens for help. The Athenians decided 
ioxvpas emednréoy eivat, sent Stesicles with 600 peltasts across the 
mainland, and éWnpicavro kai éfjxovra vais mwAnpody, Tipdbeov 8° 
avrav otpatnyoy éxetpordynoay. Fortunately the exact date of 

1 vi, 2.1. * xv. 46, 47. 3 Cp. Grote, ix. 358. 


4 Probably a mere oversight for Corcyra, as in ch. 47 he speaks of 
Ctesicles as sent to Corcyra ® vi, 2, 8-11. 
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Timotheus’ departure from Athens is preserved by Apollodorus 
(ps.-Dem. lix. 1186)—-émi Sexpartidev dpxovros pouvuxtavos pnvds, i.e. 
April 373. Evidently therefore, as Mnasippus’ operations must 
have taken sorre considerable! time and the Athenian fleet, we are 
informed, was very slow in its outfit, Mnasippus must have sailed 
in the autumn of 374; for he sailed as soon as possible (§ 3 «vdus) 
after the violation of the peace, and the Spartans would hardly 
have ventured on such extensive sea operations in the winter. 
Consequently Stesicles must have set out about midwinter. 

Stern” has conclusively proved that Curtius and other scholars 
are mistaken in following Diodorus’ dates and narrative in prefer- 
ence to that of the contemporary Xenophon, supported as it is 
by Apollodorus’ (Demosthenes’) oration against Timotheus. In 
accordance with the latter it is evident that Iphicrates replaced 
Timotheus in the early summer of 373 and sailed for Corcyra, after 
completing by his vigorous measures the outfit of the fleet, some 
time between midsummer and autumn. The defeat and death of 
Mnasippus happened before Iphicrates arrived at Corcyra. Timo- 
theus’ trial and acquittal is fixed by the same oration ® to the month 
of November 373. Here there is an apparent discrepancy between 
the oration and Xenophon’s narrative. It might appear from the 
former‘ that both Iphicrates and Callistratus were present at the trial. 
The language however does not necessitate this interpretation, and 
the presence of Callistratus at Athens is fully explained by Xeno- 
phon ° himself, who tells us that on Callistratus’ representing to his 
colleague that, if he returned to Athens, he would either send supplies 
to the fleet or procure peace with Sparta, Iphicrates let him go. 

372-371 B.C. Iphicrates stayed * in Corcyra and the neighbour- 
hood all through this year, maintaining his armament partly by 
hiring out his sailors to work in the fields for the Corcyraeans, 
partly by allowing his mercenaries to serve in the pay of friendly 
states, and partly by ravages in the enemy’s country. 

371 B.C. The dates of the peace congress in Sparta about June 
and of the battle of Leuctra, fought according to Plutarch 7 twenty 

' Cp. vi. 2 16 Svoty pnvoiv: this only shows that the blockade must 
have lasted more than two months: it does not prevent its having lasted 
eight or nine months, which actually seems to have been the case. 


2 Lc. pp. 107-113. 5 p. 1Igo. +p. 1187. 5 vi. 3. 3. 
® vi, 2. 37, 38. T Ages, 28, 
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days later, are sufficiently well attested by the evidence collected 
by Clinton. 


F. From the Battle of Leuctra to the Battle of Mantinea, 371-362. 


371 B.C. In the few weeks following the battle of Leuctra, 
which was fought in July 371, must be placed the expedition of 
Archidamus’, and the congress at Athens, in which the peace of 
the previous June was solemnly renewed. Xenophon? next relates 
the restoration of Mantinea, which was effected evidently before 
and not, as Pausanias® says, after the first Theban invasion 
of the Peloponnesus. 

370-369 B.C. The most important event of this year was the 
assassination of Jason of Pherae just at the moment when he was 
making great preparations to appear at the Pythian games (370 
c. August), the mention* of which satisfactorily fixes the date. 
His death freed the Greek world from a great danger, and enabled ° 
the Thebans to turn their attention with safety to affairs in the 
Peloponnesus. There the restoration of Mantinea, the formation 
of the Arcadian League and the foundation of Megalopolis in the 
winter of 371~370° by the Arcadian democrats had given rise to 
great internal commotions. The Tegeate oligarchs had appealed 
to Sparta, and the Ephors had despatched Agesilaus to their 
assistance’ in the winter 370-369. All these dates are in harmony 
both with Xenophon and Diodorus. The retirement of Agesilaus 
to Sparta was immediately followed by the first Theban invasion of 
the Peloponnesus, which according to Diodorus® lasted eighty-five 
days, and which ended while it was still winter °, i.e. early in 369. 

369-370 B.C. 16 borépw érer?°, i.e. April 369 (for Xenophon, it 
must be remembered", always reckons the year to begin with the 
spring), a new alliance was concluded between Athens and Sparta. 
Then the Thebans made their second invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The time of year is perhaps marked by the arrival and 


1 vi. 4. 17, 18; 5. £. * vi. 5. 4, 5. 

3 ix. 14. 4. 4 vi. 4. 30. 5 Cp. Stern, l.c. pp. 165, 166. 
6 Cp. Clinton. The foundation is not mentioned by Xenophon. 

7 vi. 5. 20 Rv péoos xem. 8 xv. 67. 

» vi. 5. 50 ért Kal XEpov Fr. 10 vii 1. 1. 


11 Clinton, forgetting this practice, postdates the Second Theban 
Invasion and the following events. 
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departure of the troops, which Dionysius I of Syracuse sent to the 
aid of the Spartans : for under the conditions of ancient navigation 
they could hardly have arrived before May, and according to 
Diodorus‘! they returned at the end of the summer. 

368-367 B.C. The words % mapa Atovvaiov dSevrépa Bonbea? fix 
with tolerable accuracy the next events recorded by Xenophon. 
For Dionysius I died in the spring® of 367. Their arrival was 
simultaneous with the congress at Delphi summoned by Philiscus, 
the envoy of the satrap Ariobarzanes. If Koéhler’s interpretation 
be correct, this date is confirmed by the inscription * recording the 
honours voted by the Athenian assembly to Dionysius I towards 
the end of the archonship of Lysistratus, 369-368, which in lines 5 
foll. seems to refer to this congress at Delphi. The so-called 
‘Tearless Victory ®’ was gained this year by the Lacedaemonians 
over the Arcadians and Argives. 

368-365 B.c. The chronology of the next three and a half years 
is most uncertain. It depends very much on the time assigned to 
the movements of Pelopidas, all of which, with the exception of his 
embassy to Susa, are unnoticed by Xenophon. Clinton omits them 
altogether. Grote departs ®, without sufficient justification, from the 
ancient authorities and rearranges them on purely @ fvzo77 principles. 

Taking the events as they stand in Diodorus’ and Plutarch ®, we 
may accept the date assigned by the former for the arrest of Pelo- 
pidas and Ismenias by Alexander of Pherae, and for the unsuc- 
cessful expedition of the two Boeotarchs, Cleomenes and Hypates 
to rescue them—viz. 368. Whether Epaminondas’ expedition for 
the same purpose is to be put in the later months of 368 or in 
the early months of 367, is a doubtful question. Stern” prefers 
the later date on the ground that Diodorus and Plutarch represent 
E-paminondas as once more elected Boeotarch and that the 
elections to that office usually were held about the time of the 
winter solstice—an argument at this point without much weight, 
as the two unsuccessful Boeotarchs were evidently deprived of 
their office and Epaminondas put in their place. 


Xv. 70 TOD Bépous Aiyovros ; cp. Xen. vii. 1. 22. 

vii. 1. 28, 3 Cp. Clinton. 4 CIA. ii. 51. 
vii. 1. 32; Diod. xv. 72. ° Cp. Stern, l.c. p, 201. 
XV. 77. ® Pel, 27. ° Le, 196, 
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367-366 B.c. Assuming then the early months of this year to 
be the correct date for Epaminondas’ expedition into Thessaly, we 
must suppose that immediately on his return to Thebes Pelopidas 
was sent as envoy to the Persian court. Not less than five or six 
months must be allowed for the journey up to and down from 
Susa, and another month or more for the subsequent congress at 
Thebes and for the despatch of the Theban envoys after its failure 
to the various Greek States. This brings us at earliest to the 
autumn of 367; and it is natural to suppose that not until all these 
negotiations were over did Epaminondas‘ lead his expedition 
against the Achaeans—perhaps in November or December of this 
same year. This kind of dead reckoning is at this point our only 
resource, because Diodorus, though he mentions Epaminondas’ 
expedition and puts it, as we assume, correctly under the archon- 
ship of Polyzelus 367-366, omits altogether the embassy of Pelo- 
pidas to the Persian Court, which must necessarily have occupied 
a long time, except for a brief allusion? in speaking of the exploits 
of the hero after narrating his death at Cynoscephalae. 

One of the indirect results of Epaminondas’ expedition into 
Achaea was the political revolution at Sicyon, which finally 
resulted in Euphron’s seizing the tyranny—probably at the very 
beginning of 366. 

366-365 B.C. In the next two chapters (2, 3) Xenophon re- 
_cords a number of simultaneous events more or less centring 
round the person of Euphron and the little town of Phlius. 
Euphron § joined the Theban harmost of Sicyon in an attack upon 
Phlius. The Athenian Chares was sent to assist the Phliasians, 
and after various operations the Phliasians began to build a fort- 
ress at Thyamia. At this point Xenophon introduces a digression, 
describing the further career and assassination of Euphron. From 
vii. 4. I it appears that this happened before the departure of 
Chares from Phlius and therefore, notwithstanding Grote’s* remark 
that a year is too short for Euphron’s career, his death must be 
assigned to this same year. Then the historian® returns from his 
digression to the Phliasians fortifying Thyamia rod Xdpnros ér 
mapévros, when Oropus, at the time in the occupation of the 
3 


1 vii. a. 41. 2 xv. 81. vii, 2, 11-23. 4 x. 26. 5 vii. 4. 4. 
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Athenians, was seized by some exiles. The Athenians summoned 
Chares to help them to recover the town, but they were obliged to 
content themselves with leaving it in the hands of the Thebans, 
until the question of their claims should be settled by arbitration. 
With the departure! of Chares and the Athenian troops the 
Sicyonians were free to recapture their harbour, which Euphron 
just before his death had seized with the help of some Athenian 
mercenaries and handed over to the Lacedaemonians. 

This date for the capture of Oropus agrees with Diodorus +, 
who puts it under the archonship of Cephisodorus 366-365. 
Immediately afterwards, it would appear from the sequence in 
Xenophon’s § narrative, the Corinthians, Phliasians, and Epidau- 
rians, weary of the long wars, with the consent of Sparta made 
a separate peace with Thebes. This must be the peace which 
Diodorus * wrongly represents as a universal peace made through 
the intervention of the Persian king. His date for it, however, is 
to be accepted, viz. the archonship of Cephisodorus 366-365, 
which is further confirmed by his remark—méAepos kareAvOn mAciov 
petvas érav mévre, THY apxnv aBdy dnd tov Acvxrpixdy, Leuctra 
having been fought in 371. 

In this year too arrived ® the third reinforcements from Syracuse 
for the Spartans, sent this time by Dionysius IJ, his father having 
died, as already mentioned, in the spring of the previous year. 

365-364 B.c. The chronology of this and the next year presents 
but little difficulty. We may take Xenophon’s* words perd 8¢€ 
Touro ov mOAAG Vorepoy as marking somewhere near the beginning 
of 365, when war broke out between the Eleans and Arcadians. 
To this year we may certainly assign all the events recorded in 
§§ 12-18; and though it is tempting to suppose that the words in 
§ 19 of 8 ad ’Apxddes madty mototvrat dAAnY oTparetay eis Thy "Hw 
mark the beginning of the following year, it seems better to follow 
the chronology of Diodorus’ and to put this second campaign 
together with the capture of Cromnus by Archidamus under this 
same year 365. At the latest these events can hardly be placed 


1 Cp. vii. 4. 1 with vii. 3. 4 and 2. 2 xv. 76. 
8 vil, 4. 6-11, 4 xv. 76. 5 vii. 4. 12. 
® vii. 4. 12, 7 xv. 77. 
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later than January to March 364; for Xenophon ought to mean 
by the words emidvros ’OXvpmeaxod érous about April 364. 

364-363 B.C. The Arcadians in the spring? began to make 
great preparations for their celebration of the Olympic festival, 
which would take place in July. 

This was the year of the death of Pelopidas at Cynoscephalae, 
which is fixed with something like certainty by the mention of an 
eclipse in Diodorus? and Plutarch*. This must be the eclipse of 
July 13, 364. 

364 July~362 July. The remaining sections 0° the F'ellenica 
are occupied with the commotions in Arcadia, which arose from 
a dispute over the use of the sacred treasures of Olympia, and 
which culminated in the intervention of the Thebans and the 
battle of Mantinea in 362. Xenophon gives absolutely no marks of 
time, so that it is impossible to distribute the events which he 
records over this interval with any semblance of probability ; and 
no help whatever can be gained from the confused narrative of 
Diodorus °. 

The first event® to which a date can be given is the treaty of 
the Arcadians, Achaeans, Eleans, and other Peloponnesian states 
with the Athenians, which is actually extant in an inscription 7, 
dated the archonship of Molon, i.e. 362-361, who entered upon 
office about July. The battle of Mantinea occurred shortly after the 
conclusion of this treaty® ofrov cuyxousdqs otens, probably at the 
end of July or the beginning of August, the harvest in the highland 
of Arcadia being late. Diodorus® and Plutarch?” therefore must 
both be mistaken in putting the battle under the archonship of 
Chariclides, 363-362, the latter even giving the exact date, or rather 
that of the annual festival, which was held to commemorate the 
victory, as the 12th of Scirophorion (June). Diogenes ™ Laertius 
repeats the mistake. The date of the festival seems somehow to 
have been different from the day of the battle, how or why—cannot 
be explained. But the evidence of the inscription, backed up as it 
is by Xenophon’s cirov cvyxomdj, must be taken to outweigh ”? this 


1 vii, 4. 28, * vii. 4. 28. 3 xv. 80. * Pel. 32. 
5 xv. Be. ° vil. 5. I-3. 7 CIA. ii. 57b. 5 vii. 5. 14. 
9 xv. 82. 1” De glor. Ath. 850 a. M ii, 54. 


12 Contrast Unger, Philol. N. F. iii, 121, who puts the battle in the year 
363. 
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strange unanimity on the part of three authorities, each one of 
whom would by himself be of but little importance. 


§3- MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF THE 
HELLENICA. 


The extant MSS. of the Hellenica are numerous, and of very 
varying importance for establishing the text. They are twenty 
in number, besides three papyrus fragments recently discovered ; 
namely :— 
aw. A fragment from iii. 1. 3-7 among the Oxyrhynchus papyri. 
nw’. A fragment from vi. 5. 7-9 also among the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri. 

11, A fragment from I and 2. 2~5. 8 among the papyri now in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. 

BDICAE. Six MSS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 

M. An Ambrosian MS. at Milan. 

Vvv. Three MSS. in St. Mark’s Library at Venice. 

Nn. Two Laurentian MSS. at Florence. 

P. In the city library at Perugia (E. 65). 

R. In the city library at Ravenna (131. 2. B). 

F. A Perizonian MS. at Leyden. 

Pp’ v' V2, A Palatine and two Vatican MSS. at the Vatican 
Library in Rome. 

X. AMS. in the library of the Oratorio Napolitano at Naples. 

H’. A MS. in the British Museum (Addit. 5110). 


mw has been collated and published by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part I, London, 1898, and 
is by them assigned to the second century A.D. It contains frag- 
ments of three columns froma larger MS. The text is written in 
a ‘nearly upright square uncial hand. ... Iota adscript is com- 
monly written. Both single and double dots are used to mark 
a pause in the sense, as well as the marginal paragraphus. Short 
lines are filled up by the usual angular sign. A rough breathing is 
inserted once. Collated with Keller's text (1890) the papyrus 
shows mpocehaSev for mpocédaBe in § 6, and probably Frjearo for 
ymjoaro in § 4. 
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m” has also been collated and published by B. P. Grenfell and 
A.S. Hunt among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II, London, 1899, 
and is by them considered to belong at least to the second and 
possibly even to the end of the first century A.D. The fragment 
contains three short and narrow columns, of which the first two are 
nearly complete. The MS. is written in a medium-sized neat 
uncial, and is carefully punctuated, the high stop denoting a longer, 
the low stop a shorter pause. The variants are not many, nor 
important, e.g. § 7 6 Srdowrmos for rovodrus 6 Erdourmos, § 8 Kehevovres 
BonBeiv for BonOeiv xedebovres, [Mavr]ims for Mavrweis, and § 9 
karapuydvres for xarapevyovres. 

I has been collated and published by K. Wessely?, and is by 
him referred to the first decades of the third century of our 
era. It contains fragments of four chapters in the first book, 
viz. 2. 2, 3; 6,73 10-135 17-19; 3-1-7; 9-19; 223 4. 1, 23 
5-7; 10-15; 18,19; 21,22; 5.3,4; 7,8. The text is written 
on the back of seventeen columns of a papyrus roll of an official 
list recording the names of persons liable to the Land Tax, 
dating about 200 A.D. Like the Aristotelian "A@nvaiwy modrreia, it 
is obviously only a private copy, carelessly written and full of 
blunders, e.g. pe[sA]yz[ov], i. 2. 2; woderiay, i. 2.10; cuvpvyada, 
1, 2. 133 evmecortos, i. 3. 13 omdetrov, i. 3. 33 omde[e]ras, i. 3. 6; 
ev, i. 3. 6,73 4. 7, 14, 19, 223 xeppornoeiras, i. 3. 103 operecoPat, 
optetrat, 1. 3. 11 ; akpoBodiCuos, i. 3. 143 yopdea, i. 4. 13 Kperverda, 
i. 4.143 Kaorpoparos, i. 4.18. There are no accents; breathings 
and other symbols are rare: dpkovs, i. 3.93 of, 1.3. 103 dia, i. 4.2; 
per’ autov, kat’ idev, i. 4. 195 Karekdeioay, i. 4. 22 5 a, itor, i. 5. 3. 

Iota adscript is sometimes written, sometimes not, e.g. wea, but 
Bovropevor, i, 2.103 ev peO[up]yn, i. 2.12; To wodkepo but tee orpa- 
t[omed]ot, i. 3. 1, 25 orparta, i. 3. 5; Opakns, i. 3. 10 5 emehern, 1. 5. 3 
The avoidance of hiatus is just as variable, e. g. de a[@]nv[aol», de 
avew[iov], i. 2.133 Se e£wer, i. 3. 55 de chor, i. 3. 10; de aOnvaro, 
i. 3. 5,14; but 8 aOnvacon, i. 3. 16; 7° nv, 1.3. 43 per avrou, i. 4.2; 
per avtwy, i. 4. 19. Short lines are filled up either by a stroke 
or by angular signs. This papyrus goes far towards establishing 
the excellence of B above all the other MSS.: i. 2. 2 rw retxee, 


1 Mitth. aus der Samml. der Papyri Erzherzog Rainer, vi. pp. 17-33. 
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IBFMD; § 6 rocadepins, 1 B; i. 3. 2 kadyndom, I B; i. 3. 5 
avriraperakavro, 1B CM; pexpt, I B; § 7 orevwroptay, I cp. B; 
§ 10 pexpe eAOor, I BC; § 19 amoddvpevous, II B; i. 4. 14 vmepBad- 
Aopevat, II BF M; § 21 Aevxodogidov, IBM DV; i. 5. 8 adupos 
wer, TI B F M D. However, besides errors of spelling and the 
obvious error kar idev for xartdav, i. 4. 19, the papyrus gives but few 
peculiar readings: i. 2. 11 ed@v AeoBov for emi AéoBov; i. 3. 5 
eEwOev for ¢Ew and eSonber for mpooeBonber; § 9 pnde for pn; § 10 
ot nxev for jjxev and immeas for tmmeis; § 15 Kotparadns for Ka- 
parddas; § 17 momoovoa for motovoa; § 18 erayopevos for imayd- 
pevos and atrodoyoupevos for era; i. 4. 2 Aeyovres for Kat edeyov; 
§ 11 émedy 8 for ewe 8°; § 18 evbus for evdews. 

The importance of this papyrus is that it proves that in the third 
century of our era the text of the Hellenica was essentially the 
same as that which we now possess (e.g. i. 3. I), and that the 
chronological interpolations of the first two books—if interpolations 
they be—are of an earlier date. 

The MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, on which 
the text of the Hellenics mainly depends, have been proved by 
Riemann? to fall into two families, which can easily be distin- 
guished according to the presence or absence of a remarkable series 
of lacunae in v. I. 5-13: the better family exhibits three lacunae ; 
the second family, which is in other respects inferior, is here com- 
plete. The relationship of the better known among the twenty 
MSS. may thus be shown in a table. 
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? Qua rei criticae tractandae ratione, &c., Paris, 1879. 
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i. Superior Family. 


B, Paris 1738, on bombycine paper, dates from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Its pre-eminence among all the extant MSS. 
has been universally recognized, and it has been taken as the 
foundation of almost all the printed editions. It has lost one leaf 
at vii. 1.20 dkovrifovres—§ 31 érinroy, and several leaves at the end 
of the book, vii. 1. 38 6 5¢€ ad fin. ; and here and there single words 
or the ends of lines have become obliterated. The iota subscript 
is generally, but not always written. The accents are often wrong. 
Otres is often written before a consonant, and so too is » épeAxuo- 
tuxdv. The copyist, when he could not read his original, carefully 
noted all the letters that he could decipher, e. g. ii. 3. 34 émuyer.p. 
7 . € for émxetpnoere ; ii. 4. LL ouy. €.wetpddnoay for cuveorreipdbnoay, 
v. 3.12 dia. we. mpa. pévor for Suamempaypévor. This MS. not only 
preserves the proper spelling of many pioper names and of the 
pluperfect indicative, but in many places alone preserves the true 
reading, and in many others, even when itself erroneous, alone 
retains traces of the true reading, where otherwise it could not be 
recovered. Its faults are chiefly the omission of words and even of 
whole lines, strange alterations of words, and sundry interpola- 
tions; but its faults are mostly of such a nature that they can be 
easily corrected. 

P’, Palatine 140, is now in the Vatican Library. It is a bomby- 
cine MS. of the fourteenth century, containing only Xenophon’s 
Hellenica on 174 leaves of the size 23x16 cm. I first consulted 
this MS. while on a visit to Rome in 1892, and found that it 
exhibits all the lacunae in bk.v.1 of the better family of MSS. 
On testing it I further found that in 156 readings it agreed with B 
in 79 passages, with M in 132, with D in 120, with V in 106, 
with C in 103, and with F in 113, and that in these same 156 pas- 
sages, if Keller’s text of 1890 be taken as the norm, it exhibited 60 
good readings, where B showed 67 and M only 52. It appeared to 
me therefore to stand in merit second only to B and to be of special 
importance in constituting the text of bk. vii, where B is defective. 
Accordingly in the following year Dr. Tschiedel at my request 
made a complete collation of bk. vii with the result that in 244 
readings it was found to agree with M in 1¢0, with D in 176, with V 
in 159, with C in 141, and with F in 159. It exhibited, however, only 
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11 peculiar readings : vii. 1.8 cal ra pev for ra pev 3 § 28 mappovoias for 
muppacious; vii. 4. 2 eet dé Oy for eed) 8é; §§ 16, 26 éveAnoay for 
épéd\rnoav; § 18 ’OAdpou for "OAovpov (but “OAovpoy three lines 
above); § 25 ometropévous for ameoapévous; § 35 otras for otra; 
vii. 5. 23 dvinmoy for duimmoy; § 25 ATr@pevoe for Arrnwévor; and 
§ 26 cuvedndrvdeias for ovvehnArvOvias. 

M, Ambrosian A. 4, at Milan, is a bombycine MS. dated 1344, 
containing Thucydides and Xenophon’s Hellenics. It is very 
carefully and accurately written. The breathings and accents 
appear in their proper places, and the iota subscript is generally 
written. But the scholarly carefulness of the scribe in a way 
defeats itself, as it has led him laboriously to follow the erroneous 
rules of the grammarians of his age. Riemann has demonstrated 
the general excellence of the MS., and has shown that it pre- 
serves the best reading in more places even than B—with the 
difference however that, while B alone in many passages preserves 
the best reading or traces of it, there is no reading in M which 
could not have been supplied from other sources. 

D, Paris 1642, of the fifteenth century, written on paper, con- 
tains the Hellenics among many other treatises. It is neatly and 
elegantly written, but was never revised. Consequently it abounds 
in /apsus calami: letters and words are often omitted, and acci- 
dental repetitions and other faults frequently occur. Though the 
MS. manifestly belongs to the better family, the scribe, however 
careful himself, seems to have copied from an original full of 
lacunae and arbitrary alterations. These lacunae, which do not 
appear in B C F M, he seems to have filled by mere conjectures, 
a few of which are good in themselves, but unsupported by any 
manuscript authority. The corrupt alterations he has in many 
passages marked with some sign, while in others he has added and 
commended conjectural emendations of his own. 

V, Venice 368, of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, written 
on paper, contains many of the works of Xenophon besides the 
Hellenics. It is very closely connected with D, and is carefully 
written and corrected by another hand. The scribe marks doubtful 
readings, and possessing a sound knowledge of Greek, writes the 
breathings and accents correctly, and suggests a number of good 
emendations. The most remarkable feature, however, of the MS. 
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is the presence here and there of wilful and arbitrary alterations 
of the text— some of considerable extent, e.g. i. 1. 35 ; iii. 2. 273 
iv. 8 43 v. 1. 133 v. 3.18. 

H’, British Museum, Addit. 5110, of the fourteenth century, con- 
tains several of Xenophon’s treatises besides the Hellenica, which 
are, however, written in a different hand. The lacunae in it, 
peculiar to this family, are filled up from an inferior MS., except 
v. I. 5, 6, for which the scribe omitted to leave a lacuna. 
Mr. Marchant, who has recently collated it, pronounces it to be 
closely akin to B, M, and P’. 

I, Paris 317, is a MS. of the fourteenth century, written on 
paper, and containing a fragment of Thucydides and Xenophon’s 
Hellenics as far‘as vii.1.21. It abounds in lacunae, and is in other. 
respects much inferior to the other MSS. of this family. 


ii. Lnfertor Family. 


C, Paris 2080, of the beginning of the fifteenth century, written 
on paper, contains Xenophon’s Hellenics on pp. 41-202 among 
several other treatises of Plutarch, &c. This MS. is very care- 
lessly written from dictation; it is full of mistakes of spelling, 
and wrong breathings and accents, which in many cases have 
been corrected either by the same scribe or by another hand. It 
is, however, of importance because it alone of all the MSS. hitherto 
collated here and there preserves the true reading, e.g. iv. 2. 4 d€3 
5.1 ris; vi. 3. 13 and 4. 21 Oddarray; vii. 1. 21 dveckedacpévonr, and 
because it best enables us rightly to fill in the lacunae of the 
superior family occurring in v. I. 5 ff. 

A, Paris 1793, is a late MS. of the sixteenth century, written on 
paper, and has evidently been influenced by the Aldine edition, to 
which it is subsequent. It is of no critical value. 

E, Paris 1739, is similarly a late MS. of the fifteenth or begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. It exhibits traces of the same 
influence and is equally valueless. 

N, Laurentian Ixix. 12, is a MS. of the fifteenth century. It is 
described by Riemann and declared by him to be of the inferior 
family, akin rather to C than to F, but to be of no critical 
importance. 

R, Ravenna 131. 2. B, of the fifteenth century, was used by 
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Sauppe in his edition of 1866, and has since been tested by 
Riemann, who pronounces it to be of no great value. 

V1, Vatican 988, fifteenth century, is written on paper of the size 
21x14 cm.; and V%, Vatican 1293, of the fifteenth century, is 
written on paper of the size 28 x 20 cm. These two MSS. I tested 
in 1892, and found them both to belong to the inferior family and to 
be closely akin toC. They seemed to be of no critical importance. 

F, Perizonian 6, written on paper, is dated 1456. It contains 
several treatises besides the Hellenics. This MS. though it is 
closely allied to C, yet exhibits many readings found only in the 
superior family. Keller, therefore, conjectures that it was copied 
from an original, which had itself been corrected from a MS. 
of the better family. F exhibits many conjectures, sometimes 
good, but mostly bad, written in a later hand, which Keller would 
refer to a scholar of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

vand v’, Marcian 365 and 364, are vellum MSS., the one dated 
1453, the other 1469, and have never been completely collated. 
Riemann considers them both akin to F, and conjectures that v’ was 
copied from v, as they both have nearly the same text. Dindorf col- 
lated them both at v. 1. 1-19, and Riemann ati. 1. 1-18, but neither 
scholar seems to have attributed any great value to their readings. 

n, Laurentian Ixix. 15, of the fifteenth century, was tested by 
Dindorf at iii. 3 and by Riemann at i. 1.18; 7. 34, 35; iii. 3; v. 1. 
1-17. Riemann assigns it to the inferior family and thinks it more 
akin to F than to C. 

X, Oratorio Napolitano xxii. 1, of the fifteenth century, has been 
recently (1892) collated by Professor E. Jorio, who assigns it to the 
inferior family and regards it as more akin to F than toC. The 
most important peculiar readings are ii. 1. 9 olxetay for Alay; iii. 3. 
2 GAN’ etrrov } TOAD KddOV K.T.A. for GAN 7 TOAD K.TA.; iil. 5. 24 TOY 
xeopioy rovirwr for rév xwpiwy Tov; iv. 3. 12 Kévevos ‘EAAnuKod for 
Kévevos rot ‘EAAnukoi ; iv. 6. 1 atry for aired. Its title Zevopavros 
Ta mrapadembueva dmep kal EArAnvicad ekddeoer els dxTw BiBria Seatpovpeva 
is specially worthy of notice '. 

Besides these extant MSS., five others, H, I, K, O, Y, must be 
mentioned, the readings of which are noticed in the margins of the 
old editions. The readings of H are preserved in the margin of 

1 Cp. Introd. p. xiii. 
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a copy of the Aldine edition in the library at Munich described by 
P. Victorius. Riemann assigns it doubtfully to the F type of the 
inferior family. 

The readings of I were transcribed by Valcknir into the margin 
of a copy of Stephen’s edition from the margin of a copy of the 
Aldine edition in the library at Leyden (No. 923). Riemann would 
assign it doubtfully to the inferior group of the better family. 

K is also an unknown MS., the readings of which Valcknar 
transcribed from the margin of a copy of the Basle edition in the 
Leyden Library (Perizon. t. 28) to the margin of another copy in 
the same library (Perizon. 85). 

O is an unknown MS., which Valcknar now and again notices 
in the margin of his copy of Stephen’s edition. 

Y is a lost MS., the readings of which are noticed by Gail in his 
edition ‘of Xenophon’s works (Paris 1797-1814). 

So few readings of K, O, Y, are preserved that Riemann refuses 
even to conjecture to what family they belonged. 

Besides these MSS., some slight help in constructing the 
text of the Hellenica can be derived from Harpocration and the 
quotations of scholiasts and grammarians ; and also from the MSS. 
of the Encomium Agesilai (Vatic. 1335, twelfth century; Vatic. 
1950, fourteenth century; Urb. 93, fifteenth century) ; for where 
the text of it is identical with that of the Hellenica, in many 
places they agree with the peculiar readings of B. 


Editions. 
The principal editions of the Hellenica are as follows :— 
Two Aldine, the first of 1502, the second of 1525. 
Two Juntine, the one dated 1516, the other 1527. 
Editio Halensis, printed at Halle, 1540. 
Editio Brylingeriana or Basiliensis, printed at Basle, 1555. 
Editio Castalionea, undated. 
Two editions of H. Stephanus, the one dated 1561, the other 1581. 
Editio Leonclavii, 1594. 
Editio Wellsii, edited by C. A. Thieme, Leipsic, 1764. 
Editio Mori, Leipsic, 1778. 
Two editions of Schneider, Leipsic, 1791 and 1821. 
Editio Weiskii, Leipsic, 1799. 
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Editio Gailii, by J. B. Gail, Paris, 1808-1815. 

Editio Parisiana, published by Didot, Paris, 1847. 

Two editions of L. Dindorf, the one dated Oxford, 1853, the 
other Leipsic, 1866. 

Editio Breitenbachii, Leipsic, 1853-1863. 

Editio Cobeti, Amsterdam, 1862. 

Editio Sauppii, Leipsic, 1866. 

Editio Kurzii, Munich, 1873. 

Editio Biichsenschiitzii, Leipsic, 1860-1876. 

Two editions of Otto Keller, Leipsic, 1890 and 1893. 

Breitenbach has noticed that in the ancient editions of the 
sixteenth century the readings in many places are of special 
importance as representing MSS. now lost. By collation he found 
that before H. Stephanus’ editions they agree mostly with A and 
F, but that Stephanus and Leonclavius based their text rather on 
the Paris MSS. of the better family. 


§ 4. LIFE OF XENOPHON?. 


c. 430. Birth *. 

c. 410-401. Friendship * with Socrates. 

401, 400. Xenophon accompanied* Cyrus on his expedition 
against his brother Artaxerxes, and after the battle of Cunaxa con- 
ducted the retreat of the Ten Thousand to Trapezus, and then to 
Chrysopolis. 

400-399. Entered ® with many of the Ten Thousand the service 
of Seuthes, King of Thrace. 

399. Handed * the Ten Thousand over to Thibron, the Lacedae- 
monian general in Asia. 

1 For details, cp. Roquette, De Xenophontis vita; Dakyns, Works of 
Xenophon, vol. i. 

2 Xenophon speaks of himself as a young man in qor B.c. at the time 
when he was elected to the command of the Ten Thousand ;: cp. Anab. 
iii, 1. 14, 253 4. 373 iv, 2, 16; vii. 3. 46. The story of Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 5. 22; cp. Strab, ix. 405; Macrob, a1), that Socrates saved 
Xenophon’s life at the battle of Delium 424 8.c., probably rests on 
a confusion between Xenophon and Alcibiades (Plat. Symp. 221). If it 
were true, he must have been born some time between 450 and 444 B.C. 

3 Cp. Memorabilia; Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 48. 

* Cp. Anabasis, esp. iii. 1. 5. 5 Cp. Anab. vii. 3. 

6 Anab. vii. 7. 57; 8. 26, and Hell. iii. 1. 6. 
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Married ! Philesia. 

399-396. Accompanied? Thibron. and his successor Dercylidas 
in their campaigns against the Persians. 

Exiled ° from Athens. 

396-395. Became* the intimate friend of King Agesilaus in 
Asia, and accompanied him on his campaigns. 

394. Returned ® with Agesilaus to Europe, and was present in all 
probability ® at the battle of Coronea. 

394-387. Lived at Sparta and accompanied” Agesilaus on his 
various campaigns, 

386-371. Lived ® at Scillus. 

c. 384. Xenophon built® a shrine to Artemis at Scillus. 

371. Expelled’ by the Eleans from Scillus. 

371-354. Lived ™ at Corinth. 

c. 369. Edict’ of exile revoked. 

362. Gryllus, Xenophon’s son, was slain™ in a cavalry skirmish 
at Mantinea. 

354. Death 7* at Corinth. 


1 Cp. Diog. Laert, ii. 6. 51. Xenophon states (Anab. vii. 6. 34) that in 
399 he had no children. But about 392 he seems to have sent his sons 
Gryllus and Diodorus to Sparta to be educated (Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 54; 
Plut. Ages. 20), and Spartan boys began their training at seven years old.’ 

2 This is an inference from the vivid details of Kenophon’s narrative 
in Hell. iii. 

5 Cp. Anab. vii. 7. 57 (cp. v. 3. 6) od ydp mw Yipos ait@ éenfuro 
"AOnYnot wept puyyjs. These words seem to imply that Xenophon was 
exiled not very long after 399. So Dio Chrys. viii. p. 130 m. &d ray 
pera Kupou orparelav; Paus. v. 6.5 and Epigram ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 6, 58. 
Roquette dates his exile after Coronea 394, citing Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 51 
nap’ dv xatpdv (Xenophon’s friendship with Agesilaus) én Aaxwriopd 
gpuyhy bm’ AOnvaiwy careyvwobn. 

+ Anab. v. 3. 6: vivid details in Hell. iii and iv. 

5 Anab. v. 3. 6. ® Plut. Ages. 18. 

7 This is an inference from the vivid details given of Agesilaus’ 
campaigns in Hell. iv passim. 


8 Anab, v. 3. 7. ® Ibid. 
° Diog. Laert. ii. 6.53; Paus. v.6. 7. Cp. Hell. vi.5.2,30; vii. 1. 26, 
" Diog. Laert. ibid. 43 Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 59. 


18 Ephorus, ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 6. 53. 

4 Stesiclides, ap. Diog. Laert. ii.6. 56, puts his death in the archonship 
of Callidemides 360-359. But Xenophon was certainly writing (Hell. vi. 
4. 34) as late as 358-357, and probably wrote the De Vectigalibus in 355 
(cp. Roquette, p. 31). 
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§ 5. CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


YEAR. 
April toApril. 


411 c. Sept. 
Winter. 


410-409. 


409-408. 
Summer. 


Winter. 
4 


408-407. 
Summer. 


Winter. 


407-406. 
Summer. 


Winter. 


Events. BooxI. 








BOOK I. 


i. s. Agesandridas defeated the Athenian fleet. 

i. 2-9. dpxopévov xend@vos battles at Rhoeteum and 
Abydos. Thrasyllus went to Athens: perd raira 
Tissaphernes at the Hellespont arrested Alcibiades. 

i, 10-13. wuépars rpidxovra torepov Alcibiades escaped ™ 
and sailed to Proconnesus. 

i. 14-19. Battle of Cyzicus. 

i, 20-22. Alcibiades recovered the Athenian dominion 
over the Bosporus, &c. 

i, 23-37. év 7 xpévw TovTw sundry contemporary events. 
Kata Tov Katpov TodTov revolt of Thasos to Athens. epi 
rovrous Tovs xpévous sally of Agis from Decelea. Clear- 
chus was despatched to the Bosporus. Sicilian affairs. 

ii. 1-13. T@ GAdAw ére Thrasyllus ravaged the coast of 
Tonia, suffered a severe repulse at Ephesus, retired 
to Notium and sailed thence to the Hellespont. 


di, 14-17. xemuav émyee Thrasyllus joined Alcibiades at 


Lampsacus, where the two generals wintered and de- 
feated Pharnabazus. 

ii, 18, 19. 7 avr@ xpbvw the Spartans recovered Cory- 
phasium. 

iii, 1-13. ro éméyros érovs the Athenians sailed from 
Lampsacus to Proconnesus, then invested Chalcedon, 
and compelled Pharnabazus to conclude an armistice 
with them and to promise a safe escort for some Athen- 
ian envoys to the Persian king. 

iii. 14-22. Siege and capture of Byzantium. 

iv. 1. Tdv xetua@va the Athenian and other envoys met 
Pharnabazus at Gordium. 

iv. 2-7. dpxopuévov rod gapos the envoys heard of the 
appointment of Cyrus to be satrap. Cyrus arrived and 
persuaded Pharnabazus to detain the Athenian envoys. 

iv. 8-12 Alcibiades sailed to Samos, while Thrasyllus 
sailed with the main fleet to Athens ; and then hearing 
of his election to be general, entered Piraeus in June, 
Hhuepa f WAvvripia Fyev 4 modus. 

iv. 13-20. Reception of Alcibiades in Piraeus and Athens. 
His escort of the Eleusinian festival. 

{v.1. Lysander appointed to be Spartan admiral, rpérepor 
TovTwY Ov TOAAG xpory. } 

iv. 21-23. reraprw pyvi Alcibiades set sail with his 
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YEAR. 


Aprilte April, Events. Books I, II. 








newly equipped fleet first to Andros, and then to 
Samos, which he made his head quarters for winter 
operations against the Peloponnesians. 

v. 1-10. Lysander collected a fleet of 90 vessels at 
Ephesus, negotiated with Cyrus, and made preparations 
for renewing the war by sea. 

v. 11-19. Alcibiades joined Thrasybulus at Phocaea: in 
his absence Antiochus his lieutenant was defeated at 
Notium. Alcibiades returned to Samos, and soon 
afterwards withdrew in disgrace to the Chersonese, 
Conon succeeded him in the command of the fleet. 

v.20. Conon ravaged the neighbouring territory of the 
enemy. 

406-405. vi. 1-12. 7& émdvre Ere: Callicratidas succeeded Lysan- 

Summer. der, and failing to get money from Cyrus, obtained 
supplies from the Milesians. 

vi. 13-23. Callicratidas stormed Methymna, and blockaded 
Conon in the harbour of Mytilene. 

vi. 24-28. The Athenians sent out a fleet of rro vessels 
to the rescue, which Callicratidas attempted to intercept. 

c. August, 406,} vi. 29-36 Battle of Arginusae. 

vi. 37-38. Eteonicus despatched his ships to Chios and 
retired himself to Methymna, The Athenian fleet sailed 
first to Mytilene, and then to Samos, 

Winter. vii. 1-35. éylyvero ’Anarovpia trial of the generals, who 

had fought at Arginusae. 


BOOK II. 


i. 1-5. éwel yetudy éyévero Eteonicus suppressed a 
mutiny among his troops at Chios, and obtained money 
from the Chians. 

i.6,7. The Spartans appointed Lysander to command 
their fleet for a second time. 

i. 8, 9. Cyrus was summoned to the presence of his 
father Darius. 

405-404. i. 10-14. 7@ émdvre éres Lysander arrived at Ephesus, 

Summer. where he fitted out his fleet with money supplied him 
by Cyrus, who soon afterwards set out to meet Darius, 
having first entrusted him with the revenues of his 
province. The Athenians made counter-preparations 
at Samos. 

i, 15-21. Lysander sailed to Caria and Rhodes, and 
thence past Ionia to the Hellespont. The Athenians 
set out from Samos, ravaged the Persian territory, 
touched at Chios and Ephesus, and then at Elaeus on 
the Hellespont: whence, hearing that Lysander had 
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YEAR. 


April to April. 


INTRODUCTION 


Events. Book II. 





c. August, 


Winter. 


c. June, 
404-403. 
Summer. 


Winter. 


cv. February, 
403. 
403-402. 


401-400. 





taken Lampsacus, they took up a position opposite to 
him near Sestos. 

i, 22-29. Battle of Aegospotami. 

i, 30-32. Lysander captured the whole Athenian fleet 
and executed all the prisoners. 

ii. 1-4. Lysander entered Byzantium and Chalcedon. 
Dismay at Athens, 

ii. 5-9. Lysander sailed to Lesbos, where he reorganized 
the government of the several states and despatched 
Eteonicus to do the same in Thrace. General revolt 
of all the Athenian allies except Samos. Lysander 
restored the Aeginetan, Melian, and other exiles to 
their native cities, and afterwards blockaded Piraeus. 

i. 10, 11. Siege of Athens : proclamation of an amnesty. 

i. 12-15. Fruitless negotiations for peace first with Agis 
and then with the Ephors. 

i. 16-20. Mission of Theramenes to Lysander rpets pijvas 
nai wAcio. Afterwards Theramenes returned and headed 
an embassy to Sparta. Council of the Peloponnesian 
allies upon the fate of Athens. The Athenians accepted 
the offered terms. Lysander entered Piraeus, and 
began the demolition of the Long Walls. 

iii, I-10, r@ émdyre é€ree appointment of the Thirty. 
Lysander sailed to Samos, and Agis evacuated Decelea. 

Lycophron of Pherae (epi #Alov éxrAeufiw) defeated the 
Larisaeans. Lysander reduced Samos and returned in 
triumph to Sparta. 

iii. 11-56. The Thirty began a reign of terror, supported 
by the Spartan harmost and garrison. Accusation and 
execution of Theramenes. 

iv. 1-22, émeylyverat... xi@v maynAnOns the democratic 
exiles, headed by Thrasybulus, seized Phyle and 
marched upon Piraeus, where they defeated the Thirty 
in battle, Critias being among the slain (év d«7@ pnoty). 

iv. 23-27. The Thirty were deposed and the Ten ap- 
pointed in their place, with whom constant war was 
waged by Thrasybulus and the democratic exiles. 

iv. 28-38. At the invitation of the oligarchs the Spartans 
sent Lysander and Libys to their aid. But Pausanias 
intervened and after, some slight military operations 

effected a reconciliation between the contending 
factions. 

iv. 39-42. Pausanius disbanded the Peloponnesian army. 
Thrasybulus marched up to Athens, and restored the 
democratical constitution. 

iv. 43. torépw xpérw final suppression of the Thirty at 
Eleusis, and proclamation of an universal amnesty. 


ee ee 
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YEAR. 
Apeit'to.April! Events. Book III. 
BOOK Il. 

401-399. i, 1-3. é# rovrouv expedition of the Ten Thousand. 

399-398. | i. 4-7. Thibron sent to Asia as harmost : joined by the 
Cyreans; captured Pergamos and other cities in Asia. 

Autumn, ii, 21-24. tov’ray mparro-|i, 8-28. Thibron wassuper- 
pévev the Spartans de- seded by Dercylidas, who 
clared war against the came to terms with Tissa- 
Eleans. Agis invaded}, phernes and = marched 
Elis, but retired on the against Pharnabazus. 
occurrence of an earth-| ii. 1-5. é@ dxrd wpyépas 
quake. Dercylidas took nine 

ii. 25, 26. mwepidvTe TO cities ; made a truce with 
éviavt@ (Feb. or Mar. 398) Pharnabazus, and d&exei- 
Agis invaded Elis for the patey in Bithynia. 
second time, sacrificed 
at Olympia, and ravaged 
the country as far as the 
suburbs of Elis. 

398-397. ii, 27-30. Agis having | ii.6-9. Gua TO apt Dercy- 
penetrated as far as lidas marched to Lamp- 
Cyllene, recrossed the sacus, where he heard 
Alpheus and left Lysippus that his command had 
with a garrison at Epi- been prolonged for rév 
talium, who ravaged Elis émtdvta éviauTéyv: renewed 
(§ 30) 7d Aotrdv Gépos xai the truce with Pharna- 
Tov émévTa Xepava, bazus, and crossed to the 

Chersonese, where (§§ 10, 
11) dd Apwvod xpédvou mpd 
énwpas he rebuilt the wall 
across the isthmus. 

On his return to Asia Der- 
cylidas captured Atar- 
neus after a siege (§ 11) 
év éeT® pyoi (c. August 
398-March 397). 

397-396. ii. 30, 31. Tod émedyros O€pous | ii, 12-20. péxpt Tovrov 
the Spartans again threat- rod ypdvou peace had pre- 
ened war, whereupon the vailed between Dercylidas 
Eleans submitted and en- and Tissaphernes : now 
tered the Lacedaemonian Dercylidas advanced to- 
alliance. wards Caria and met the 

c, June. ili. 1-3. pera todro death two satraps in the plain 





of Agis. Agesilaus suc- 
ceeded him through the 
influence of Lysander. 





of Maeander, when (§ £7) 
fv Bais 6 otros. There a 
truce was concluded. 


Ixxxvi 


YEAR. 
April to April 


INTRODUCTION 


Events. Boox III. 





396-395. 


Spring. 


395-394- 


iii, 4-14, otnw évavrdv évros év 7H Baotdcla ’AynotAdou 
the conspiracy of Cinadon was discovered and sup- 
pressed. 

iv. I-15. pera TadTa on news coming of a Persian fleet 
being fitted out in Phoenicia Agesilaus gained the 
consent of the Spartans and their allies to lead an 
expedition into Asia. The Boeotians prevented Agesi- 
laus from sacrificing at Aulis. The king crossed to 
Ephesus. Truce with Tissaphernes. Quarrel with 
Lysander, who retired to the Hellespont and won over 
Spithridates as an ally. Tissaphernes, reinforced by 
the Persian king, broke the truce and declared war. 
é« rovrov (§ 11) Agesilaus advanced into Phrygia, but 
after an unsuccessful cavalry skirmish returned to the 
sea (i.e. to Ephesus), where he reorganized his 
cavalry. 

iv. 16-19, éwed} gap brépave Agesilaus drilled his troops 
at Ephesus. 

iv, 20-27. év rovrw 7O yxpdvy kal 6 émaurds dn ad’ ob 
egérdevoey 6 ’Aynaidaos 5reAnAVOa the king marched upon 
Sardis and defeated the Persian cavalry on the Pactolus. 
Tithraustes superseded and executed Tissaphernes. 
Then he made a truce with Agesilaus, persuading him 
to march into Pharnabazus’ territory. 

v. 1-25. Timocrates of, iv. 27-29. On his march 





Rhodes, being commis- 
sioned by Tithraustes to 
stir up war against Sparta, 
distributed 50 talents in 
Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos. Quarrel between 
the Locriansand Phocians: 
the Thebans inciting the 
former, while the latter 
appealed to Sparta. 
Sparta declared war 
against Thebes. Defensive 
alliance between Thebes 
and Athens. Lysander 
slain at Haliartus. Paus- 
anias, arriving too late, 
retired, and on his return, 
being condemned _ to 
death, fled to Tegea. 





Agesilaus collected a new 
fleet of 120 ships and 
appointed his brother 
Pisander admiral. [IV. 
i. 1-40 Gpa perondpy he 
reached Pharnabazus’ 
Phrygia, ravaged the 
country, won over many 
cities and proceeded to- 
wards Paphlagonia. Story 
of Otys. Agesilaus (§ 16) 
dexeiuafe in Dascyleum. 
Skirmish with Pharna- 
bazus. Three days later 
(§ 20) Herippidas cap- 
tured the satrap’s camp. 
A quarrel over the spoils 
led Spithridates to desert 
to Sardis, much to Agesi- 
laus’ annoyance. Inter- 
view between Agesilaus 
and Pharnabazus. } 





§5. CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY Ixxxvii 
YEAR. Events. Boox IV. 
April to April. . 7 
BOOK IV. 
i, 41. ed6Us the king left 
the satrap’s_ territory ; 
394-393. oxeSov 5 nat gap Hdn 
imépavey. In the plain 


ii, 


iii 





iv. 


iii. 


iv. I 


1, The Spartans re- 
solved to recall Agesilaus, 
and prepared for war 
against the Thebans and 
their allies, 

9-23. év rovtw Aristo- 
demus led out the Spartan 
army : the enemy assem- 
bled in Corinth, and 


‘thence advanced to the 


Nemea, when they were 
met by the Lacedae- 
monians. Battle of the 
Nemea, the victory resting 
with the Lacedaemonians. 


to, On the Boeotian 
frontier Agesilaus heard 
of Pisander’s defeat at 
Cnidus. 


. 13-23. Battle of Coronea: 


after the victory Agesilaus 
dedicated a tithe of his 
spoils at Delphi, while 


Gylis led the army 
through Phocis into 
Locris. 


pera rovro Agesilaus 
disbanded his army and 
sailed home. é«# rodrov 
the war was continued 
from Sicyon and Corinth 
as bases. 





ii. 


iii. 


ili, 10-12. 


of Thebe Agesilaus col- 
lected large forces for 
another expedition against 
the Persians. 

2-8, Agesilaus obeyed 
the summons home; and 
leaving Euxenus with 
4,000 men in Asia crossed 
the Hellespont with the 
rest of his army and 
marched along the coast. 


1-9. Dercylidas met 
Agesilaus at Amphipolis 
with the news of the 
battle of the Nemea. 

Conon defeated 
Pisander and the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet at Cnidus 
a few days before an 
eclipse of the sun (August 


14, 394). 


viii. 1-6. Conon and Phar- 


nabazus expelled the 
Spartan harmosts from 
the islands and coast 
towns, From Ephesus 
Pharnabazus went by land, 
Conon by sea to Abydos, 
which was held by Der- 
cylidas. The satrap left 
Conon on the Hellespont 
with orders to collect a 
large fleet for the next 
campaign, sat roy per 
xetpava év rorovTos byTes 
di7yov. 
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iv. 1. The Corinthians saw 
their own territory being 
wasted, whilst their allies 
enjoyed the blessings of 
peace: discontent of the 
oligarchs amongst them. 

iv. 2-6. On Evsdcloy rhv 
teAevraiay [February 392?) 
the Corinthian democrats 
massacred many of the 
oligarchs and united the 
city with Argos. 


iv, 7-13. [Summer 392 ?] 
Some Corinthian oligarchs 
admitted Praxitas into the 
Long Walls of Corinth. 
Battle at Lechaeum. 
Praxitas pulled down 
parts of the Long Walls, 
captured Sidus, Crom- 
myon and Epiicia, and 
then returned to Sparta. 


iv. 14. é« tovrov large 
armaments were given up 
on both sides, the war 
being carried on only by 
the mercenaries stationed 
respectively at Corinth 
and Sicyon. 

iv, 15-18. év@a exploits of 

Iphicrates’ peltasts at 

Phlius and in Arcadia. 

Rebuilding of the Long 

Walls of Corinth with the 

help of the Athenians. 
1g. Agesilaus ravaged 

Argolis, and retook the 

Long Walls of Corinth, 

while Teleutias captured 

the docks. 


iv. 





viii. 7-11. Gea 7O Zap: Conon 
and Pharnabazus crossed 
to Melos, ravaged the 
Spartan coasts, garrisoned 
Cythera, and supplied the 
allies at Corinth with 
money. Pharnabazus re- 
turned to Asia, but Conon 
sailed to Athens and 
helped to rebuild the 
Long Walls and the Wall 
of Piraeus. The Corin- 
thians equipped a fleet, 
whereby they asserted 
their mastery over the 
Corinthian Gulf; (§ 11) 
pveTa ToUro summer 392 
Teleutias dispossessed 
them. 

viii. 12-15. The Spartans 
sent Antalcidas to Tiri- 
bazus at Sardis, at the 
same time that the Athe- 
nians and their allies sent 
Conon and others envoys 
to counteract his influence. 


Failure of Antalcidas’ 
negotiations. 

viii. 16.  Tiribazus gave 
money to Antalcidas, 


arrested Conon, and went 
up to Susa. 


viii, 17-I9.  Struthas, a 
phil-Athenian, replaced 
Tiribazus at Sardis. The 
Spartans sent out Thibron 
to make war on him. 
mpowdytos TOD xpévou (§ 18) 


§ 5. 


YEAR. 
April to April, 


Events. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Ixxxix 


Boox IV. 





Late Autumn, 


390-389. 


Autumn? 


389-388. 


XEN. HELL. 








v. I-10. é« Tovrov on an 
expedition into Piraeum 
Agesilaus surprised the 
Argives celebrating the 
Isthmian games [xal yap 
fv 5 pi & & “lcdm0 
ylyverar (c. June_ 390), 
cp. § 4 ofa Gépous], and 
gained much booty in 
Piraeum. 

r1-17.  Iphicrates de- 
stroyed a Lacedaemonian 
mora returning to Lech- 
aeum at the time of 7a 
‘YaxivOia c. July 490. 
18,19. Thereupon Agesi- 
laus retired hastily to 
Sparta. Iphicrates cap- 
tured Sidus, Crommyon, 
and Oenoe. 


v. 


vi, I-11. pera Tobro ex- 
pedition of Agesilaus 
against the Acarnanians 
to help the Achaeans in 
Calydon. 

r2-14. Fvixa 82 75y 
émeyiyvero 7d perdmwpoy, 
he left the country, pro- 
mising to return the next 
summer. 


vi. 


g 


Thibron was defeated and 
slain. 

viii. 20-22. The Spartans 
sent out Diphridas to 


replace Thibron § and 
Ecdicus to help the 
Rhodians against the 
Athenians. Ecdicus re- 


mained inactive at Cnidus. 

viii.23,24. Teleutias, leaving 
the Corinthian Gulf, 
superseded Ecdicus at 
Cnidus, and on his way 
to Rhodes captured an 
Athenian squadron sailing 
to Cyprus. 

viii, 25-27. The Athenians 
sent out Thrasybulus with 
40 ships to help the 
Rhodians : but for fear of 
Teleutias he sailed to the 
Hellespont, where he 
persuaded Medocus and 
Seuthes to become allies 
of Athens, set up a demo- 
cracy at Byzantium, and 
at Chrysopolis a toll on 
vessels passing through 
the Bosporus, and won 
over Chalcedon. 


viii. 28, 29. Thrasybulus 
sailed to Lesbos, defeated 
and slew the Spartan 
harmost at Methymna, 
and gained other suc- 
cesses. 

viii. 30. é¢ rovrov on his 
way to Rhodes he made 
a descent on Aspendus to 
extort money, but was 
slain by the Aspendians. 

viii. 31-34. The Athenians 
sent out Agyrrhius to take 
over Thrasybulus’ ships at 
Rhodes. The ephors sent 
out Anaxibius tosupersede 
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YEAR. : Vv 
Apwil: te April Events. Boox V. 
Dercylidas at Abydos, 
whereupon the Athenians 
. despatched Iphicrates to 
the Hellespont. 
viii. 35-39. § 35. mpotdyros 
Tod xpovov Iphicrates 
surprised and slew Anaxi- 
bius. 
BOOK V. 


388-387. 


c. March 387. 
387-386. 


Winter. 


i. 1-4. The Athenians to prevent piracy blockaded 
Aegina, but Teleutias raised the blockade. Hierax, 
his successor, sailed to Rhodes, leaving his secretary, 
Gorgopas, in Aegina. 

i. 5. €« rovrov the Aeginetans besieged the Athenians 
on the island, until wéyarw pyvi they were rescued. 
The piracy being then renewed, the Athenians sent 
Eunomus with 13 ships against Gorgopas. 

IV. vii. 1, maped@dvros rov/i.6. Antalcidas sailed to 
xeu@vos . .. evOts dpxo-| Ephesus to succeed 


pévou Tod Hpos Agesilaus 
prepared to renew the 
invasion; but the Acarna- 
nians sent an embassy to 
Sparta, made peace with 
the Achaeans, and be- 
came the allies of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

IV. vii. 2-7. é« rodrov Agesi- 


Hierax, and sent the fleet 
under his secretary Nico- 
lochus to the Hellespont. 

i. 7-9. Gorgopas defeated 
Eunomus off the Attic 
coast. 

i, 10-12. Chabrias on his 
way to Cyprus defeated 
and slew Gorgopas. § 13. 





laus, having consulted the éx tovrov the Aegi- 
gods at Olympia and Del-| netans stopped their de- 
phi, invaded the Argolis, predations. 

advancing to the very] i.13-24. é« rovrov Teleutias, 
gates of the city. appointed admiral at 


Aegina, made a descent 

upon Piraeus. 

i, 25-31. Antalcidas came down with Tiribazus, bearing 
terms of peace from the Persian king. He relieved 
Nicolochus from his blockade at Abydos, surprised an 
Athenian squadron, and gained full command of the 
sea, The envoys from the various states eagerly obeyed 
the summons of Tiribazus and gladly listened to the 
terms of peace negotiated by Antalcidas. 

i. 32-36. All the Greek states agreed to the King’s Peace, 
except the Thebans, who however under threat of 
invasion submitted. The Corinthians dismissed their 
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YEAR. 
April to April. 


Events. Boox V. 





386-385. 
385-384. 
Winter. 


382 early. 


382-381. 


381-380. 


Autumn, 





Argive garrison. § 35. é rovrov all armed forces 
were disbanded. Great power of Sparta as champion 
of the King’s Peace. 

ii. 1-3. The Lacedaemonians determined to chastise such 
states as had proved unfaithful to them in the late wars. 
(?) Expiration of the owovdai rpraxovraere’s with Mantinea. 

ii. 4-7. Siege and surrender of Mantinea: § 7. é« rodrou 
the Spartans split up the city into villages and set up 
an oligarchy over them. 

ii. 8-10. The Spartans restored the oligarchical exiles to 
Phlius, 

ii, 11-23. Envoys from Acanthus and Apollonia came to 
Sparta to seek help against the Olynthians. The 
Spartans and their allies voted to send an army of 
10,000 men, and § 23 ds 7dxs0Ta despatched a force of 

2,000 men under Eudamidas. 

i.24-36. Phoebidas, march- | ii. 24. Eudamidas won over 

ing with the rest of Potidaea. 
Eudamidas’ troops, en- 
camped at Thebes. Leon- 
tiades betrayed (§ 29 
Oépous gyros) the Cadmea 
to Phoebidas, and went 
to Sparta to justify the 
deed. Trial and execu- 
tion of Ismenias. 


ii. 37-43. The Spartans 
sent out Teleutias with 
the 10,000 men. Teleutias 
marched slowly forwards, 
collecting forces from 
every quarter as far as 
Potidaea. He ended the 
campaign (§ 43 Todro 7d 
Gépos) with an indecisive 
victory at the gates of 
Olynthus. 

iii, 1-7. dpa 7G pe bropat- 
vonévy skirmishes at 
Olynthus. Teleutias being 
slain, the whole besieging 
force was obliged to di- 
sperse. 

iii, 10-17. Dissensions at | iii. 8, 9. Agesipolis sailed 
Phlius. The Lacedae- against Olynthus with a 
monians under Agesilaus still larger armament. 
laid siege to the city. 
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380-379. 


ce. March 379. 


379-378. 
Winter. 


378-377- 


377-376. 


376-375. 


375-374: 





iii, 18-20. Shortly after the 
capture of Torone Agesi- 
polis died of fever (§ 19 
xara Oépous dxpnv). His 
place was taken by Poly- 
biades. 

iii, 21-25. After 20 months | iii.26,27. Polybiades starved 
(§ 25 & é«r® pot xat| the Olynthians into a 
éviavr@) the Phliasians surrender: they entered 
came to terms. Agesilaus| the Spartan Confederacy. 
set up a_ provisional 
government and left a 
garrison in the city. 

iv. 1-9. Liberation of Thebes (§ 4 én’ éfd8m ris dpxis) by 
Melon and other conspirators: the Spartan harmost 
surrendered the Cadmea. Cleombrotus marched upon 
Thebes (§ 14 pdédAa yepavos gyros), but returned after 
a few desultory operations, leaving Sphodrias at 
Thespiae. The Athenians put their two generals to 
death, who had been privy to Melon’s conspiracy. 

iv. 20-33. Sphodrias attempted to surprise Piraeus. His 
trial and acquittal through the influence of Agesilaus. 
iv. 34. The Athenians equipped their fleet and supported 

the Thebans. 

iv. 35-41. Agesilaus invaded Boeotia with varying 
success, left Phoebidas as harmost at Thespiae, and then 
returned home. 

iv. 42-46. é« rovrov after many skirmishes Phoebidas was 
slain and his troops routed. The Lacedaemonians sent 
a Polemarch witha mora by sea to guard Thespiae. 

iv. 47-57. éret 7d éap énéorn Agesilaus led a second 
expedition into Boeotia, again without any decisive 
result. Revolt of Oreus from Sparta. 

iv. 58-61. Sopaivoytos naAw Tod #pos Agesilaus being ill, 
Cleombrotus marched out against Thebes, but finding 
Cithaeron strongly guarded at once disbanded his forces. 
The Spartans manned a fleet of 60 triremes under 
their admiral Pollis to check the growing power of 
Athens. Defeat of Pollis by Chabrias. 

iv. 62-66. While the Thebans were subduing the 
Boeotian towns the Athenian Timotheus sailed round 
the Peloponnesus with 60 ships, won over Corcyra, 
and defeated the Spartan admiral Nicolochus at Alyzia. 
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YEAR. 
April to April. 
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374-373- 


Autumn? 


or 
Winter ? 


373-372. 


372-371. 
372-379. 


July. 





BOOK VI. 


i. 1. Cleombrotus was despatched to help the Phocians 
against the Thebans. 

i, 2-19. oxeddv wept rodroy tov xpévov Polydamas the 
Pharsalian applied to Sparta for help against Jason 
of Pherae: the Spartans confessed that they were 
unable to give it. Jason became agus of all Thessaly. 

ii, t-7. On the approach of Cleombrotus the Thebans 
retired within their own frontiers. The Athenians 
made peace with Sparta and recalled Timotheus from 
Corcyra. On his way home he reinstated some exiles 
in Zacynthus, The Spartans regarded this as a breach 
of the peace, and ev@us (§ 3) despatched their admiral 
Mnasippus with 60 ships to Corcyra. . 

ii. 8-11. The Athenians despatched Stesicles with 600 
peltasts across the mainland to Corcyra, and resolved 
to send a fleet under Timotheus. 

ii. 12-26. Timotheus sailed from Athens, but lingered 
among the islands. The Athenians replaced him by 
Iphicrates. The Corcyreans defeated and slew 
Mnasippus. The Lacedaemonians abandoned the 
island. : 

ii. a7-36. On the voyage Iphicrates heard of the death 
of Mnasippus at Sphagiae: he sailed on to Cephallenia, 
which he reduced, and then arrived at Corcyra, where 
he captured ro triremes sailing from Dionysius to help 
the Spartans. 

ii. 37-39. Operations of Iphicrates round Corcyra, 

iii, 1-20, The Athenians, annoyed at the conduct of the 
Thebans, sent envoys to Sparta to negotiate a general 
peace. Congress at Sparta. The terms of peace were 
generally accepted, but when the Thebans claimed to 
sign it for all the Boeotians, Agesilaus disallowed the 
claim. 

iv. 1-3. The Athenians carried out the conditions of the 
peace: the Lacedaemonians, though they withdrew 
their harmosts and garrisons, ordered Cleombrotus, 
then in Phocis, to march against the Thebans. 

iv. 4-16. Battle of Leuctra: defeat and death of Cleom- 
brotus. The news reached Sparta (§ 16) yupvoradidv 
ovons Tis TeAcuTaias, c. July. 

iv. 17-27. The Lacedaemonians sent out anew army under 
Archidamus. The Thebans applied in vain to Athens 
for help, but were more successful with Jason of 
Pherae. Arrived at Leuctra Jason dissuaded the 
Thebans from attacking the Spartan camp. A truce was 
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370-369. 


Winter, 


369-368. 


368-367. 


367-366. 





made: the Lacedaemonian army retired, and fell in with 
Archidamus in the Megarid. Jason returned to Thessaly. 

v. 1-3. Archidamus disbanded his forces. Congress at 
Athens, at which all the states present, with the 
exception of Elis, swore anew to the King’s Peace. 

v. 4,5. Restoration of Mantinea. 

iv, 28-32. Death of Jason of Pherae (rdv mept rd Tv@ia 
xpévoy, c. August). 

v.6-a2. Dissensions at Tegea: the Mantineans sup- 
ported the democrats, who were in favour of the Pan- 
Arcadian League: 800 of the oligarchs fled to Sparta. 
Agesilaus marched out against the Mantineans (§ 20 
hv péos xetwwv), but quickly returned. 

v. 23-32. First Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus : 
against their own wishes the Thebans joined the Arca- 
dians in an incursion into Laconia, ravaging the country 
and penetrating as far as Gythium. 

v. 33-49. The Athenians, after a long debate, decided 
to help the Lacedaemonians, and sent Iphicrates with 
a large army to Corinth. 

v. 50-52. The Thebans and Arcadians returned from 
Laconia (§ 50 é7t xal xeudv Fv), the former passing 
the Isthmus without serious opposition from Iphicrates. 


BOOK VII. 


i, 1-14. 70 borépw ére negotiations at Athens to arrange 
the terms of the new alliance with Sparta. 

i. 15-22. Second Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus : 
the Spartans and their allies guarded the Isthmus at 
Oneum. The Thebans forced a passage, attacked 
Sicyon and Pellene, and ravaged the Epidaurian terri- 
tory. After some skirmishes round Corinth they 
turned homewards. Return of the Sicilian troops, which 
Dionysius had sent to the aid of the Lacedaemonians. 

iv. 34. Polyphron of Pheron murdered and succeeded 
by Alexander. 

i, 23-26. Discontent of the Arcadians, fomented by Lyco- 
medes of Mantinea, against the Thebans and Eleans. 

i. 27. Ariobarzanes’ envoy, Philiscus, summoned the 
Greeks to Delphi to make a general peace: his attempt 
failed. 

i, 28-32. With the aid of a second reinforcement from 
Dionysius of Syracuse Archidamus took Caryae and 
ravaged Parrhasia. Archidamus defeated the Arcadians 
and Argives in the so-called ‘ Tearless Victory.’ 

i. 33-40. Meeting of Greek envoys at the Persian Court : 
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on the proposal of Pelopidas the king dictated terms 
for a new peace. The Thebans summoned deputies 
to Thebes to hear the king’s terms: the deputies, 
headed by the Arcadians, refused to swear to them. 
Then the Thebans sent round messengers to the various 
states to induce.them to swear: the Corinthians refused, 
and the rest followed suit. 

i. 41-46. Third Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus : 
Epaminondas persuaded the Achaeans to join the 
Theban Confederacy. The Thebans at home reversed 
his policy, sent out harmosts, and set up democracies 
in the Achaean states. The oligarchs quickly effected 
their return and supported Sparta. Euphron effects 
a democratical revolution at Sicyon, and then makes 
himself tyrant. 

ii,1. The Sicyonians and Argives annoyed the Phliasians 
from their strongholds at Thyamia and Tricaranon. 
Fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta. 

ii. 2-10. Xenophon recounts the fortunes of the Phlia- 
sians from the battle of Leuctra (371) to this time. 

ii. 11-23. The Theban harmost at Sicyon, together with 
Euphron, made an unsuccessful inroad into Phliasia. 
Again the Phliasians, with the help of Chares, suc- 
cessfully attacked the Sicyonians at Thyamia. 

iii, 1-12. oyxeddv mepl Tro’roy rdv xpévoy Euphron was 
driven out of Sicyon, but soon again made himself 
master of the city. He repaired to Thebes to persuade 
the authorities to recognize his supremacy in Sicyon. 
To Thebes he was followed by his enemies and 
murdered. Trial and acquittal of Euphron’s murderers, 

iv. 1-5. The Athenians lost Oropus: left by their allies 
in the lurch, they accepted the Arcadian offers of 
alliance. The Athenians planned a surprise upon 
Corinth: but the Corinthians dismissed their Athenian 
garrison and refused to admit Chares and his fleet. 

iv.6-11. The Corinthians, Phliasians, Argives, and 
others, weary of the long wars, with the consent of 
Sparta, made peace with the Thebans. 

iv. 12. oxeddv nept rovTov Tov xpévoy troops sent by the 
younger Dionysius of Syracuse helped the Spartans to 
recover Sellasia. 

iv, 13-18. pera Tovro ob ToAA® barepov the Eleans seized 
Lasion: the Arcadians, supported by the Elean demo- 
crats, invaded Elis, captured many cities, garrisoned 
the Cronion, and penetrated as far as the market-place 
of Elis. The Achaeans prevented the Arcadians in 
another attempt to capture Elis. Struggle at Olurus. 


xcvi 


YEAR. 
April to April. 


INTRODUCTION 


Events. Boox VII. 





364-363. 


363-362. 


362. 





iv. 19-27, Once more the Arcadians invaded Elis ; 
whereupon the Lacedaemonians seized Cromnus. 
Struggle round Cromnus. The Eleans captured Pylos, 
putting all the democratical exiles there to death. 
Cromnus was retaken by the Arcadians. 

iv. 28-32, émdvros OAvpmaxod érovs the Arcadians pre- 
pared with the Pisatans to celebrate the Olympic games : 
the Eleans bravely attempted to expel them from 
Olympia, but in vain. 

iv. 33-40. The Mantineans refused to handle the Olym- 
pian treasures: their example spreading, the other 
Arcadians invited Theban interference. Then the 
Arcadians made peace with the Eleans, and restored 
to them the presidency over the temple of Zeus. 
While they were celebrating the peace at Tegea, the 
Theban commandant arrested all the oligarchs he could 
lay hands on, but next day at the demand of the 
Mantineans released them. An accusation was brought 
against the commandant at Thebes. 

v. 1-3. Fearing Theban interference the Mantineans 
and their allies appealed for aid to Athens and Sparta. 

v. 4-17. Fourth Thebdn invasion of the Peloponnesus : 
after waiting a while at Nemea Epaminondas went 
on to Tegea. Epaminondas made a rush on Sparta; 
but Agesilaus, warned just in time, was able to repulse 
the attack. Epaminondas returned to Tegea, where 
he rested his hoplites, but sent on his cavalry, hoping 
to surprise Mantinea (§ 14 otfrov avyxopudis obons). Man- 
tinea was saved by the accidental arrival of the Athenian 
cavalry. 

v. 18-25. Epaminondas, feeling a general engagement 
to be necessary, led his army to the mountains west 
of Mantinea, surprised the enemy, and threw their 
whole army into confusion. But his own death in the 
moment of victory utterly paralyzed his troops, so that 
both sides claimed the victory. 

v. 26. After the battle the confusion and disorder in 
Greece were worse than before. 


NOTES 


BOOK 1 


CHAPTER I 


§ 1. In a second sea-fight Agesandridas the Lacedaemontan defeated 
the Athenians. §§ 2-8. Dorieus trying in vain to enter the Hellespont, 
Mindarus put out from Abydos to escort him, but was met by the Athenians. 
The two fleets engaged, and on the arrival of Alcibiades, the Athenians 
drove the Peloponnesians back to Abydos with a loss of 30 ships. The 
Athenians left only 40 ships at Sestos: the rest dispersed to collect money, 
while Thrasyllus sailed to Athens to ask for reinforcements, §§ 9-13. 
Alcibiades visited Tissaphernes, who had now reached the Hellespont, but 
was arrested by him and sent to Sardis. A month afterwards he escaped to 
Clazomenae, and thence to Cardia, whither the Athenians had retreated 
Srom Sestos. Meantime the Peloponnesian ships, 60 strong, had sailed to 
Cystcus. Alcbiades returned to Sestos, and led the combined Athenian fleet, 
86 strong, to Proconnesus. §§ 14, 15. He took measures to conceal his 
arrival, and exhorted his troops to fight bravely ; for they had no money, 
while their enemies had plenty from the Persianking. _ §§ 16-22, Alcibiades 
surprised the Pelop jan fleet uvring outside the harbour, and after 
a hard fight by sea and land captured the whole of tt. Mindarus was slain. 
Cyzicus surrendered to Alcibiade He exacted money from its citizens, and 
Jvom other neighbouring states, and established a toll-house on the Bosporus. 
§§ 23-26. The despatch of Mindarus’ secretary was captured and carried to 
Athens. The satrap Pharnabazus armed the Peloponnesian fugitives to 
guard his coasts, and urged theiy commanders to build new ships at 
Antandros. §§ 27-31. Story of the exile of the Syracusan commanders 
at Antandros, and of Hermocrates’ accusation against Tissaphernes and 
expedition against Syracuse. § 32. The Spartan harmost Eteonicus was 
expelled from Thasos. The admiral Cratesippidas took c and of the 
ships that Pasippidas had collected. §§ 33, 34. Agts made a sally from 
Decelea, but retreated hastily before Thrasyllus. In reward the Athenians 
voted Thrasyllus 50 trivemes and considerable reinforcements. §§ 35, 36. 











XEN. HELL. B 


2 Ii. 1, 2 411-410 B.C, 


Agts sent Clearchus with a small squadron to the Bosporus to cut off the 
Athenian corn supply. Clearchus lost three ships in the Hellespont, but with 
the vest safely reached Byzantium, § 37. Contemporary events in Sicily. 


411-410 B.C. 
$1. Mera 3€ ratra. For the interval that must have elapsed 
between the points where Thucydides’ narrative ends and Xeno- 
phon’s begins, see Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. 

AAGev, i.e. to the Hellespont: cp. following notes. 

©upoxdpys: a few months earlier this genera] had lost twenty- 
two out of thirty-six ships, when he was defeated by Agesandridas 
and the Peloponnesians off Eretria in Euboea: Thuc. viii. 95. 

avéis, in a second battle; the Athenian victory at Cynossema 
being apparently the first (Thuc. viii. 106). Xenophon does not 
specify the place, but it appears from the context that it must have 
been the Hellespont. 

*Aynoavdpidov, According to Diod. xiii. 41 after the battle of 
Cynossema Mindarus sent the Spartan Epicles to conduct Agesan- 
dridas’ fleet from Euboea to reinforce him in the Hellespont. But 
on the voyage the whole fleet was destroyed by a storm off Mount 
Athos, only twelve men escaping. Agesandridas must have been 
one of the twelve, if Diodorus’ story is true: cp. Thuc. viii. 107 fin. 

§ 2. Mer’ ddiyov... rovtwy : cp. Darepoy rovTay, 

Awpieds : cp. i. 5. 19. 

éx ‘Pédov. For the positions of Dorieus, Mindarus, Tissaphernes, 
and Alcibiades at this time see Introd. pp. xvi, xvii. According to 
Diod. xiii. 38 Mindarus had sent Dorieus with thirteen ships, which 
had come from the Italian Greeks to aid the Peloponnesians, to 
Rhodes in order to suppress a threatened uprising in the island. 

Trois orparnyois, i.e. Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus (Thuc. viii. 104). 

aveBiBale. The imperfect tense expresses the attempt. 

as #vovye. This, the reading of most MSS., to which the 
commentators, comparing i. 5. 13; 6. 21, give the meaning, ‘as 
soon as he got clear,’ i.e. of the narrow strait of the Hellespont, 
suits neither Dorieus’ action in beaching his ship, nor the geo- 
graphical position of Rhoeteum, which is well within the strait 
some five or six miles from the narrow entrance. Diodorus xiii. 
45 even says eis AdpdSavov, which is still higher up the strait. 
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It is better to read as vue, ‘as best he could’; cp. Critical Note 
and Append. p. 359. 

§ 3. els Mdduroy, in the Thracian Chersonese not far from Sestos : 
cp. Her. vii. 33. 

§ 4. Mivdapos, the Spartan admiral for 411-410: ep. Thue. viii. 85. 

ént thy Oddatray, i.e. to Abydos; cp. Diod. xiii. 45 «tOéas é& 
“ABbdou pera wavrds dvjx4n Tod oTddov. 

§ 5. €& éwhivod. Mindarus had moved his fleet from Elaeus to 
Abydos (cp. Diod. xiii. 45), so that, since Ilium is twenty miles 
from Abydos, and since he saw Dorieus entering dya jpépa, in all 
probability the fight must have been renewed the day after Dorieus’ 
arrival in the Hellespont. Moreover the Athenian ships seem (cp. 
§§ 2, 3) to have sailed from Madytus, fought against Dorieus and 
returned to Madytus again before the second battle—a process, 
which, considering the twenty or thirty miles thus traversed, must 
have occupied several hours. Further, since Madytus was nearly 
opposite to Abydos, the second battle must have been fought some- 
where between the two cities, and consequently much higher up 
the Hellespont than the first. Diodorus (1.c.) speaks of one battle 
only, making Mindarus sail down from Abydos to the support of 
Dorieus at the Dardanian promontory. Accordingly Breitenbach 
and others, wishing to reconcile the two accounts, regard é£ éwOivod 
as an interpolation. 

§ 6. PapvaBatos was satrap of Phrygia Minor and Bithynia, and 
was now in league with the Peloponnesians (Thuc. viii. 80, 99). 

péxpt, temporal: ‘as long as.’ 

§ 7. cupdpdgartes, ‘having formed in close order.’ 

ds adtol drddeoav: Xenophon’s brevity is obscure; but cp. 
Plut. Alc. 27 ray pév modeploy rpidkorta AuBdvres, dvaraoavtes Sé ras 
atray, Tpomaiey éornoay. 

§ 8. én’ dpyupodoyiay: cp. q 14. Since the revolt of the allies after 
the Sicilian disaster the Athenians had been hard pressed for money. 

§ 9. Ticoapépyys. Satrap of Lydia and Ionia: his policy had 
hitherto been to wear out both the Peloponnesians and Athenians 
by temporizing: cp. Thuc. viii. 109. 

ovddkta8erv. Though after this Alcibiades could never again 

hope to delude the Athenians with promises of Persian aid (Thuc. 

viii, 82), his own naval successes round Samos and now in the 
B2 
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Hellespont seem to have been sufficient to secure for him their 
confidence. Tissaphernes evidently wanted to retrieve his position 
in the opinion of the Peloponnesians: cp. Plut. Alc. 27 xaxés dxovwy 
td rév Aakcdatpoviay kai poBovpevos alriav AaBeiv ex Baciréws. 
§ 10. pera MayriOéov: Mantitheus is mentioned again i. 3. 13. 
evrophoavres .. . améSpacay, plural xara civeoww. 


410-409 B.C. 


$11. of & ev Syor@, «7A. For the chronology cp. Introd. 
p. xl. 
vavoty é€nxovra, according to Diod.xiii.49 Mindarus had received 
reinforcements from the Peloponnesians and the other allies. 

els Kapdiay. On the west coast of the Chersonese. 

Kutixov, this city had revolted from the Athenians, but had 
been recovered after their victory at Cynossema, Thuc. viii. 107. 
It was now besieged by Mindarus and Pharnabazus and taken by 
storm. Diod. xiii. 49. 

neptmdeiv, from Cardia to Sestos. 

§ 12. Onpapévns: cp. Diod. xiii. 47, 49. After trying in vain to 
prevent the Euboeans and Boeotians from uniting Euboea with 
the mainland by a bridge across the Euripus, Theramenes had 
sailed to the Aegean islands in order to replace the democracies 
in the various states, had then lent aid to king Archelaus of 
Macedon in the siege of Pydna, and finally joined Thrasybulus (cp. 
i. 1, 2, 8) on the Thracian coast. 

@pacvBovros, one of the generals elected by the Athenian fleet 
at Samos (Thuc. viii. 76): he had commanded the right wing at 
Cynossema (ibid. 105) and had afterwards sailed to Thrace (Diod. 
xiii. 49). 

§ 13. e€edopévors ra peydda loria, i.e. the sails of the greater of 
the two masts. So too, vi. 2. 27, Iphicrates leaves his large sails 
behind to make his ships lighter and more manageable for fighting. 

els IIldproy. On the Asiatic coast at the E. entrance to the 
Propontis. 

I1poxévynoov, an island in the W. part of the Propontis. 

§ 14. adrois, ie, tos orpati@ras in the éxkAnota. 

§ 15. eppicavro, i.e. at Proconnesus in the Propontis. 

§ 16. tovros, gen. abs. without the noun Aids being expressed : 
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cp. Ar. Nub. 370 tovra; Hom. Il. xii. 25 de 8 dpa Zeds; Goodwin, 
M. T. 848. 

ered) 8 eyyts, x74. See Appendix i. on the battle of Cyzicus, 
where the divergent accounts of Diodorus and Plutarch are given. 

in’ avrod, i.e. by Alcibiades. Cobet and others conjecture dn’ 
avrov, ‘from the harbour’; an idea already sufficiently expressed 
by dmetAnupevas. 

§ 18. rais etkoot. The article is accounted for by the previous 
mention of the Athenian fleet (cp. i. 6. 26). There is no need 
to suppose that dpioras has dropped out of the text (ep. Plut. 
Alc. 28). 

dndoas. The Peloponnesians did not succeed in collecting 
a fleet again till Lysander was appointed admiral in 407 B.C.; cp. 
Plato, Menex. 243 pid peév qucpa mdcas tras Trav rroAepiwy éAdvres vais. 

Supaxociwy. Thucydides (viii. 26) relates that the Syracusans 
had sent a squadron of twenty-two ships under Hermocrates to aid 
the Lacedaemonians, 

§ 19. éSéxovro, cp. § II note: the city was unwalled: Thuc. 
viii, 107. 

§ 20. Tépiboy cai SnAvpBpiavy. Both on the European coast of the 
Propontis. 

§ 22. Xpoodmoduw, on the Asiatic coast of the Bosporus, opposite 
Byzantium. 

Sexateurjpiov. The establishment of this custom-house was of 
the greatest importance to Athens now that her treasury was 
exhausted, and she had lost so many of her subject allies, more 
especially Euboea: cp. Thuc. viii. 95; cp. also the similar action 
of Thrasybulus in 390-389, iv. 8. 27, 31. 

kareokevacay: cp. Appendix, p. 359. 

kat dudakny: kai = also, i.e. besides the officials whose duty it 
was to collect the tithes, they also left as a garrison, &c. 

émtpedeio Oar, the infinitive expresses purpose: Goodwin,M.T.770. 

§ 23. ‘Immoxpdrovus, cp. Thuc. viii. 35, 99, 107. In 411 Mindarus had 
sent him with Epicles to bring up reinforcements from Euboea: 
cp. supr. § 1 note. 

émitodéws : this officer held the second command in the 
Lacedaemonian fleet: cp. vi. 2. 25 and Appendix, p. 346. 

cada. This is Bergk’s conjecture for the MS. xadd. The 
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word is equivalent to évAa and is used by Aristophanes, Lys. 1253, 
to denote ships. 7a xaAd = ‘our honour is gone’ hardly seems to 
suit the passage. 

dreoova. Doric form of dreavn, aor. pass. of droceve, is explained 
by Eustathius (ad Iliad. i. 117 p. 63) as ddappnoe, dwndOe, réOvnke. 

mewavte tovdpes, dmopioues. Doric for mewdow of avdpes. 
aropotpev. For the offers of peace apparently made by the 
Spartans at this time cp. Appendix, p. 314. 

§ 24. bapvaBafos. Diodorus (xiii. 51) says that the Peloponnesians 
fled to his camp. 

§ 25. rods dad rév médAewv orpatnyovs, i.e. the generals from the 
several states in the Peloponnesian confederacy : cp. iii. 4. 20 and 
Resp. Laced. 13. 4. 

év ’Avrav8pe, cp. Thuc. iv. 52 vais re yap edropia fv moetoba 
aird@ev (from Antandros) £tAwr trapxdvrav Kal rhs "18ns émixepevns. 

§ 26. vavrnyoupévay. Genitive absolute, sc. atray: cp. § 29 Seopévwr, 
and Goodwin, M. T. 848. 

evepyecia te xal mod:reia, i.e. the Antandrians voted the Syra- 
cusans the privileges and honours of being evepyérat and moXira: 
cp. vi. 1. 4 and Demos. xx. 60 éeyndicac® dmep oipar hetyovow 
ebepyerais OC tpas mpoonke, mpogeviay, evepyeciar, atédeay dndvrwy. 

Kadynddva, on the Asiatic coast opposite Byzantium. 

§ 27. Ev 8€ t@ ypdy@ tovrm. This and the similar formulae in 
§§ 31, 32, 33 seem to mean that all the events here mentioned 
occurred in the year 410-409, the next year 409-408 beginning at 
i, 2.1. . 

‘Eppoxpdrovs. The leader of the oligarchical party at Syracuse : 
after the defeat of the Athenians he had in 412 urged the Sicilians 
to assist in completing their overthrow, and accordingly had brought 
a fleet of twenty Syracusan and two Selinuntine ships to aid the 
Peloponnesians on the Asiatic coast: cp. Thuc. viii. 26, 29, 45, 85. 

§ 28. peuvnuévous...tmdpyovoavy. With this the MSS. reading the 
phrase Adyoy 8:3évar has to bear the unusual sense ‘to give an oppor- 
tunity of speaking,’ and the words pepynpevous ... Umdpyoveay must 
then be an appeal made by the generals to their soldiers to give them 
a fair hearing, when they returned to Syracuse,—an appeal quite 
uncalled for after the loyalty which these soldiers had just shown 
them. If however the words be transposed, with Dindorf, toa position 
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before é\érOat, the passage at least becomes intelligible. ‘When the 
soldiers,’ it will then mean, ‘refused to elect new generals, notwith- 
standing the news that the present generals had been exiled, and 
entreated the latter to continue in command, Hermocrates told 
them that for him and his colleagues to assent to their demand 
would be an act of rebellion against the home government; but 
that if any one had any charge to make against himself or his 
colleagues, both he and they were in duty: bound to give an account 
of their commands. As however no one brought any accusation 
against them, they consented to continue in command till their 
successors arrived.’ Even with Dindorf’s transposition the sense 
is lame and unsatisfactory. This and the sudden transition to 
oratio recta together with the irregular use of connecting particles 
(wapnvecdy te... El€oda dé... 0 &... of 5) point perhaps 
to a Jacuna or lacunae of unknown dimensions: cp. Critical Note. 

vevixnxute, Parallels may be found for this abrupt change to 
the oratio recta: cp. i. 4. 14, vi. 5. 35, &e. 

nyeerépay ... byerépavy, There is no need to transpose these 
words : dpery can very well mean courage and skill in commanding ; 
mpobupia, SC. TOV oTpatiwray, ‘zeal in obeying.’ 

§ 29. dcopévar. Genitive absolute, sc. rév orpariwréy: cp. § 26 note. 

&as ddixovro, indic. as referring to a definite past action; cp. 
Goodwin, M. T. 913. 
T'vdoros. Ionic genitive: cp. iii, 1. 10 Zjmos. 
kard£ewy, ‘would bring them back from exile.’ 
§ 30. mpooomAotrres. The pres. part. expresses frequency or use. 
&yv for ots, genitive by a kind of attraction from rpenpdpywv 
. » emtBaray. 
dvexowotro: Suidas (s.v.) quotes this passage with the Doric 
form dvefvvotro. 

§ 31. xarnyopyoas. Thucydides (viii. 85) narrates how in 411 B.C. 
Hermocrates had accused Tissaphernes at Sparta of playing a 
double game between the Peloponnesians and Athenians. He 
is mentioned (i. 3. 13) aS accompanying some Spartan envoys, 
who, at the same time as some Athenian envoys, were to meet 
Pharnabazus at Cyzicus, 408 B.c. Since Diodorus (xiii. 63) puts 
his expedition against Syracuse in 409-8 B.C., it must have been 
shortly after this meeting that he obtained from Pharnabazus the 
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assistance described in this passage. Tissaphernes was the personal 
enemy of Pharnabazus. 

’Aorudyou, the Spartan admiral, who preceded Mindarus: cp. 
Thuc. l.c. 

ev robr@ d¢ fixov, cp. § 29 wear ews ddixovro...dmemépavro. The 
chronological sequence of events here seems to be hopelessly con- 
fused. How could the old generals have at the same time waited 
for the new ones to arrive and been sent on their way (§ 29 dme- 
mépyavro) with promises of future help? Why in § 31 does Xenophon 
tell the story already narrated by Thucydides (viii. 85) of what 
had already happened to Hermocrates early in 411, and couple 
with that his visit to Pharnabazus, which must certainly have been 
subsequent to his exile, mentioned in § 27 as apparently occurring 
in 410 B.C.? and why does he insert at this point his preparations 
for his attack upon Syracuse, which was not made till 409-8 B.C. 
according to Diodorus (xiii. 63)? How too could Hermocrates 
have been in Sicily in 409 (or at latest in 408, if Diodorus’ date 
be, as so often, a year wrong), and again with Pharnabazus at 
Cyzicus in 408? (Cp. i. 3. 13; Freeman, Sicily, iii. p. 727.) Again, 
to what interval of time does ¢y rovrm refer? for the new ships 
must have taken some considerable time to build. In any case 
it can have nothing to do with Hermocrates’ visit to Pharnabazus 
and attack on Syracuse, which must be regarded as a paren- 
thetical digression, anticipating the events of the next two years. 
Perhaps then ¢v rour@ may be interpreted to mean the time follow- 
ing the agreement made between the old generals and the army, 
inclusive of the time required for building the ships. jxov must 
therefore be translated as a pluperfect, ‘had arrived.’ 

els Midnrov. This agrees with the anticipatory remark of 
Thucydides (I.c.), who gives the same names. 

§ 32. "Ev Odom. Thasos had revolted from Athens in 411 B.C, 
two months after Diotrephes, an Athenian oligarch, had put down 
the democracy, then existing, in favour of an oligarchy (cp. Thuc. 
viii. 64), and had since submitted to the government of a Spartan 
harmost. Now it appears that the popular party under Ecphantus 
had expelled Eteonicus the harmost and his supporters, and admitted 
Thrasybulus with an Athenian force just after the battle of Cyzicus: 
cp. this section with § 12 note, and with Demosthenes (xx. 59), who 
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adds that this affair further led to rév wept Opaxny rémov entering the 
Athenian alliance. 

dppoorys. In 423 B.C, the Spartans appointed governors in 
Thrace (Thuc. iv. 131), and in 413 king Agis made Alcamenes 
harmost of Euboea (Thuc. viii. 5). But it was not till the admiralship 
of Lysander, 407 B.c., that it became a principle of the Lacedae- 
monian hegemony to appoint these officers backed up by oligarchies 
of ten in all the subject states; cp. Diod. xiv. 10 caraornoavres S¢ 
vavapxov Avcavdpov rotir@ mpocérakay émimopeverOar tas médets ev 
éxdoty tots map’ avrois Kkadoupévous appooras éeykabtardyra’ rais yap 
Snpoxpariats mpookdnrovres of Aaxedatpdror d.°’ dAvyapxias éBovrovTo tas 
wérets Storxeto Oat, Other instances of harmosts in the Hellenica are 
(i. 2. 18) Labotas in Heraclea, (i. 3. 5) Hippocrates in Chalcedon, 
(i. 3. 15) Clearchus in Byzantium, (ii. 3. 14) Callibius at Athens, 
(iii. 1. 9) Dercylidas in Abydos, (iv. 8. 29) Therimachus in 
Methymna, &c. 

Ilaourmidus. It is impossible to determine whether Pasippidas 
was actually vavdpyos in succession to Mindarus, or whether he 
merely filled his place till the newly appointed successor Crates- 
ippidas arrived: in either case, since Lysander did not succeed 
him till 407 (i. 5. 1), Cratesippidas must have held office for at least 
two years. This long tenure may perhaps be explained by the 
paucity of Peloponnesian ships after the destruction of the fleet at 
Cyzicus, which naturally made the admiralship of very little impor- 
tance, until Lysander, backed by Persian gold, built a new fleet. 
Diodorus (xiii. 65) dates Cratesippidas’ appointment in the year 
409, and narrates that he sailed with twenty-five ships collected 
from the allies to the Ionic coast oddéy &£vov Adyou mpdéas : that 
then he was supplied with money by some Chian exiles, reinstated 
them in the island and occupied the acropolis. 

§ 33. Aexedelas. Agis had commanded this émrexiopds ever 
since its fortification in 413 B.C. (Thuc. vii. 19). 

OpdovAdos had returned to Athens immediately after the battle 
at Abydos (supr. § 8) to procure reinforcements. 

ro Avxeov, east of Athens in front of the gate of Diochares: 
cp. Strabo, ix. 397. 

§ 34. rdv émt maou, ‘of those in the rear.’ éi = omodev; cp. ii. 
4. 11 3 Cyrop. viii. 3. 16-18. 
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§ 35. mAoia... airov, cp. Cyrop. ii. 4. 18 dudéas oirov. These 
corn-ships would come from the Hellespont: cp. Demos. xx. 31 
tore yap Syrov t008’ bri whelot@ Trav wdvrwv dvOporar Hpueis emeodxT@ 
aire xpapeOa. mpds toivuy dravra roy éx Tov dAAwy éumopioy ddikvou- 
pevor, 6 €x Tov Idyrou oiros elamdéwy eoriv. 

oxioot kai dev, ‘should also occupy the places from which, &c.’ 

kat KXéapxor. «ai is to be retained: the passage means that, 
just as Agis prevented provisions coming into Athens by land, so 
also Clearchus was to do the same by sea. Clearchus had been 
designated to command a squadron in the Hellespont in 412 B.c., 
and on his arrival] there in 411 B.c. Byzantium had revolted to him 
(Thuc. viii. 8, 39, 80). Diodorus (xiii. 51) says that he fought in 
the battle of Cyzicus. Nothing is known of his subsequent move- 
ments. 

§ 36. Meydpwv, the Megarians had just recovered Nisaea from 
the Athenians: cp. Diod. xiii. 65. 

avrod, 1.€. Tou KNedpxov. 
els Sqordév. Sestus was at this time occupied by the Athenians 
(cp. supr. § 11), so that it has been proposed to read cis 7”ABvdov. 

§ 37. ’AvyiBa. This Hannibal was the son of Gisco, and accord- 
ing to the narrative of Diodorus (xiii. 54-62) he captured Selinus 
and Himera in 409 B.C. For this reference to Sicilian affairs and 
the similar ones in i. 5. 21, ii. 2. 24, as well as the references to 
Persian history, i. 2. 19, ii. 1. 8-9, cp. Introd. p. xxxviii. 


CHAPTER II 


§§ 1-5. Thrasyllus sailed with his fleet to Samos: he made numerous 
descents upon the Ionian coast, till he was stopped by Stages the Persian. 
§§ 6-10. Thrasyllus attacked Ephesus, but was defeated with great loss by 
the citizens, Syracusans, and the troops of Tissaphernes. §§ 11-13. The 
Athenians retreated to Notium, and sailed thence to Lesbos, where they fellin 
with the Syracusans, and chased them back to Ephesus with the loss of four 
ships. Thrasyllus joined the Athentan squadron at Sestos, and the combined 
force then crossed to Lampsacus. §§ 14-17. The unconquered troops of 
Alcibiades refused to associate with the defeated troops of Thrasyllus, until in 
combination they won a brilliant victory over Pharnabasus at Abydos. 
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§§ 18, 19. The Lacedaemonians recaptured Coryphasium (1.¢. Pylos). 
Massacre of the Spartan colonists at Heraclea. Revolt of the Medes. 


409-408 B.C. 


§ 1. "Odupmds, «r.A. For the chronology see Introd. p. xli. 
Olympiad xciii. was really 408. 

mpootebcioa Evywpis: cp. Pausanias v. 8. 10. 

EvBwras: cp. Pausanias vi. 8. 3. 

©optxéy. On the S.E. coast of Attica. 

OpdovdXos (supr. i. 1. 8) was sent to obtain reinforcements for 
the Hellespont, but now, for some unexplained reason, he takes his 
new fleet to Ionia. Probably the Athenians were already com- 
pletely masters of the Hellespont, and so could afford to use their 
forces elsewhere. 

ra Wypiobevra : cp. i. 1. 34. 

@s dua kal, «.7.A.: the MSS. reading is unintelligible: pro- 
bably the phrase is a gloss on rév vavrav medtacrds. 

§ 2. IIvyeda. A small town five miles S.W. of Ephesus. 
§ 4. els Nértoy. The harbour of Colophon, N.W. of Ephesus: 
cp. Thuc. iii. 34. 
mpooexapnoay, i.e. joined the Athenians voluntarily. 
dxpudCovros Tod cirov, ‘when the corn was ripening,’ i.e. about June. 
§ 5. Srdyns. Thucydides (viii. 16) calls him drapxos Tica capépvovs. 
§ 6. rj) ’Apréuidt. The famous temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 
§ 7. Kopnoody, a hill four and a-half miles S.W. of Ephesus: cp. 
Diod. xiv. 99. 
mpds To €dos, On the north side of Ephesus: cp. Strab. xiv. 642. 
§ 8. todiow,t i.e. sfpiow abrois = ipsi sibi: cp. Critical Note. 
dé Tv mporépwv etkoat vedr, i.e. the ships destroyed at Cyzicus: 
cp. i. 1. 18, 25. 

Evxdéovs—Hpakheldov, perhaps the same as the Syracusan 
generals of 414 mentioned by Thuc. vi. 103. 

Zedwvovorae Ovo: cp. Critical Note. of dé rdv SeAwvovoiwy dvoiv 
would be the natural construction: the anacoluthon is perhaps 
explicable by the preceding ai érvyov. For their presence on the 
Asiatic coast cp. Thuc. vili, 26: etkooe vijes Supaxociwy Oov Kai 
VeAtvovvrear Svo. 

§ 9. dot Exurdv, ‘about a hundred’: cp. ii. 4. 25. 
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§ 10. kat xow9 kat iia, i.e. the Ephesian state as a whole and 

Ephesian citizens as individuals. 

drédecav: cp. Appendix, p. 359. 

TG Bovdopévm def, ‘to any one who at any time should 
desire it, 

drodddet: cp. i. 1. 37 note. Diodorus puts its destruction in 
409 ; this is perhaps a slight confirmation of the chronology: cp. 
Introd. p. xxxviii. 

§ 11. «260: for this prepositional use cp.i. 4, 11, and Thuc. viii. 
88 edd ris BaonrLbos. 

tas Zupaxocias vais, i.e. the ships newly built at Antandros, 
together with the five new arrivals, § 8. 

§ 12, adrois dvdpdor, ‘crews and all.’ 

§ 13. karédevoer; if this Alcibiades be Alcibiades the Phegusian, 
who, according to Andocides (i. 65), was a relative of the famous 
Alcibiades, and had fled from Athens, when it was discovered that 
he had persuaded the informer Dioclides to give false evidence 
against the Hermocopids, the base part that he then played may 
account for his summary execution by Thrasyllus, notwithstanding 
his relationship to Thrasyllus’ friend Alcibiades: cp. Critical 
Note and Appendix, p. 359. 

§ 14. Kat xeipor... Méyapa: cp. Appendix, p. 359. 

§ 15. dvres ... fkovev, instead of ciey... Fkouev: the optative of 
oratio obliqua. Plutarch (Alc. 29) gives an elaborated version 
of the same story. 

§ 16. trots roddois, i.e. inmetot moddois : Cp. i. 3. 5. 

’AdxiBiadys as the commander-in-chief alone is mentioned, 
though it appears from Plut. Alc. 29 that Thrasyllus also took part. 

§ 18. Kopv@dotov. Xenophon here gives rather a one-sided 
version of the recapture of Coryphasium or Pylos on the Messenian 
coast by the Spartans, which the Athenians had held ever since it 
was seized by their general Demosthenes in 425 B.c. Diodorus 
(xiii. 64) says that the place was at this time garrisoned by some 
Messenians, and when they were attacked by the Spartans, the 
Athenians sent a fleet of thirty vessels under Anytus to raise the 
siege. Anytus, however, was unable to weather Cape Malea, and 
therefore returned to Athens; whereupon the Messenians shortly 
after surrendered. Xenophon omits altogether to notice the impor- 
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tant recapture of Nisaea by the Megarians about the same time 
(Diod, xiii. 65). 

Tovs émoikovs, to be construed with éy ‘Hpakdela. It appears 
from Thuc. iii. 92, viii. 3 that when the Spartans in 426 B.C. settled 
6000 colonists at Heraclea, they refused to allow any Achaeans to 
join in the settlement ; and that in 413 B.C. king Agis had extorted 
money and demanded hostages of the Achaeans of Phthiotis. The 
Achaeans now had their revenge. 


§ 19. kal 6 evavrds, k.r.d.: cp. Introd. p. xxxviii, and Appendix, 
P- 359. 


CHAPTER III 


§§ 1-7. The Athenian fleet sailed from Lampsacus to Proconnesus and 
the Bosporus. Alcibiades invested Chalcedon, and successfully resisted 
a joint attack made on his lines by Hippocrates from within and Pharna- 
baeus from without, Hippocrates was slain. §§ 8,9. While Alcibiades - 
was absent collecting money on the Hellespont, the Athenians came to terms 
with Pharnabazus, who agreed to send Athenian envoys to the Persian king, 
and to allow Chalcedon again to become tributary to Athens. The Athe- 
nians agreed to suspend all hostilities till their return, §§ 10-13. After 
some delay Alcibiades swore to the treaty at Chrysopolis and Pharnabazus at 
Chalcedon. Pharnabazus went to Cysicus, where he was met by the Athenian 
envoys, and also by some Spartan envoys. §§ 14-22. The Athenians 
besteged Byzantium. While Clearchus the Spartan harmost was away 
collecting forces to raise the siege, some Byzantines betrayed the city to Alc- 
biades. The garrison, unable to resist, surrendered. Story of Anaxilaus at 
Sparta. 

408-407 B.C. 
§ 1. Tod 8 émdyros, «.7.d.: cp. Introd. p. xxxix. 
mavtt TG orparomédy, i.e. the united forces of Alcibiades and 
Thrasyllus, who had wintered at Lampsacus, supr. 2. 15. 


§ 2. Kadyyddva kai Bu{ayriov, now in possession of the Lacedae- 
monians (cp. i. I. 35). 
Aelay, i.e. all that the enemy might seize as booty: cp. Thuc. 
viii. 3. 
Bidvvods Opaxas: the Bithynians had migrated into Asia from 
Thrace. 
§ 3. dwédocay: cp. Plut. Alc. 29 of 8€ (Biduvol) ry re Nelav arédocray 
kat Pidlay opoddoynoay. 
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§ 4. mioress memompéves, i.e. mpbs robs BiOvvous. 

§ 5. ‘Immoxpdrys : cp. i, 1. 23. 

.§ 6. "AAKiBiddys. According to Plutarch’s account (Alc. 30), 
Alcibiades had been previously engaged in repelling Pharnabazus’ 
attack on the outside of the Athenian siege works. 

§ 7. orevoropiay, The narrow passage in between the river and 
the Athenian lines. 

§ 8. of dS€ Aowoi orpatnyoi. Thrasyllus and Theramenes (cp. 
Diod. xiii. 66). 

§ 9. rov ddpov... dcovmep eiddeoav. There is no evidence to 
show whether this ddpos was the e/xoory or five per cent. duty on all 
imports and exports, for which the Athenians in 413 B.C. commuted 
the tribute originally assessed by Aristides (Thuc. vii. 28); or 
whether in the interval they had returned to the old system; or 
whether this was a special arrangement made with the Chalce- 
donians. Cp. iv. 8. 27-30 notes, and CIA. ii. 14b p. 423. 

§ 10. SyAvpBpiay: cp. i. 1.21: cp. Diod. xiii. 66 da mpodocias 
eidev 3 Plut. Alc. 30. ; 

§ 12. xowdr... idia, i.e. Alcibiades and Pharnabazus entered 
both into an official agreement as representatives of their respective 
states and into relations of private friendship. Pharnabazus after- 
wards procured the assassination of Alcibiades: cp. ii. 3. 42 note. 

§ 13. Taocurmidas was exiled (i. 1. 32) on suspicion of treachery at 
Thasos. In the interval therefore he must have been recalled. 
These Spartan envoys, who were evidently sent to counteract the 
influence of the Athenian envoys, are not to be confused with those 
who (i. 4. 2) met Pharnabazus at Gordium with the news of 
Cyrus’ appointment to be satrap of Sardis, There is no need to 
bracket mpéoets. 

78n evywr (cp. i. I. 27-32). Xenophon apparently inserts 
these words to denote that Hermocrates was not with the envoys 
as commissioned by the Syracusan government, but hoping to gain, 
as he actually did, some aid for the expedition which he was pre- 
paring against his country. The doings of Hermocrates, however, 
seem involved in hopeless obscurity: for Diodorus (xiii, 63) repre- 
sents him as returning to Sicily in 409-8 with a Jarge sum of money 
‘given by Pharnabazus, wherewith he raised troops to effect his 
return to Syracuse. Moreover he puts his death in the following 
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year about September (xiii. 75), though by that time according to 
Xenophon (i. 4. 1) the embassy had got no further than Gordium, 
Polybius (xii. 25) even states that he fought on the Lacedaemonian 
side at Aegospotami (405). Dindorf in despair brackets the whole 
passage: cp. Introd. p. xxxvili, and supr. i. I. 31 note. 

§ 15. KAéapxos: cp. i. 1. 35. 

veodapodoy. The name given to newly manumitted Helots: 
what their privileges were, cannot be ascertained (cp. Thuc. iv. 26, 
80, vii. 58): cp. Appendix, p. 335. 

§ 17. G\Aa. There seems no need to change the manuscript 
reading to d\Aa: dAAy. The construction dAAat—xai—kai—-kal 8res 
@dat is somewhat irregular, but the meaning is plain. 

*Aynoavdpldas: cp. i. 1.1. émiBarns here, as in Thuc. viii. 61, 
and perhaps in i. 1. 28, seems to denote, not a marine, but a sub- 
ordinate officer in the Spartan navy. 

§ 18. of mpoddévres. An anacoluthon: the nominative has no 
verb. The interrupted sentence is taken up again at § 20 with ezet dé, 

§ 19. Oavdrov: cp. ii. 3. 12. 

torepov. Byzantium surrendered a second time to the 
J.acedaemonians in the autumn of 405 B.C. (cp. ii. 2. 1), when 
Anaxilaus probably was made prisoner. 

eloéo Oar, from efoinun. 

§ 20. dvoiayres. Diodorus (xiii. 66) and Plutarch (Alc. 31) 
give a much fuller and somewhat different account of the capture of 
Byzantium, detailing an elaborate stratagem of Alcibiades, and 
speaking of a hard-fought battle within the town. 

7d Opaxtov, This square is described in Anab. vii. 1. 24 7d d¢ 
xopiov otov KdAdoTov éxrdtacbal dors Cpaktoy Kadovpevoy, Epnuov oiKiav 
kat meduvov. 

§ 22. dmoBavdyrer, gen. abs. : cp. i. 1. 26, 29. 

els AexéAetav: cp.i, 2. 14. 


CHAPTER IV 


§§ 1-3. Pharnabazus and the envoys were met at Gordium by some 
Spartan envoys with the news that Cyrus had been appointed satrap at 
Sardis with orders to aid the Lacedaemonians in the war. §§ 4-7. Gyrus 
on his arrival persuaded Pharnabazus to detain the Athenian envoys on 
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various pretexts, so that they did not return till three years afterwards. 
§§ 8-10. Alcibiades designed to return to Athens. Thrasybulus reduced 
Thasos and the rebels in Thrace. Thrasyllus led the main fleet back to Athens. 
Meantime the Athenians elected Alcibiades general. §§ 11, 12. Alcibiades 
sailed from Samos and on hearing the news with some hesitation entered 
Piraeus on the day of the Plynteria. §§ 13-17. Various feelings of the 
Athenians towards him: some said that he was the victim of the intrigues of 
his enemies, who had contrived his exile to make room for their own ambitious 
schemes ; others, that he was the cause of all the Athenian misfortunes. 
§§ 18-23. Alcibiades landed and was escorted to the city by his friends, His 
defence before the Senate and Assembly was favourably received. He was 
chosen commander-in-chief, and conducted the sacred procession to Eleusis 
safely by land. Then having equipped 100 triremes and large reinforcements, 
he sailed with them to Andros. He gained a slight success over the Andrians, 
and then sailed to Samos. 

§ 1. of mpéoBes: cp. i. 3. 13. 

Topdciw, on the river Sangarius in Phrygia Major. 

. 407-403 B.C. 

§ 2. of re Aaxedatpovioy mpéoBes. Although Xenophon introduces 
these envoys with the article of, as if already mentioned, they 
evidently cannot be the same as those mentioned in ch. 3. 13 as 
journeying to Persia, Probably therefore they had been despatched 
previously by the Spartans to procure the dismissal of Tissaphernes 
from Sardis. Xenophon is equally reticent about of adore ayyedor. 

[vopa]: probably a gloss to explain that Bowwrios is a proper 
name, 

éy ... wdvrev by attraction for mayra dv. 

§ 3. kal Kipos: also a nominative to dmqvrncay: cp. i. 2. 8. 

mdvrev rev ént Oaddtrn. In the Anabasis (i. 9. 7) Xenophon 
describes Cyrus more exactly as warpdmns Avdias re Kal Ppvyias tis 
peyddns Kai KarmaSoxias, orpatnyos b€ xal mdvroy.., ols KaOnket els 
Kagreadoi mediov d0poiter Oa, 

obpdyoua: cp. v. i. 30; vii. 1. 39; and Schol. on Thuc. i. 129: 
7 oppayls rod Mepody Bacthéws elxe xara péy tivas thy Baoidéws elxdva, 
xara O€ rivas thy Kipov rod mp@rov Baothéws adrav, kata dé Tevas Tov 
Aapetov immov, 80 bv xpepeticavra éBacinever, 

xdpavoy. Doric for xdpyvos, ‘chief.’ Segaar (Epist. ad Valckenar, 
p. 41) however considers it to be a Persian word, to account appar- 
ently for Xenophon’s explanation of the term: he quotes a MS. 
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Lexicon xara HWépoas xdpavos, rouréort Seomdrns, tH Se Sip@ Biadéxro 
avdpeios, modeptorys, Suvardtaros. Cp. Appendix, p. 359. 
Kaoroddy: Kiepert identifies this town with Strabo’s (xiii. 
Pp. 902) Cyropedion, situated in E. Lydia, on a plateau on the south 
border of the Catacecaumene. It was the ground for the yearly 
muster of dco eis KarrwXou medio aOpoifovrat, Anab. i. 1.23 9.7. 

§ 5. p) «idévar, For the success of this measure cp. § 8 note. 

§ 6. péunode. This is the reading of 1: for the sudden change 
to oratio recta cp.i. 1. 28 note. The other MSS. read pépynrar sc. 
6 Kipos. Some commentators have conjectured pépyouwro sc. of 
mpeaBeis. Cp. Critical Note. 

§ 7. émavrol foav rpeis, i, e. since the envoys started in the summer of 
408 (i. 3. 13) they must have returned to the Athenian forces on the 
Hellespont in 405 B.C. just before the battle of Aegospotami. 

ov mapa Baothéa: Some word like dvaydyor must be supplied 
from drdéew immediately preceding. 

’AptoBapfavet. The same probably as the successor of Pharna-: 
bazus, v. I. 28. 

Kiov: the site has not been identified. 

§ 8. BovdAdpevos, x.7.A. Cyrus’ measures to prevent the news of 
his own arrival, and of the intention of the Persian king to aid the 
Lacedaemonians from reaching the Athenians, must have proved 
successful. Otherwise it is hard to believe that Alcibiades would 
have chosen this moment to return to Athens; whereas, supposing 
him to have been in ignorance, no moment could have seemed more 
propitious. He had restored the Athenian dominion over the 
Bosporus, Propontis, and Hellespont (with the exception of Abydos : 
cp. Diod. xiii. 68), had concluded a favourable treaty with’ Pharna- 
bazus, and had sent an embassy to the Persian king in the hope of 
bringing him over to the side of Athens. 

§ 9. OpacdBovdos here reappears in Xenophon’s narrative, nothing 
having been said of him since the battle of Cyzicus in 410 B.C.: 
cp. i. 1. 32 note. From this passage it would seem that the Lace- 
daemonian party had once more gained the upper hand in the 
island. 

§ 10. orparnyovs eidovro. It is not to be supposed that only three 
generals were elected instead of the usual ten. Xenophon probably 
names the three who were to command the fleet. 

XEN. HELL. c 
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debyovra. Thucydides (viii. 97) says that the people éyndicavro 
xal’AdniBiddny ... kartévar in the year 411 B.C., but Alcibiades had 
never availed himself of the permission, so that perhaps now the 
decree may have been renewed. The curse pronounced over him 
by the priestly family of the Eumolpidae was certainly not recalled 
till his return in 407 B.C.: cp. Plut. Alc. 33. 

tap oikobey: cp. of évdobey, iil. 1. 18. 

§ 11. Tuéefov. The Spartan arsenal on the southern Laconian 
coast : Cp. vi. 5. 32. 

Tov ...Kardw\ov. The genitive may be made to depend on 
karacxomny, or be regarded as a sort of partitive genitive dependent 
on ézws. The meaning is the same in either case: cp. li. I. 14 os 
elxe dias. 

§ 12. dvrripia. The washing of the statue of the goddess took 
place on the 25th of Thargelion, i.e. about the end of May: cp. 
Mommsen, Heortologie. 

dvemrnSeov, So Plutarch, Alc. 34 Spoor 82 1a Spyta 
TIpaktepyidac dméppyra, rév te Kdopoy Kabedévres, Kai 7d dos 
karakadviavres. GOev ev rais pddtcra tov dmoppddav thy ny<pav 
ravrnv dmpaxrov "A@nvaiot vopitovow* od hiioppdvas oby ob8’ edpevds 
eddxee mpoodexouern Tov 'AAKBiddny 4 Oeds mapakadUmreaOat Kal aze- 
Aavvew Eavris. 

§ 13. dydos ... Oavpdovres, a construction kara cvveow. 

HOpoicbn : cp. Plut. Alc. 34; Diod. xiii. 68, 69. 

oi pév corresponds to of dé § 17. 

pévos, if retained in the text, must mean ‘alone’ of those who 
had been banished at the same time. 

[dredoyiOn os.) Briickner and Dindorf inclose the words in 
brackets as a gloss: dmedoynOn, to be translated at all, must be taken 
passively: cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 359. 

"dd rod Ths wédews duvarov: ‘from the resources of the state’; 
cp. i. 6. 7 kard 1d abrod 8uvardy. 

§ 14. €Oédovros 8¢ . . . eorépyoav. This hopelessly corrupt and 
involved sentence now passes into oratio recta. 

trepBadddpevor: literally ‘putting off that which seemed to 
be just to another time’; i.e. the demand for an immediate trial, 
which seemed to be just. For the facts cp. Thuc. vi. 29. 

§ 15. dovAevov is appropriate as expressing the relation between 
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Alcibiades as a subject, and the Persian king asa master : cp. iii. 1. 
26; vi. I. 12. 
rovs éxGicrovs, i, e. the Spartans and Persians : cp. Thuc. viii. 45. 

§ 16. rév...eivar. A contracted expression for rév évrev rovetrev 
oldozep adrés jv eivat, ‘they denied that it was the part of men who 
were such as he was, to need, &c.’ avdrod would be more usual than 
airés in such a contraction: cp. ii. 3. 25 yudvres pev rois olots npiv re 
kal dpiv xaXemqy modtretav etyac; the nominative, however, is found 
in the MSS. in Arist. Achar. 601 veavias & ofvus ob diadedpaxdras, and 
Demos. xxiv. 185 ov8 oloomep cuxpmpevor cvpBovrAois, where some 
commentators have altered the text. 

katvOy mpayparar for vewrépwoy mpaypadray (cp. v. 2. 9) otherwise 
occurs only in later authors: cp. Polyb. iv.2; Dio Cass. xxxvii. 30. 

trovottots ... mpdrepov.t The words, as they stand in the text, 
are a correction, almost universally adopted, of the unintelligible 
MSS. rowodros ofvs. But even so corrected it is very hard to extract 
any meaning out of them. ois .... éx@pois is the dat. depending on 
brdpxetv, and olovomep is the dat. instead of the nom. by attraction 
after rovovrus: the sequence of cases duvacéciow ... AetpGevras is 
very irregular, and the clauses Uorepoy 8... BeAriorous, adrots 82... 
dyanacbat ... eixov xpjoGa, which are manifestly a mere recitation 
of the acts of the Four Hundred in 411, have neither logical nor 
grammatical connexion with what precedes. Probably, therefore, 
there is a considerable lacuna after mpérepov. Cp. Critical 
Note. 

§ 17. rav re hoBepdy, x.r.r. yevéoOar is the infinitive dependent 
on qoBepdyv. Translate: ‘and that there was a danger that he 
alone would be the author of the evils that it was feared would 
befall the state’: PoBepdv ... yevéodar = PoBepSy ph yévynrat. 

§ 19, Etpumrddcpov, to be distinguished from Euryptolemus (i. 3. 
13), one of the Athenian envoys to the Persian king. In 406 the 
former advocated the cause of the generals after Arginusae, i. 7. 12. 

mapeoxevacpévey to be construed with p} émerpémwerv. 

§ 20. abroxpdérwp. For a parallel cp. Thuc. vi. 8, when Nicias, 
Alcibiades, and Lamachus were appointed otparyyot atroxpdropes. 
Cp. also Diodorus’ account (xiii. 69) abréy orparnyéy Katagrqoarres 
abroxpdropa kat xara ‘yny Kal kara Oddarray dmdcas ras Surdues 
évexeiptoay aire. 


ca 
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c&cat, i.e. to secure what remained and to recover what was 
lost of the Athenian power. dvacéca would rather be expected. 

mpérepov pév, For the first time since the émreiytots was estab- 
lished at Decelea in 413, Alcibiades now conducted the procession 
to Eleusis, as of old, along the Sacred Way. He evidently meant 
it to be not only a military demonstration, but an act of atonement 
to the priestly party, whose hatred he had so deeply incurred (cp. 
Thue. viii. 53). Plutarch (Alc. 34) indeed says that he roused such 
enthusiasm among the common people, that they hoped that he 
would make himself tyrant (cp. Thuc. vi. 15). 

emoingey, SC. dyer Oat. 

§ 21. rpire pnvi. The Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated on 
the 20th of Boedromion, i.e. about the end of September: the 
Plynteria on the 25th of Thargelion, i.e. about the end of May. 
Alcibiades therefore must have stayed at Athens within a week of 
four months. Accordingly Cobet reads rerdpre. Cp. Critical Note. 

*Adeiyavros, called 6 AevxoAopidov to distinguish him from 
Adimantus, the son of Ariston, Plato’s brother: cp. i. 7.1. 

npnuevot xara yay, i.e. Alcibiades selected them out of the college 
of generals to command the troops on board his fleet. Diodorus 
(xiii. 72) erraneously mentions Adimantus and Thrasybulus; for 
the latter was still absent from Athens (cp. Hell. i. 4.93; 5.11). It 
appears from i. 4. 22; 5.18 that Conon must have accompanied 
Alcibiades as second commander of the fleet, as he was left by him 
to carry on the siege of Andros. This Aristocrates may be the 
same as the one mentioned by Thuc. viii. 89. 

§ 22. ris "Avdpias xdpas. This failure to capture Andros was 
made a matter of reproach against Alcibiades by his enemies at 
Athens (Plut. Alc. 35). 

§ 23. émodéuer. Diodorus (xiii. 69) and Plutarch (Alc. 35) state 
that Alcibiades made plundering expeditions to Caria, Cos, and 
Rhodes, apparently in the winter 407-406 B.C. 


CHAPTER V 


§§ 1,2. Lysander was appointed Spartan admiral and collected a fleet 
of 70 ships at Ephesus, where he waited till Cyrus’ arrival at Sardis. 
§§ 3-7. Lysander obtained from Cyrus promises of vigorous support and in- 
creased pay for the Peloponnestans, §§ 8-10. The Athenians in despair sent 
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envoys to Cyrus, but he refused to see them, Lysander had now go ships 
at Ephesus. §§ 11-14. Alcibiades crossed to Phocaea to visit Thrasybulus, 
leaving his fleet at Samos, in charge of Antiochus, with strict orders not to 
Sight. But Antiochus disobeyed, and drew on a general engagement at 
Notium, in which he was defeated by Lysander with a loss of 15 ships. 
§ 15. On his return to Samos Alcibiades tried in vain to renew the battle 
and avenge the defeat. §§ 16, 17. On hearing of this affair the Athenians 
at home chose ten other generals in place of Alctiiades, who, finding himself 


unpopular also with his fleet, sailed away to the Chersonese. §§ 18-20. 
Conon succeeded Alcibiades at Samos; he manned only 70 ships out of 
100, and with them ravaged the neighbouring coast. § a1. Contemporary 


events in Sicily, 


§ 1. mpdrepov rovrar, i.e. a little before Alcibiades sailed for Andros 
and Samos, in the autumn of 407 B.C. Xenophon now proceeds to 
bring his account of the doings in the enemy’s camp. up to the same 
date. 

Ths vavapxias: cp. Appendix, p. 343. , 

éBdopnxovra, This was the first fleet the Spartans had collected 
since the battle of Cyzicus, 410 B.C. (cp. i. 1. 18). 

els Sdpdees : from Gordium in Phrygia Minor (cp. i. 4. 3), where 
he had been in the spring of 407. 

§ 2. trois... mpéoBeow. Xenophon leaves it quite uncertain who 
these envoys were—whether the same as those mentioned in i. 4. 2, 
or a different body. 

& merrounkas etn: for Tissaphernes’ policy cp. i. 1. 9 note. 

§ 3. rév Opdvov xaraxéwerv: cp. Tissaphernes’ promises to the 
Athenians, Thuc. viii. 81 y) dmopjoew abrots rpodpijs, 008’ fv déy 
reXevT@vra Thy éavrod orpwpryny eEapyupicat. 

§ 4. dpaxpiy ’Arrixyy. The Attic drachma was worth six, the 
Aeginetan ten obols. The Athenians were accustomed to pay their 
men only half a drachma: Thue. viii. 45. 

§ 5. ras cuvOxxas: for these treaties cp. Thuc. viii. 29, 45, 58, in 
which, however, no fixed rate of pay was stipulated. One mina= 
100 drachmae=600 obols, or three obols a day for every sailor in 
a crew of 200, 

§ 6. drt. . . mporbcins: for Sri introducing oratio recta cp. 
Sauppe, Lexil. s.v.; Goodwin, M. T. 711. 

§ 8. ddvpas ... etxor: according to Plut. Lys. 4 many of their 
sailors deserted. 
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§ 9. bn’ ’AAKiBiddou: cp. Thuc. viii. 46. 

pn be olrives = pndeves otrivés eto: ‘none of the Greeks whatever.’ 
Cp. Plat. Leg. 919 D par’ éumopos pare Staxoviay pnd’ yuriva Kexrnpévos. 

§ 11. Cp. Introd. p. xlii for the date. 

@pacvBovdov. Xenophon does not relate how Thrasybulus 
sailed from Thrace and Thasos (cp. i. 4. 9), nor why he was now 
fortifying Phocaea. This town was occupied by the Spartan 
admiral Astyochus 412 B.c. (cp. Thuc. viii. 31), and after Arginusae, 
406 B. C., the Peloponnesians fled to it for refuge. But, like Cyzicus, 
it may have been unwalled, and so liable to occupation by either 
side, so that there is no need to change retxyi{ey into dmorerxifew 
or weptrerxifev. Diodorus (xiii. 73) has a different story altogether, 
that Alcibiades sailed not to Phocaea, but to Clazomenae. Plutarch 
(Alc. 35) again makes him sail to Caria dpyupodoyjcar. 

*Avrioxor. Plutarch (Alc. 35) says of him dyades pév jy xuBep- 
vytns, avénros 8é rédXa kal ghoprixds. In ch. ro he relates a story 
of the manner in which, as a boy, he gained the friendship of 
Alcibiades. 

§ 13. as éxaotos fvoikev: better yvvoev, ‘as fast as each could’: 
cp. i. I. 2 note. 

§ 15. AeAfinoy cai ’Hidva : Delphinium was in Chios (cp. Thuc. 
viii. 38) and Eion on the Strymon in Thrace. Diodorus (xiii. 76) 
ascribes the capture of Delphinium and Teos to Callicratidas, so 
that Schneider here conjectures Téwv for "Hida. 

§ 16. nyyAA6n. Plutarch (Alc. 36) makes a certain Thrasybulus, 
son of Thraso [to be distinguished from the famous Thrasybulus], 
return to Athens immediately after the battle, and there formally 
impeach Alcibiades for general misconduct. Diodorus (xiii. 73, 74) 
here again gives quite a different account: the general discontent 
at Athens was, according to him, increased by the accusations of 
some Cymaean envoys, who complained that, after the battle of 
Notium, Alcibiades had made a descent upon Cyme and ravaged 
its land, notwithstanding that it wasan allied state. But something 
must be wrong in Diodorus’ account, because Thucydides (viii. 31, 
100) distinctly states that Cyme was on the Peloponnesian side. 
Nepos (Alc. 7) has yet another version, that Alcibiades was accused 
at Athens, not for the defeat at Notium, which he does not mention, 
but for his failure in an attempt upon Cyme. 
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@ovus déka. Since the battle of Notium must have taken place 
in the early months of 406, and elections were held at Athens about 
April,it would seem that Xenophon must mean, not an extraordinary 
election of generals to replace Alcibiades, but the ordinary elections 
for the year 406-405, at which Alcibiades failed to secure re-election: 
indeed Conon and Aristocrates, now re-elected, had been his col- 
leagues (i. 4. 10, 21) in 407-406. Otherwise we should expect to 
hear not of ten, but only of two or three new generals appointed to 
supersede him in command of the fleet. Cp. Introd. p. xlii, and 
Lysias xxi. 7. 

Aéovra: cp. i. 6. 16 note. 

Tlepexkéa: a bastard son of the great Pericles: Plut. Per. 
24, 37. 

§ 17. rad éavrod reiyn. Cor. Nep. Alc. 7 and Diod. xiii. 74 call this 
fort Pactye. But Plut. Alc. 36 puts the castle at the Thracian town 
of Bisanthe much further E. on the Propontis. It appears from 
Anab. vii 3. 19 that other Athenians also possessed’ reixyn in this 
district. 

§ 18. rijs”Av8pov, where apparently he had been left by Alcibiades 
(i. 4. 23). 

@avorbéynv: since the name of Phanosthenes does not occur in 
the list of the new generals, it would seem that he was one of the 
generals of the preceding year, and that he was sent to replace 
Conon at Andros in the interval which elapsed between the 
election of the new generals in April, and their entering on office in 
July. According to Plato (Ion 541 d) he was himseif an Andrian., 

§ 19. Govpiay: for Thurian ships in the Peloponnesian fleet, 
cp. Thuc. viii. 35, 61, 84. 

Awpiéa: cp. i. 1. 2, Thue. viii. 35, 84. Pausanias (vi, 7. 4) 
relates with considerable detail how the Athenian Assembly, though 
greatly incensed against him, set him free out of pity at seeing so 
famous an athlete, who had won victories at Olympia and the other 
contests, in the guise of a suppliant before them: cp. Thue. ili. 8. 

é£ ’AOnvdy. Rhodes was one of the subject allies of Athens, 
and therefore under her jurisdiction. 

nap airgis, i.e, at Thurii. 

§ 20. éBdopujxovra. Plutarch (Lys. 4) speaks of the impoverish- 
ment of Athens at this juncture: cp. Diod. xiii. 77 Kévor. . etxe 
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pev éB8ouyxorra vais otras cénprupévas Ta mpds vavpayiay, os ovdels 
repos TOY MpdrEpoy OTpaTHYaY Hy KaTeTKevakas. 
§ 21. eds SixeAlay: cp. Diod. xiii. 80-90, and Introd. p. xxxviii. 


CHAPTER VI 


§§ 1, 2. Callicratidas succeeded Lysander at Ephesus. His answer to 
Lysander's empty boast. §§ 3-5. He increased his flcet to 140 vessels, and 
prepared for battle; but finding himself traduced by Lysander’s friends, he 
assembled the Lacedaemonians and told them that he had come only in 
obedience to the Spartan government, and was ready to return tf they so 
wished, §§ 6-11. The malcontents thus quieted, he tried to get supplies 
Jrom Cyrus, but failing, appealed to the Milesians for help, till money should 
come from Sparta, §§ 12-15. With the supplies so obtained, he sailed to 
Chios and Lesbos, where he took Methymna by storm, and captured. many 
prisoners ; all the Greeks he set free except the Athenians. §§ 16-18. He 
chased Conon, returning towards Samos, into the harbour of Mytilene, where 
he captured 30 of the Athenian ships, and blockaded the rest. Cyrus there- 
upon sent him money. §§ 19-24. Conon by a stratagem contrived to 
send a ship to Athens with the news. In 30 days the Athenians equipped 
a fleet of 110 vessels, manned by both slaves and free. §§ 25-28. The 
Athenian fleet sailed to Samos, and anchored at the Arginusae islands, 
mustering more than 150 strong. Callicratidas left 50 ships under Eleo- 
nicus at Mytilene, and sailed to Cape Malea with 120 ships to meet the 
Athenians. §§ 29-34. Callicratidas refused to flee before the superior 
numbers of the Athenians. The fight began; and when Callicratidas fell 
into the sea and was dr d, the Pelop lans fled to Chios and Phocaea 
with u loss of 69 ships. Ti he Athenians retired to Arginusae with a loss 
of 25 ships. § 35. The Athenian generals c toned Ther 
and other officers to rescue the crews of their sunken vessels with 47 vessels, 
while they themselves sailed against Eteonicus at Mytilene. But both projects 
were prevented by a storm. §§ 36, 37. Eteonicus, by spreading false news 
of a uictory, succeeded in despatching his fleet to Chios, and in marching 
himself to Methymna. § 38. Conon met the Athenian fleet with the news 
about Eteonicus. The fleet sailed to Mytilene, made an attempt on Chios, 
and finally returned to Samos, 

















§ 1. 9 cedyyy, «7A. On the chronological data see Introd. 
p. xxxvi. This eclipse occurred on April 15, 406 B.C. 
406-405 B.C. 
6 madaids, k.t.4. Probably the temple of Athena Polias on the 
Acropolis, called ‘ old’ in opposition to the newer Parthenon. 
mapednArvOdros : cp. Appendix, p. 344. 
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§ 3. gapévou: the middle form is rare in Attic prose, and occurs 
nowhere else in Xenophon, unless it be in Cyrop. vi. 1. 21, where 
some MSS. read édaro. 

§ 4. xarapaédy ...karacractagépevos : for the participial construc- 
tion cp. Anab. v. 8. 14 xarépadoy dvacras pédis: Goodwin, M. T. 884. 

tay Avodvdpov pidov. Diodorus (xiii. 70) states that Lysander 
during his period of office organized the various oligarchical clubs 
in the Ionian states in his own favour, promising them the govern- 
ment of their cities (cp. ii. 2. 2). 

diadAdrrewy: for the law against holding the office twice cp. ii. 
1. 7 and Appendix, p. 345. 

dveritndeiwy. Translate: ‘since often unsuitable men were 
appointed, who had only just studied naval matters, and did not 
know how to employ men.’ The text (cp. Critical Note) is mani- 
festly corrupt: the clauses dzeipous ... rois éket merely repeat 
moddkis... yeyywoxdyrov, and in the MSS. the verbs mapanimrouey 
and xwéuvetorey are not combined by any conjunction. 

§ 5. mpds & éyd re, x.7.A., ‘in relation to those matters for which 
I am myself ambitious (i.e. my appointment as admiral) and our 
country is accused,’ i. e, for changing its officers, &c. 

§ 7. av cw67: the subjunctive of ovatéo directa is retained and not 
changed to the optative, as it might be: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 689. 

§ 8. wéuas rpinpes. Xenophon nowhere relates the result of 
their mission. 

§ 11. éxeiva: the money from Lacedaemon. 

Oavpaew: a stronger word than deparevew. 

§ 12. of alreatépevor éevavriotcOa, ‘those who were accused of 

opposing him.’ 

elonyotrro, i.e. proposed a grant of public money. 

erayyedAdpevot, Sc. Sodvar, ‘ promising themselves to give money 
from their private means.’ 

épodiacdpevos, x.7.A., ‘having had his seamen paid five drachmae 
apiece.’ 

§ 13. éuppotpev: this word nowhere else occurs in this sense: 
cp. Resp. Lac. 5. 7 and Critical Note. 

Tov Ta mpaypara éxdvroy, ‘those who were in power.’ 

§ 15. rots dé rév’AOqvaiwy ppovpots. Grote (vii. 406) overlooks 

the fact that Callicratidas allowed the Athenians to be sold. 
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-potySvra. Plutarch (Mor. 1100 A) explains: aloypds kai pupa 
metpay Kat mapaBidlea Oat TH Oddarray. 

dvayépevoy: Diod. xiii.77, says that Conon with his seventy ships 
had sailed to the support of the Methymnaeans, but finding the 
town already captured he had anchored for the night at one of 
the islands known as the Hecatonnesi. 

§ 16. eds dAtyas: cp. i. 5. 20. 

Aéwy xat’Epaowidns. The brevity, if not the carelessness, of 
Xenophon makes the passage, if genuine, almost unintelligible, when 
compared with § 29. From Lysias xxi. 8 it appears that Arche- 
stratus was also with Conon at Mytilene and died there, and that 
Erasinides, who fought at Arginusae (infr. § 29), escaped in one of 
the two fast-sailing vessels mentioned in § 19. Again, Leon is 
mentioned only here and i. 5. 16, while at the battle of Arginusae 
(i. 6. 30 and 7.1, 2) Lysias appears in his place. Diodorus too 
(xiii. 74, 99, 101) speaks of Lysias. The name Leon, however, 
in this passage of Xenophon is attested by the Scholiast on Aristid. 
Pan. 162. 19, so that we can only conjecture with Riemann that 
Leon was on board the ship captured by the Lacedaemonians 
(§ 21), and that afterwards Lysias was chosen general in his place. 

els tov Aipéva: the old town of Mytilene lay on a little island 
separated by a narrow channel from the shore, which formed the 
connexion between the northern and southern harbours. The 
southern harbour was deep enough only for small boats, so that here 
the northern harbour must be meant, the entrance to which was 
protected by a mole: cp. Diod. xiii. 77, 79; Strab. xiii. p. 617. 

éxaréy kai €BdopuqKxorta: the thirty Athenian ships captured § 17 
seem to be reckoned by anticipation: for according to § 3 and 
Diod. xiii. 76 the number was now 140. 

§ 17. katakwAvdeis, i.e. prevented from beaching his ships under 
the city walls. 

§ 18. rév ékmdovy, i.e. of the northern harbour: the channel 
(etperos) between the two harbours was too shallow to admit of 
Conon’s escape in that direction. 

§ 19. eis Koikyy vaiv, ‘into the ship's hold, instead of on deck, 
their usual place. 

ra mapapipata: cp. Suidas, déppes, oxemdopara and ii. 1, 22, 
What particular kind of coverings these were, is unknown. 
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Apparently the crews remained below during the day-time to 
escape the notice of the enemy, and to fit out the ships. They 
had to wait five days before they caught the Peloponnesians off 
their guard. 

§ 20. os... evar: os is here used with the infinitive, like Sore: 
cp. ili. 4. 27, v. 2. 38; Goodwin, M. T. App. 4. 

népatn ... ep: for the omission of the article cp. ii. 2. 17. 

§ 21. ds éxagrou #yoryov. Better Fvvoy : cp.i. 1. 2 note and Appen- 
dix, p. 359. The logical order of ideas appears to be somewhat 
confused in the phrases dyxtpas dmoxémrovres . . . eyerpdpevor ... 
cigBartes. : 

The detail with which Xenophon narrates this incident of 
personal skill and courage is noticeable. 

tuxdvres . . . dptotomo.ovpevot: for the supplementary participle 
cp. Goodwin, M. T. 887. 

§ 22. Avopédor. Xenophon does not say from whence he was 
coming—perhaps it was from Samos: from the context it would 
appear that it was not from Athens. 

tov etperov: cp. §§ 16, 18 notes. It is difficult to understand 
how Diomedon effected an entrance. 

§ 24. dovAovs. To enrol slaves, even as rowers in the fleet, was 
a very exceptional measure. These slaves who fought at Arginusae 
were rewarded with their freedom, and were given allotments of 
land together with the same political privileges as the Plataeans 
enjoyed at Athens (cp. Arist. Frogs 190, 693; Hellanicus Fr. 80 
(Miiller)). 

tov imméwv: the Knights formed the second of Solon’s five 
classes and were usually exempt from naval service (cp. Thuc. iii. 16). 

§ 26. ’Eredvixoy: cp. i. 1. 32. 

[avrioy ris MuriAjvys]: it is impossible to reconcile these words 
with the geographical features of the country. 

§ 27. ev rais ’Apywotcats: three small islands between Lesbos 
and the mainland. 

[Gvriov ris... dxpa]: ép. Critical Note: éai 7 Madea dxpa seems 
to be a copyist’s careless repetition of § 26, and dvyriov ris AéoBou 
a gloss on dvtioy tis MuriAjvns. 

§ 28. dvécyev, sc. 6 xeyzov, ‘when the storm ceased.’ Cp. Bekk. 
Anec. 400 ds Aéyouer, dare 6 berds maverat. 
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§ 209. mapareraypévor &de: Diod. xiii. 98 agrees with Xenophon 
on the whole in his description of the arrangement of the Athenian 
fleet, and also explains why it was left weak in the centre and 
strengthened on the wings: the reason was that the Arginusae 
islands were taken into the line, so that the ten Samian ships 
and the ten ships of the taxiarchs émi peas posted in front of the 
islands were sufficient to secure the centre. Their line, drawn up 
emt pddayyos (cp. vi. 2. 30), must have faced NW. 

pera 8€ raira, i.e. next in line with these: cp. infr. mapa 8€ 
Acopédovra. 

émerérakro, ‘ was posted behind.’ 

’Epaowidns. Xenophon nowhere relates how he escaped from 
Mytilene, in which, according to § 16, he was blockaded together 
with Conon and Leon: he may have been on one of the two ships 
that Conon despatched to Athens (i. 6. 1), especially as Lysias 
(xxi. 8) states that on the death of the general Archestratus at 
Mytilene he went on board his ship as the fastest-sailing vessel 
in the fleet: cp. § 16 note. 

évépare: cp. Appendix, p. 359. 

tagidpyey: the taxiarchs, like the strategi, to whom they were 
subordinate, were ten in number, and each of them commanded one 
of the ten tribal divisions of the hoplites. 

émi puas, ‘in single line.’ 

emt 6€ ravrats, i.e. ‘behind,’ so as to form a double line on 
the two wings, the line in the centre being left single (cp. supr. 
émetérakto). 

vavapxev: the position of these officers in the Athenian navy 
is not known: cp.i. 7. 30. The title is applied in v. 1. 5 to the 
commander of a squadron of thirteen Athenian vessels. 

§ 30. Avaias is not mentioned in the list of the ten generals, 
whose election is related in i. 5. 16. He may have been appointed 
in the place of Archestratus, who had already been killed at 
Mytilene (cp. Lysias xxi. 8), or, still more probably, in place of 
Leon: i. 6. 16 note. 

§ 31. ScékrAouv, i.e. the Athenian line was doubled on the two 
wings to avoid the manceuvre of the di:éxkmAovs. In this manceuvre 
the object was first to row rapidly past the enemy’s ship, breaking 
his oars in the passage, and then to turn rapidly round and bear 
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down upon his disabled side. The mepirdous was the same 
manceuvre executed round the enemy’s flank. 

§ 32. ely... gyov. ein is here used as an auxiliary verb with 
a participle: for the periphrasis cp. iv. 8. 4. 

oidéy xn: the double negative is emphatic: cp. Critical Note. 

oixeirat: cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 359. 

§ 34. mévre kat eixoow. The number is said to be twelve ini. 7. 
30, but thirteen may have sunk in the interval. 

§ 35. Onpapévny: according to Diod. xiii. 98, though now only an 
idteorns, he had been given a command on the right wing. This is not 
inconsistent with Xenophon : for a trierarch (cp. Dict. of Antiq.) only 
commanded the ship which he had fitted out. Thrasybulus (i. 5. 11), 
one of the generals of the previous year, was in the same position. 

rais 8€ Gddats, sc. wheiv: the subject which must be the generals 
themselves, is not repeated, because it is the same as that of the 
principal sentence ¢oée, x.7.d. 

StexdAvoev. From this passage it would appear that the storm 
stopped both projects ; but i. 7. 5, 31, and ii. 3. 35, would seem to 
imply that the rest of the fleet at least made a start for Mytilene, 
though perhaps the imperfect tenses there used might be interpreted 
to mean no more than the wish, here expressed by BovAopévous. 

§ 37. Ove rd evayyé\ta: cp. the similar action of Agesilaus on 
the receipt of the news of the Lacedaemonian defeat at Cnidus, 
iv. 3. 13. 

rots eumdpots Cp. vi. 2.233 4.9. There was no proper commis- 
sariat attached to a Greek armament: the custom was for merchants 
to follow in its train, who sold the necessary provisions and bought 
the spoils, which were captured. 

ovptov. Though the wind was favourable for sailing SW. 
towards Chios, Conon thought it better to wait till it was more 
moderate (§ 38), before he sailed E. to meet the Athenian fleet. 

Arist. A@ny. vod. 34. 1, quoted by the Scholiast on Arist. Ran. 1532, 
represents the Lacedaemonians after this defeat to have again offered 
terms of peace to the Athenians, which were again rejected through 
the influence of Cleophon. Grote (viii. 1) thinks that Aristotle has 
confused together the two battles of Cyzicus and Arginusae. Cp. 
Appendix, p. 321. 


Thy Taxlorny, SC. dddv drom\eiv. 
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CHAPTER VII 


§§ 1, a. The Athenian generals were replaced by ten others, Conon alone 
being re-elected. Of the six who returned to Athens, Evasinides was accused 
by Archedemus of corrupt practices, and sentenced by the court to imprison- 
ment.  § 3. The other generals also, after informing the Council about the 
battle and the storm, were arrested by tts order. § 4. Before the Assembly 
Theramenes and others attacked the generals for not having rescued the 
shipwrecked crews, alleging as evidence the official despatch. §§ 5,6. In 
defence the generals recounted the facts, bringing forward some of the satlors 
as witnesses, § 7. The defence was favourably received, but, it being dark, 
the Assembly adjourned without a vote being taken, after commissioning the 
Council to bring forward a proposal as to the procedure of the trial. § 8. 
Theramenes availed himself of the Apaturia to excite the Athenians against 
the accused., §§ 9-11. At the second ting of the Assembly Callixenus 
introduced the proposal of the Council, that the people should decide, without 
Jurther hearing, upon all the accused at once by a single vote. §§ 12, 1g. 
Euryptolemus and others threatened to indict Callixenus’ proposal as uncon- 
stitutional, but were compelled to withdraw their threat. §§ 14,15. The 
Prytanes refused to put the question to the vote, but were all frightened 
into submission except Socrates. §§ 16-33. Speech of Eurypiolemus. 
§§ 16-18. ‘Pericles and Diomedon were chiefly to blame, because they 
had persuaded their colleagues not to mention tn their despatch the orders 
they had given to Theramenes and others to rescue the crews, §§ 19-22. 
Two courses were open to the Athenians: the generals might be tried, 
etther before the Assembly according to the decree of Cannonus, or before 
a court according to the law against sacrilege and treason, §§ 29-29. 
But in either case they ought to be tried fairly and separately. Undue haste 
ought to be avoided, especially in the case of generals who had deserved so 
well of their country. § 29. To return to the facts: Diomedon had proposed 
to rescue the crews, Erasinides to sail against the enemy, Thrasyllus to do 
both by dividing the fleet. §§ 30-32. According to Thrasyllus’ proposal 
47 vessels were told off to rescue the crews, and the rest were to sail against 
the enemy, but the storm prevented both projects. Many survivors would 
witness to the truth of this, § 33. On all grounds therefore the generals 
ought to be acquitted. §§ 34, 35. At first the people accepted Eurypto- 
lemus’ proposal to try the generals separately, according to the decree of 
Cannonus ; but at a second vote the Council's proposal was preferred, and 
the eight generals were condemned and six of them executed. Not long after- 
wards the people repented of the injustice. 
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§ 1. éravoay. According to Diod. (xiii. 100) the generals from 
Samos ravaged the territory of the enemy: then Thrasyllus and 
Thrasybulus returned to Athens and spread defamatory reports 
about the conduct of the generals at Arginusae. On hearing this 
the generals drew up a letter to the Assembly in reply. For a time 
the people were satisfied with their defence, but shortly afterwards, 
persuaded by the representations of Theramenes and Thrasybulus, 
they summoned the generals home. All this must have taken 
some time, so that since the Apaturia (§ 8) occurred early in 
November, the battle of Arginusae must have been fought some 
time in August: cp. Appendix, p. 321. 

"Adeiuavrov: cp. i. 4. 21. 

ovK dnjdOov: cp. Diod. xiii. 101 PoByOévres rhyv dpyjv row 
mrnOouvs epuyov. Leon, the general not here accounted for, may 
have been with Conon at Mytilene: i. 6. 16 note and Critical Note. 

§ 2. mpoeornxas. It is extremely doubtful whether the designation 
mpoordtns tov Sjpov was ever used as an Official title in any state, 
and it was certainly not so used at Athens. The term mpoordrns in 
its legal signification means a patron chosen from among the 
citizens by an alien (yérocos) to represent him before the law 
courts or elsewhere, where he had no legal right to appear himself. 
But though this legal signification is sometimes implied in the phrase 
mpoordtns tov Snpov, it seems to be more often used in its simple 
etymological sense of ‘leader’ or ‘champion,’ and as such is used 
indifferently side by side with different. parts of the verb mpolorne. 
Thus Herodotus (i. 59, 69) speaks of Megacles the Alcmaeonid 
mpocoras trav tmapddav, of Sparta mpoeordvat ris “EAAdbos, and of 
aman gaining a tyranny through apoords rod Sjpov. Thucydides 
(ii. 65) says that Pericles mpotorn ris médews, and in the same 
passage traces the ruin of Athens after his death to the quarrels 
of inferior men wept rijs tod Sypov mpooracias. Pericles (Schol. on 
Arist. Pax 681) was in fact the last Athenian to unite successfully 
in his own person the two positions of orparnyds and dnpaywyéds (in 
the better sense). Cp. Plut. Phoc. 7. Henceforward, though 
members of the aristocratical families were as a general rule 
elected to be otparnyol, they were distrusted by the people on 
account of their Lacedaemonian proclivities. 

Men of lower stamp and humbler origin, sprung directly from 
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the masses, were therefore preferred before them and contrasted 
(Lysias, xiii. 10) with them. This new class of demagogues rose 
to eminence by winning the ear of the Public Assembly: and 
though they were seldom elected to fill any of the higher offices, 
yet they exercised an enormous political power chiefly by proposing 
and carrying Wydiocpara in the Assembly. Sometimes, however, 
when they chanced to be members of the Council (Arist. Eq. 774), 
they had a still more direct control over the executive officers and 
the financial administration, besides bringing forward mpoBovdevpara, 
which, if passed, were afterwards submitted to the Assembly. But 
perhaps their most favourite method of showing zeal in the popular 
cause was their institution of prosecutions against generals and 
other magistrates (Thuc. vii. 48, viii. 65; Plut. Cimon 15) who failed 
to pass a satisfactory e#@uva or who were otherwise unsuccessful, or 
against persons who were suspected of being involved in oligarchical 
(Arist. Eq. 861) conspiracies. 

Usually one such demagogue, like Cleon (Thuc. iii. 36 ; iv. 21) or 
Hyperbolus, was pre-eminent over the rest, but it is not to be 
supposed that the designation mpoordrns rov dyuou was confined to 
one person only: for Thucydides (viii. 65, 89; iii. 75) speaks of 
Androcles as rov Sypov pddtora mpoecrara, of different persons 
aspiring to be mparos mpoordrns tot Snyov, and of of rod Sypov 
mpoordra at Corcyra. And at the very time when Xenophon in 
this passage tells us that Archedemus was 6 rot 8nuov rtére 
mpocotnxas é€v ’AOnyas, we learn from Lysias (xix. 48) that the 
demagogue Cleophon mohva ern dtexetpice ra ras wé\ews mavra. 

StwBedias. The most probable explanation seems to be that this 
was a public dole of two obols first given to poor citizens on the 
proposal of the demagogue Cleophon (Arist. ’A@. won. 28), to relieve 
the distress caused by the war and the occupation of Decelea (cp. 
Busolt. Griech. Gesch. iii. 1. p. 264). Other commentators have 
identified it with the @ewpid, the institution of which is ascribed 
by Plutarch (Per. 9) to Pericles: cp. Philoch. fr. 85. In 410-409 
numerous payments were made és rév d:oBediav, cp. CIA. i. 188. 
Beloch, however (Gr. Gesch. ii. 77 note), refers it to the prodds 
éixkacrexds, On the ground that the amounts recorded in the in- 
scriptions (16 to 17 talents) were quite insufficient to meet such 
a public dole, and that Aristophanes in the Frogs 1466 (date 
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406 B.C.) complains of the wioOds dicaoreeés as the crying evil of 
Athenian finance. 
émBodjy emBadrov: all Athenian magistrates seem to have had 
the right of summary jurisdiction within their own spheres of office— 
in most cases to the extent only of a small fine: if the person so 
condemned refused to pay, it was the magistrate’s duty to bring 
him before a Scxacrnptoy for trial: cp. Lys. ix. 11, xxx. 33 Dict. 
Antiq. i. 745. 
pdoxav... djpou: cp. Schol. on Arist. Frogs, 1196 Anpirpsos dé 
not meperrdérepdy te yevérOa rH "Epacwidn, rd kal KAomys Katn- 
yopnOivat rev mept "EXAnomovroy. 
dijo, the story of Erasinides seems to be told by Xenophon 
as the exciting cause of the accusation against all the generals at 
Arginusae ; cp. xarnydpet kat mepl ris orparnyias. 
§ 3. Bovdg, the Council of Five Hundred: cp. Appendix, p. 328. 
Tipoxpdrovs. Timocrates, Callixenus (§ 8), Lyciscus (§ 13), and 
Menecles (§ 34), who take a prominent part in the proceedings of 
the trial, are otherwise unknown men. 
#dynce, the Council was competent to imprison persons accused 
of mpodocia (§ 22) or other serious crimes: cp. Dem. xxiv. 144. 
§ 4. vavayous, living as well as dead: cp. Appendix, p. 326. 
émtaroA\nyv, cp. Appendix, p. 327. 
§ 5. odiot for avrois, cp. vi. 5. 35- 
kata tov vépoy, which appointed a definite time, in which every 
accused person could make his defence: cp. Aesch. c. Ctes. 197 ff. 
mdéorev, the pres. opt. represents the imperf. ind. of ovatio recta 
Goodwin, M. T. 673. 
GpacvBoiw. Thrasybulus, for some reason or other, does not 
seem to have taken an active part against the generals. 
§ 6. €or, sc. airidoac bat. 
éxety atrovs: avrovs is the subject of ¢yew: notwithstanding 
the accusative it seems best to refer it, with Breitenbach, Biichsen- 
schiitz, &c., to of erparnyoi. Blake in his note ad loc. regards it as 
equivalent to tpeis of ovatio recta. 
Td péyeOos : an affirmative verb must be supplied from Wevodpeba 
acxorres. 
émeOov, ‘tried to persuade’: cp. iii. 5. 18. 
§ 7. dvaBadéoGat must refer to the voting as to whether there was 
XEN. HELL, D 
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any prima fucie case against the generals or not. The reference of 
the procedure back to the Council seems to have been a ruse of the 
accusers to prejudice the case, and was, we may perhaps infer, in 
the darkness carried unanimously. 

ovx dv xafewpov, the protasis is unexpressed; cp. Goodwin, 
M.T. 245. 

mpoBovdevcacay: cp. Plut. Solon, 19, pydev av dnpoBovdevroy eis 
éexkAnotay elapépeo Oat. 

§ 8. "Anaroipia, celebrated in the month of Pyanepsion (Oct.- 
Nov.), was peculiarly a family festival, because the young men were 
enrolled in the dparpiae at it. 

as 8) ovyyeveis dvres: ‘pretending that they were kinsmen.’ 
For as 84 cp. v. 4. 3 mpos ras mudas HAGov, ds Sy €E dypod dmudytes, 
and similar passages in Cyrop. v. 4. 43 vil. 4. 3; Symp. 8. 4. 
Diodorus (xiii. 101) represents these men, who attended the assembly 
in great numbers in the garb of mourners, to have been the real 
kinsmen of the deceased: accordingly Breitenbach (note ad loc.) 
proposes to translate as 6)—dvres, ‘quippe qui essent,’ ‘since they 
were’; with which might be compared Cyrop. vi. 2. 4 6 Kipos... 
as 84 oddey cpixpdy éexwody mpdtrev. But if that were Xenophon’s 
meaning, he would probably have written mapeokevacay rovs 
cuyyeveis TSv dmodkwdérwy instead of wapecxevacay avOpomovs. Cp. 
Grote, vii. 434. 

§ y. 6v0 bdpias. Probably this was the ordinary method of voting 
in judicial cases, which however is not accurately known until the 
fourth century B.C. Where the interests of individuals were con- 
cerned, the voting was by secret ballot ; and although it is difficult 
to understand how with two urns as described secrecy could be 
maintained, yet it appears from Lycurgus (Leocr. 146, 149) that 
even so the votes could still be kept secret. Cp. ii. 4. 9, and Dict. 
Antiq. ii. 517. 

§ 10. rois évdexa. The eleven magistrates whose duty it was to 
superintend the safe custody and execution of condemned prisoners. 

Ths Oeod, Athena. 

§ 11. robs droddupévous. Diodorus (1. c.) speaks as if the generals 
had neglected only to bury the dead, not to rescue the living. 

§ 12. mpogexadécurro, i.e, summoned on a ypapy mapardpwv: cp. 
vii. 4. 38. 
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mapdvoua: cp. Appendix, p. 331. 

ovyyeypapeva:, a term usually applied only to proposed legis- 
lation: cp. ii. 3. 2, and Critical Note. 

deuvdy k.7.A. 2 cp. [Demos.] lix. 88 6 yap Sijpos 6 "AOnvaiay xuptd~ 
taros dy ray év ty wide dmdvreav, kat é£doy avrg moteiy 6 re dv Bovdnrat. 

§ 14. trav dé mputdvewr. The mpurdves of the pudy mpuravetovea 
had special seats assigned them, and the whole assembly was pre- 
sided over by the émordrns rév mpurdvewy, who was chosen by lot 
for one day only. On this occasion Socrates was ¢mordrns: cp. 
Mem. i. 1. 18. 

tiv Siang, This can only refer to putting the Council’s 
proposal to the vote: cp. Appendix, p. 331. 

avréy, i.e. Euryptolemus and his friends. 

oi 6é, SC. 6 BxAos. 

kadeiv, sc. els Sixny. ; 

§ 15. Sexpdrovs: cp. Plat. Apol. 32 b, Xen. Mem. i. 1. 18; 
Appendix, pp. 331, 333. Socrates’ opposition gave Euryptolemus 
an opportunity of bringing in an amendment to the mpoBovAcupa. 

§ 16. xarnyopnowy: Euryptolemus does not adhere to this pro- 
posed order: his accusations are in §§ 17-19, his advice in §§ 19- 
29, his defence in § 29 ff. 

§ 17. érecar, i.e. peréreoay, ‘persuaded them to give up their 
intention’: cp. Thuc. iii. 32. 

§ 18. exelvov ... ékeivar ; the context seems to require the first 
éxeiywy to be interpreted of Pericles and Diomedon, whose fault it 
was that all the generals were accused; and the second éxelywy of 
Theramenes and Thrasybulus. The transition is so very harsh, 
that perhaps it is better (with Biichsenschiitz, &c.) to understand 
éxeivwy in both cases of Theramenes and Thrasybulus. This gives 
an intelligible though not so pointed a meaning. 

§ 19. ov, ie. ov Kivduvedovar, K.T.A. 

kal 66ey, i. e. kal Tatra motovvres e& Sy, k.7.d., ‘doing those things 
by means of which.’ 

odas atrovs = tyas adrovs. 

év ois, the antecedent is the object to be supplied as accusative 
to gupBovdrerw: év ols must be supplied again before trois ddicobyras 
... koAdoer Oe. 

§ 20. Kavvavod ynpiopa: cp. Appendix, p. 332. 
D2 
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Bdpapor, a precipitous ravine outside the West gate of Athens 
in the deme of Ceiriadae. 

tis Oeod, i.e. Athena. 

§ 22. révde rov vépov. Antiphon and Archeptolemus were tried 
under this law : cp. ps.-Plut. v. Antip. § 24. 

§ 23. drorépo . . . r& vdéuw, for the article cp. Plat. Men. 87 b 
Stahepera Oé pndev jpiv dmorépo dv ro dvdpate xpapeba. 

kara éva éxacrov : i.e. separate trial ought to be given to the 
accused, whether they were tried xara rd Kavywvod Wnpiopua before 
the Assembly, or xara rov véyov against sacrilege and treachery 
before a Stxaornpioy. 

Sunpnpévoy ... droXoynoarOat, probably an interpolation. Leon- 
clavius corrected the MSS. 8:ypnpévns, comparing Resp. Lac. 2. 4 
pdpas Steir Ef kat irméwy wal omdtrdy and Cyrop. i. 2. 4 Siypytat atrn 
9) Gyopa rérrapa pépy. édv re... édy re cannot in Attic Greek intro- 
duce an indirect question : cp. Goodwin, M. T. §§ 493, 689. More- 
over there seems to be no trace in other authorities of this 
threefold division of the day, and the division of the day itself is 
logically absurd: cp. Critical Notes, and Appendix, p. 359. 

§ 24. ddcKoivres: cp. Critical Note. 

§ 25. edopxoivres: a reference to the dicasts’ oath: for its formul 
cp. Gilbert, Gk. Const. Antiq. (E. T.), p. 392. 

€Bdopnxovra: cp. i. 6. 34. 

§ 26. # py ody tpeis, x.7r.A.: supply dédcre from dedidres. 

olxk dy mapa rév vdpoy, x.t.A. denies the preceding clause : 
‘Are you afraid, that you will not, &c., dt not afraid [sc. that 
you will not put to death whomsoever you like], if you condemn 
him contrary to the law, &c.,’ i.e. ob dédire, dv mapa roy vdopor 
Kpivqre. 

§ 27. tdroxreivaret . . . mpaptykdres: cp. Critical Note and 
Appendix, p. 359. The simplest way out of the difficulty seems to 
be to read with Dindorf dmoxreivatre, and to adopt Peter’s conjecture 
perapedjoa. The latter alteration overcomes the difficulty of begin- 
ning a new sentence at dvapynoOynre without a connecting particle, and 
makes the infinitive perapeAjoa the subject of ddyewdv kal dvadedés. 

§ 28. ’Apiordpyo. For his conduct cp. Thue. viii. 90, 92, 98. 
Lycurgus (Leocr. 115) says that he was condemned and executed, 
but for a different reason. 
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drodoyjoac Gat, infin. to express a purpose: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
770 

§ 29. pi ieis ye, sc. roveire radra. 

éavrév = bydy abréy, ‘the laws which are your own’: cp. § 19. 

émt képws, ‘in column.’ 

mpos MuriAnyny, the accusative instead of the dative on 
account of the near neighbourhood of the verb of motion mAciv. 

yevéo Oa, for the aorist cp. v. 1. 32. 

§ 30. do€dvrav tovrar, i.e. day raita dd&p. 

THs avrov cuppopias: this can only refer to the division of the 
fleet commanded by each strategus, since the well-known system of 
Symmoriae at Athens for providing money for war expenses was 
not introduced till 377 B.C. 

oxT®: Cp. i. 6. 29, 30. 

dabSexa: cp.i. 6. 34,.where 25 ships, with their crews, are stated 
to have been lost. The two passages may perhaps be reconciled 
by supposing that 13 ships went down during the battle and that 
‘thus only 12 wrecks were left afloat. 

§ 31. tpinpdpxwv. Probably the word is interpolated from i. 6. 35, 
as taxiarchs were left behind as well: cp. Critical Note. 

émdcov. The imperfect must mean that the attempt failed: cp. 
i. 6. 35 and ii. 3. 35. 

ra pev . . . mpaxderra is dependent on tméxetv Adyov, and ought 
therefore to be in the genitive, the construction being xara ovveowr, 
not grammatical: cp. vii. 5. 12. 

§ 32. eis, probably Lysias: cp. Diod. xiii. 99. 

JmeEp, SC. ype KeAevovar KpiveoOat. 

ta mpootaxOérvra; these words seem inexplicable, because 
Thrasybulus and Theramenes, who had received the orders, were 
not accused, while the accused generals had themselves given the 
orders. There is the same difficulty in § 33 with ra mpooraxdévta: 
cp. Critical Notes. 

§ 33. dyvopoveiv ... odx ixavovs. Two constructions are possible: 
(1) sc. adrots. ‘Do not think that they were wanting in right 
feeling (or judgment), who were unable,’ &c., i.e. do not attribute 
to a want of feeling on the part of men, what was really due to 
a necessity imposed by the gods. The passage would be much 
easier if we had rovs ovx ixavovs. (2) ‘Do not show yourselves to 
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be unreasonable by convicting of treachery,’ &c. Breitenbach, 
while adopting the first construction, takes dyywpoveiv as meaning 
“to act unfairly, i.e. treacherously, on the analogy of Demosthenes, 
xviii, 943 cp. Critical Notes: most probably ody ikavods ... mpoo- 
raxGévra is a gloss on ddvvapias. 

‘mecOopévous, agreeing with tyas, the subject of (npeody. 

§ 34. dropocapevov: cp. Appendix, p. 332. 

of mapdvres €&: cp. § 2. 

§ 35. perduede. Cp. Plato, Apol. 32b rods déxa orparnyous, Tous 
ovx dvehopévous Tovs ék THs vavpaytas, ¢Bovdevoacbe dOpdous xpivey, 
Tapavepws, as ev TO vaTéepw xpdv@ Maat tyiv Cdoger. 

mpoBords. A mpoBodn was a complaint laid before the Assembly 
against any individual before a formal indictment was brought. 
If the people decided that it was made with just grounds, then the 
complainant had greater hopes of success, if he followed it up with 
a legal accusation; cp. Dict. Antiq. ii. 492. 

KiXeopar: cp. i. 1. 23, note. According to Lysias (xiii. 12) the 
oligarchical party contrived his execution on a charge of Awoorparia 
during the siege of Athens, because he had vehemently opposed 
the proposal to demolish part of the Long Walls, which formed 
one of the conditions offered by the Lacedaemonians. Theramenes 
at the time was absent in Lysander’s camp. Nothing is known 
of the particular ordovs here referred to. 

Gre kal of ex Tetpatds, sc. karAOov, in the autumn 403 B.C. ; cp. 
ii. 4. 39. 

Aue drédaver, cp. Suidas s.v. evavew. Kaddi£evos 6 *AOnvaios 
61a ouxoparriay GObda dmnvéyKato Ths dvatoxuvtias Kal doeBelas ev dorer 
picovpevos Kal mevdpevos kal drrokAetdpevos Aiwa amoOaveiv, emel pyTe 
Bdaros exowdvovy adtr@ pyre mupds evavery €BovdAovro, @oTEpOY KoLVeVELY 
rois BovAopévors kat Seopevors ; and Schol. ad Aristid. Panath. iii. 245 
(Dindorf). 
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BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 


§§ 1-5. The Peloponnesian soldiers at Chios, hard pressed by want, formed 
a plan to sack the city. Eteonicus discovered the plot, and by prompt measures 
put it down. He asked and obtained from the Chians a contribution of 
money. §§ 6, 7. On the appeal of her Asiatic allies, supported by envoys 
Srom Cyrus, Sparta appointed Lysander to be secretary and Aracus to be 
admiral of the fleet. §§ 8,9. Cyrus, having put Autoboesaces and 
Mitraeus to death, was summoned before Darius to answer for his conduct. 
§§ 10-12. Lysander, on his arrival at Ephesus, collected all the ships he 
could from Chios, Antandros, and elsewhere, got a fresh supply of money 
Srom Cyrus, and refitted his fleet. The Athenians made similar preparations 
at Samos. §§ 13, 14. Cyrus, before going up to his father in Media, left 
Lysander in charge of all the tribute of his satrapy, and warned him against 
Sighting with the Athenians. §§ 15, 16. Lysander took Cedreae in Caria 
by storm, and then set out for Rhodes. The Athenians sailed to Chios and 
Ephesus, and chose three additional generals. § 17. Lysander satled past 
Ionia to the Hellespont. The Athenians put out to sea from Chios. 
§§ 18-21. Lysander took Lampsacus by storm, The Athenians, 180 strong, 
sailed in pursuit, first to Elaeus, then to Sestos, where they anchored off 
Aegospotami, opposite Lampsacus, and offered battle. §§ 22-26. For 
Sour days they tried in vain to draw Lysander out ofhisharbour. Alcibiades 
pointed out to them the disadvantages of their position, but their generals 
scorned his advice and refused to move. §§ 27, 28. On the fifth day, at 
a given signal from his scouts, Lysander suddenly rowed across the strait 
with his whole fleet, and surprised the Athenians while they were scattered 
along the shore obtaining provisions, He captured without a blow the entire 
Athenian fleet, except Conon’s squadron and the Paralus, and most of the 
crews. §§ 29, 30. Conon escaped to Cyprus. The Paralus carried the 
news to Athens, Lysander brought his prisoners to Lampsacus, and sent 
Theopompus to Sparta to announce his victory. §§ 31, 32. Lysander 
ned a ting of his allies at Lampsacus at which they made many 
complaints of Athenian cruelty, In revenge he executed all the Athenians 
among his captives, except the general Adimantus, 
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$1. of & ev77 Xio,x7.A. After the battle of Arginusae, Eteonicus, 
left in chief command by the death of Callicratidas, had led the 
Peloponnesian fleet from Mytilene to Methymna, and then on to 
Chios; cp. i. 6. 38. For the Lacedaemonian offers of peace cp. 
Appendix, p. 321. 

évres, for the position of the words cp. i. 4. 10. 

THs @pas, i.e. Toy Spaiwy Kaprov. 

1H Xi@ émtOnodpevot, Chios had been the first of the Athenian 
allies to revolt after the Sicilian disaster, 412 B.C. (cp. Thuc. viii. 
14), and ever since had adhered to the Peloponnesian side. 

§ 2. dwépws wév, The correlative sentence with 6¢ begins § 3 

avadaBov 8. 

tt xp@ro, ‘how he should behave in the matter.’ Cp. ili. 5. 1. 

76 Te yap ek Tov éeudavovs. The correlative sentence would 
naturally be expected to begin with ré re é« rod agavois: ‘but 
Xenophon in ré 7’ ad dmoAXdva (equivalent to dv kparioas 6’Eredvixos 
drodéon) rather carries on the thought suggested in the previous 
subordinate sentence dv xparjowct. 

cuppdxous, i.e. the soldiers of the allies in the Spartan army, 
who had joined the conspiracy. 

eis robs GANous: for els after SuaBoAny instead of mpés cp. ili. 5. 2, 
Cyrop. vi. 1. 33 Thuc. iii. 109. Translate: ‘lest the Spartans 
should incur the slanders of the other Greeks.’ 

oxoiev ... dow. Notice the change of mood; the optative is 
in accordance with the rules of oratzo obligua: the subjunctive 
expresses more vividly Eteonicus’ own state of mind: cp. Goodwin. 
M. T. 365. 

§ 4. 8:4 ri dwéOavev, the indic. is retained: here in oratio obligua ; 

cp. Goodwin, M. T. 669. 

det 6 dxovey, a partitive singular in the nominative, in apposition 
to mdvres: cp. Cyrop. vi. 1. 42 ratra yap dkovovres frrov dy mayri 
abéver SOpoilovro, Exucrds tis PoBovpevos Kat mept Tv otKoL. 

§ 6. cuddeyévres: cp. i. 6. 4. This assembly is probably to be 
traced to the influence of the oligarchical clubs organized by 
Lysander two years before: cp. Diod. xiii. 70 and Plut. Lys. 5. 

airnoovras, fut. part. expressing purpose. 
ed pepduevov: for the opposite cp. i. 5. 17 movnpOs pepdpevos. 
THY. . . vaupayiay, Cpl. 5. 14. 
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§ 7. émorokéa: who was second in command; cp. i. I. 23, 
Appendix, p. 346. 
dis . . . vavapxeiv, cp. Appendix, p. 345. 
§§ 8, 9. Cp. Introd. p. xxxix and Appendix, p. 359. 

épfov. Darius’ father, it should be noticed, was Artaxerxes, 
not Xerxes. 

dua ris xdpys: for the custom cp. Cyrop. viii. 3. 10 of immeis 
mayres maphoay ... duipxdres tas xeipas dia rev Kavdvav, Somep kat viv 
ért dteipovorv, drav dpa Bacirevs. 

éxov, without vis as in iii, 1. 19. 

§ 9. ‘Iepapémns: probably the husband of Xerxes’ sister and 
father of Autoboesaces and Mitraeus ; cp. Thuc. viii. 58. 

&¢ dppwordy, in the Anab. i. 1. 1 Xenophon says nothing of the 
execution of Autoboesaces and Mitraeus: émei d¢ jobéver Aapeios Kat 
Unonreve TedeuTHy TOU Biov, éBovdeTO TH Taide dudorépw mapeivar. 6 pev 
otv mpeoBirepos (Artaxerxes) mapov ériyxave, Kipoy d¢ peramépmerat 
dmé tis dpxijs. 

§ 10. ék Xlov, cp. §§ 1, 2. 

*Avrdvdpa, Cp. i. 1. 25. 
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§ 11.-éxo, i.e. ‘had received already,’ represents eiye in ovatio 
recta: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 673. 
§ 12. of r&v ’AOnvaiay orparyyoi, i.e. Conon, Adimantus, and 
Philocles; cp. i. 7. 1. 
trpos 1d vavrixdy: the force of the preposition after mape- 
oxevagorro is obscure. Breitenbach believes that some words must 
have fallen out, describing the reinforcement of 30 ships, which 
the Athenians received between the battles of Arginusae and 
Aegospotami; cp. i. 6. 25 with ii. 1. 20; cp. Critical Note. 
§ 13. Kadovgiwy, dwelling on the west coast of the Caspian Sea. 
§ 14. rotrov évexey, i.e. as far as money was concerned. 
mapéder€e ; ‘enumerated, and at the same time handed over’; 
cp. ii. 3. 8. 
Ta mepitra xpnuata: ‘the money in reserve,’ i.e. the ready- 
money stored in the treasury, opposed to the ddpo.. 
ss... pidlas: partitive genitive. ‘How friendly he was 
towards,’ &c.: cp. i. 4. 11. 
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§ 15. Kepdpetov xéArrov: on the south coast of Caria. 
Kedpeiats, placed by Kiepert on the south coast of the gulf. 
§ 16. 7Hv Bacidéws, sc. yopay. 
mapeckevatovro mpos vavpayiay, «7.4. The Athenians must 
therefore have intended to fight Lysander on his return voyage 
somewhere between Ephesus and Rhodes, but he contrived to 
elude them, apparently by coasting along the shore, while they 
sailed across the open sea; cp. § 17 meAdytot. 
mpoceitovro, Apparently three generals only seemed in- 
sufficient to command a fleet of 180 vessels in a general engage- 
ment, so that the crews took upon themselves to elect three more, 
following their own precedent at Samos in 411 B.C. (Thuc. viii. 76). 

§ 17. mpds re ray mAcioy, x.7.d., i.e. in order to prevent the corn 
ships sailing from the Hellespont to Athens. 

avray: the Lacedaemonians. 

§ 18. cdppayor: cp. i. 2.15. 

§ 19. copara = ‘persons’: for this use of owpara cp. Cyrop. 
vii. 5. 73 TO EXdvTMY elvat Kal Ta GopaTa Tov ev TH méAE Kat Ta 
Xpipara. 

§ 20. kara médas: adverbially, ‘in their wake,’ ‘quickly’: cp. 
Thue. v. 65 dévat xara wé8as adréy és Teyéav, 

év EXaodyre: in the Chersonese at the entrance of the Helles- 
pont. Here the Athenians anchored to prevent the passage of 
Lysander, whose previous arrival they had not yet heard of. 

§ 21. dvetye, for this imperfect of permanent distance, cp. Thuc. i. 

63 dmeiye Oe éEnxovta padtora oradious. 
atasious ws mevrexaidexa. Just under two English miles. 

§ 22. mapaBAnpara: probably much the same kind of coverings 
to screen the men from missiles as those called mapapvpara in i. 
6. 19. 

as... Kwnooro... avagoiro; future optative in oratio obligua: 
cp. Goodwin, M. T. 130, 351, App. iv., for this violation of Attic 
usage. 

§ 23. ev perdme, ‘in line,’ opposite to émt xépws. 

§ 24. e€eBiBacev, i.e. Lysander would not allow his men to 
disembark, until his reconnoitring vessels had returned. 

énavnyovro: imperfect, to express that the Athenians also did 
so for four days. 
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§ 25. "AAxiBiddyns: last mentioned as sailing to these forts, i. 5.17. 
According to Diodorus (xiii. 105) he now demanded a share in the 
command of the fleet. Plutarch (Alc. 36, 37, Lys. 10) reproduces 
Xenophon’s account with one or two additions. Lysias (xiv. 38) 
actually accuses Alcibiades of having, in conjunction with Adimantus, 
betrayed the Athenians at Aegospotami in revenge for this repulse. 
But, if Xenophon’s account of the circumstances be correct, any 
treachery on his part seems to have been quite impossible, and in 
the following year it was Adimantus and his party who contrived the 
assassination of Alcibiades. 

§ 26. adroit... exeivov: for this the regular construction. of 
nominative and accusative in ovatio obligua cp. ii. 2. 17, Thuc. iv. 
28, od« en adros GAN’ ekeivoy orparnyetv. 

§ 27. émel... rois ’AO@nvaios, for the dative cp. Thue. iii. 29 nygpae 
6€ pddtora Hoay TH Muridnvy €adoxvia émra, and i. 4. 7. 

Tois map avrov émopévors, i.e. those who had been ordered by 
him to follow the Athenian movements, cp. § 24. 
donida: cp. Plut. Lys. 11 domida yarkiy érdpacba mpdpabev. 

§ 28. Odpat, § 18: according to Diod. (I.c.) Eteonicus was in 

command of the land forces. 

rov émimdovy. Diodorus (xiii. 106) gives a totally different 
account of the battle; it being his day of command the general 
Philocles, according to him, put to sea with 30 triremes in 
search of provisions, bidding the other generals follow him. This 
they failed to do; whereupon Lysander, learning the fact from 
some deserters, sallied out with his whole fleet, easily drove in 
Philocles and surprised the rest of the Athenian fleet, which was 
thus compelled to surrender without striking a blow. 

8ixporot, i.e. with only two out of the three tiers of oars manned. 

éstd: so Plutarch (Lys. 10); Diodorus (l.c.) says ten. 

IIdpados: this and the Sadapwia were sacred vessels used by 
the Athenians for religious missions, for conveying ambassadors, 
and for carrying the commands of the home government to the 
generals: cp. vi. 2.14; Thuc. vi. 53; vili. 86. 

cuvéreEev: cp. supr. dieoxeSacpévor tov avOparav. 

els Ta recxudpta, i.e. of Sestos. Xenophon omits to relate its 
capture. Diodorus (I.c.) puts the event immediately after the 
battle.. 
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§ 29. ra peydda ...ioria. Lysander must have left them behind 
to lighten his ships for rowing: cp.i. 1.13. Xenophon says nothing 
more about Conon till just before his great victory over the Lace- 
daemonians at Cnidus in 394 B.C.: cp. iii. 4. 1. 

Evayédpay, cp. iv. 8.24; Isocr.ix. 52 and Diod. xiii. 106 Kévev 6 orpa- 
Tyyos Thy per els "AOnvas émavodoy dréyva, PoBnbels tiv dpyhy Tod Sypov, 
mpos Evaydpay S¢ roy ddnyoupevov ris Kumpou xatepuyev éxav mpos abrov 
g@iiiay, Evagoras was prince of Salamis and tributary to Persia, 

§ 30. rods aixuadorous: according to Plutarch (Lys. 11) 3,000 in 
number. 

§ 31. ryv deétdy yeipa. According to Plutarch (Lys. 9), Philocles 
emece Wndicacda tov Shpov dmoxémrev tov Se€vov dvyrixepa toy 
ddtcxopéver Sas Odpu pev Pépew pw) Svvevrat, komny 8 edavywor. Cp. 
Cicero (De Offic. 3. 11) Athenienses sciverunt ut Aeginetis, qui 
classe valebant, pollices praeciderentur. 

§ 32. jredOy pévro, i.e. in contradiction to the pretended reason 
for sparing his life. The evidence against Adimantus is very 
doubtful. Lysias (xiv. 38) speaks of Alcibiades tas vais Avo- 
dvipm pera 'Adetudyvtov mpododvat, where he is certainly mis- 
representing much of Alcibiades’ conduct. Indeed, in another 
speech (ii. 58), he regards the cause of the disaster as doubtful, efre 
nyepovos kaxia etre Gedy Otavoig. Pausanias (iv. 17, x. 9) preserves 
the Athenian tradition, that Adimantus and Tydeus were the 
traitors, the latter being the bitterest opponent of Alcibiades. 
Isocrates (v. 62) expresses no decided opinion. The accusation 
of treachery brought by Conon against Adimantus (mentioned by 
Demosthenes xix. 191) belongs to a much later date, c. 393, after 
the amnesty of 403. In the midst of such uncertain evidence it is 
impossible to form a definite opinion either way, especially as 
accusations of treachery to account for so irretrievable a disaster 
would lie so ready to hand. 

dp£dpevos, for the middle cp. ii. 3. 38, ili. 5.4: dpyew is to ‘do 
something before others,’ dpxeo@a ‘to take the lead in independent 
action:’ vid. Liddell and Scott, s. v. : 

mapayopeiv, The MS. D has interpolated in it after mapavopeiy 
—viknoas pn oie & mabeiv Euedres Hrrnbeis, ebOds TovTov anméapake 
peta tov dddov atpatnyav, which exactly agrees with the story of 
his answer given by Plutarch (Lys. 13): 6 8€ ovdéy re mpds rH 
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ovupgopay évdors exedevoe py xarnyopeiy dv obdeis eore dukagrns, dAda 
vixavra mpdrrew amep dy vuxnbeis Exacyxev. 


CHAPTER II 


§§ x, 2. Bysantium and Chalcedon submitted to Lysander, who sent the 
Athenian garrisons in them and elsewhere back to Athens, hoping thereby the 
sooner to reduce the city to starvation.  §§ 3, 4. The Athenians, on hearing 
of their disaster, reflecting that the vengeance they had taken on many subject 
states was about to return upon their own heads, resolved to prepare the city 
for a siege. §§ 5,6. Lysander sailed to Lesbos, where he reorganized the 
governments of the several states, and despatched Eteontcus to do the same 
in Thrace. All the Athenian allies revolted, except the Samians. §§ 7-9. 
Simultaneously the Spartans and their allies under King Pausanias 
invaded Attica and encamped in the Academy, and Lysander, having restored 
Aegina and Melos to thetr exiled citizens, blockaded Piraeus. §§ I0-14. 
The Athenians maintained an obstinate resistance till all their corn failed ; 
then they sent envoys to Agis with offers of an alliance, but he referred them 
to the Ephors at Sparta; by whom, however, they were refused permission 
to enter the country. § 15. Still they would not hear of demolishing their 
Long Walls, and even arrested Archestratus for making such a proposal. 
§§ 16-18. Theramenes procured his own despatch to negotiate uith Lysander, 
but after watting more than three months returned with the information, 
that the Ephors alone had power to make peace. He and nine others 
were chosen as plenipotentiaries and sent to Sparta. §§ 19, 20. Ax audi- 
ence was given to them at Sparta, where many accusations were brought 
against the Athenians, especially by the Corinthians and Thebans ; but the 
Spartans refused to destroy Athens utterly, and offered terms of peace. 
§§ 21,22, The Athenians, notwithstanding the 1 strances of a few, 
readily accepted the terms offered. § 23. Lysander and the exiles entered 
Piraeus and began the destruction of the Long Walls, celebrating the first 
day of Greek Freedom. § 24. Contemporary events in Sicily, 





§ 1. KaAynddva. This city was, by the treaty with Pharnabazus 
in 408 B.C., left in the hands of the Lacedaemonians, and must 
therefore at some time since have been taken by the Athenians : 
cp. i. 3. 8 ff 

of 8€ mpoddvres: cp. i. 3. 18. 
rére: before the surrender of Athens. 
torepov: after the restoration of the democracy in 403 B.C. 

§ 2. cldas drt... @recPa. The construction is altered owing to 

the intermediate clause 60... Tletpaua: cp. iii. 4. 273 v. 4. 35- 
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6o@ meiovs: the correlative rovovr@ is wanting before Oarroy: 
cp. iv. 2. 11, 

Bufayriov, x.7.A. As masters of the Bosporus, the Lacedae- 
monians could now prevent the passage of all corn ships on their 
way to Athens: cp. i. 1. 353 ii. 1. 17. 

dppooryy. It appears from Diodorus (xiv. 13) and Plutarch 
(Lys. 13) that Lysander now established, in connexion with the 
oligarchical clubs that he had previously organized in Asia Minor 
and the Aegean, a system of decarchies or councils of ten men in 
every subject state, to replace the democracies, and to support the 
Spartan harmost or governor, and his garrison: cp. i. 5. 8 note. 

§ 3. ris Tlapddov: cp. ii. 1. 28. 

6 érepos ré érépm: in partitive apposition to the nominative, as 
if @poftoy had preceded: the genitive absolute would have been 
more regular: cp. ii. 3. 543 iv. I. 24. 

mevOowvres, wavres must be supplied from ovdeis. 

MnXiovs: cp. Thuc. v. 116. In 416 the Athenians had put all 
the men to death and sold the women and children into slavery. 

‘Ioruatéas: cp. Thuc. i. 114. 

Extwvalovs kat Topwvaiovs: cp. Thuc. v. 3, 32. 

Alywnras: cp. Thue. i. 108; ii, 27. 

§ 4. rots Ayévas: on the southern side of the peninsula of 
Munychia were the two harbours of Zea and Munychia, and on 
the northern Piraeus itself, divided into the merchant harbour 
(éxméptov) and the war harbour (xdyéapos). Angelopoulos, how- 
ever, puts Zea in the innermost part of Piraeus; cp. Classical 
Review, xiii. 88. 

§ 5. e’s AéoBov. The Athenians had held this island, with the 
exception of Methymna, since they had recovered it after its revolt 
in 412 B.C. (Thuc. viii. 23). 

Ta én Opaxns xopia, the ordinary formula to denote the Greek 
colonies on the Thracian coast: cp. iv. 8. 26; v. 2.243 2. 12. 

kateoxevdcato. For the system introduced cp. § 2 note. The 
same is meant infr, by mpés Aaxedatpovious peréornoer. 

§ 6. rav yvwpipor, i.e. the oligarchs, who often called themselves 
kadol kayaOoi, xpnoroi, &c.: cp. Resp. Ath. 1.2 ff. For the conduct 
of the Samian democrats in 412, here apparently referred to, cp. 
Thue. viii. 21. 
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§ 7. "Ay, cp. i. 1. 33. 
mA “Apyeiov, who had concluded an alliance with Athens in 
420 B.C. (Thuc. v. 47), to which they seem now to have been 

faithful: cp. ii. 4. 1 note. 

§ 8. "Axadapeia, nearly a mile N.W. of the city walls. 

§ 9. mAelorous adtév aOpoicas: most of them had settled at 
Thyrea, on the south border of the Argolis; cp. Thuc. ii. 27. 

Ths avy, sc. marpidos : cp. Thuc. viii. 6 puyddes ris éavray. 
ta wdoia: the corn ships: cp. i. 1. 35. 

§ 10, évduttov dé, «7A. This is one of the chief passages on 
which the theory of Xenophon’s philo-Laconism in Hellenics, I, II 
has been based. But when compared with the impartiality of the 
rest of the books, it may very well be that Xenophon is merely 
chronicling what were actually the feelings of the Athenians at the 
time: cp. Introd. p. xxv. 

tel yu) waOeiy: in place of this unparalleled construction, it seems 
best to adopt Hartman’s conjecture pj ov: he compares Plat. Phaed. 
72 d tis pnxavy py obyt mdyra Karavadwbyvat eis 7d TeBydvat; cp. 
Critical Note. 

ovd” emi ud, cp. v. 4. 1 ovd ip’ évds. 

éxeivors : the Lacedaemonians, 

§ 11. rots dripovs. The proposal was made by Patroclides 
(Andoc. i. 73). It did not apply to the exiles (cp. § 20), but 
only.to those who had been in any measure disfranchised for the 
part they had played in the oligarchical revolution of the Four 
Hundred in 411 B.c.; cp. Appendix, p. 323. 

map *Ayv. Lysander had already crossed with part of his fleet 
to Asia in order to lay siege to Samos; cp. § 16. 

§ 12. od yap eivar xiptos: for the almost supreme power of Agis, 
when he was at Decelea, cp. Thuc. vili. 4, 71. 

§ 13. ZeAAagia: the frontier town of Lacedaemon. 

airdGev : temporal, ‘at once,’ ‘on the spot :’ cp. iii. 4. 20; vil. 5.3. 

§ 15. ris KaOapécews. This shows that the Athenian envoys 
were not simply dismissed by the Spartans, but had definite terms 
proposed to them, on which a peace could be concluded: cp. 
Appendix, p. 324. 

*Apxéorparos, Plutarch (Alc. 16) quotes his mo¢ on Alcibiades, 
4 ‘EAAds ovk dy fveyne Ovo "ANktBiddas. 
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AakeSatpoviots, to be constructed with elpyyyy roreioOav: in other 
passages (cp. iv. 8. 12) Xenophon uses not the dative but mpés with 
the accusative after elpnynv moteicOa : cp. Critical Note. 

Tay paxpoy Texav ... éxatépov, a partitive genitive depen- 
dent on émi deka cradiovs. There were two long walls joining 
Athens and Piraeus, and one joining Athens and Phalerum ; éxarépov 
must therefore mean each of the two outer walls. 

éyévero b€ ndicpa. This was the work of the demagogue 
Cleophon ; cp. Lysias xiii. 11. 

§ 16. rowovray b€ dvtwv. rovovTay is the predicate, the participle 
having no subject: cp. i. 1. 26. 

mapa AvoavSpoy: now engaged in the siege of Samos; cp. 
§ 11, and Plut. Lys. 14 éwel &€ dvreiyor of ’AOnvaiot, \aBov tas vais 
mad els ’Aciay Sterépace, kal ray pev dAdov médewv paras daca 
katédve Tas moNtteias Kal Kadioty Sexadapyias, K.T.dr. 

eldas ... Aaxedatpovious mérepov. .. avréxovor. The Greek idiom 
often puts the subject of the dependent sentence as the direct object 
of the principal verb. 

miorews évexa, i.e. as a pledge that the conditions would be 
observed. 


tpeis pivas kat mew: from December 405 to the end of March 
404 B.C. 


émitnpav érdre=rov xatpov uddrrov, ev . 

Oia 7d emihedourévar tov airov: it seems to be impossible to 
reconcile this with the statement in § 11 that the corn supply had 
already failed three months ago, before Theramenes’ mission to 
Lysander. 

Gnavra 6 tt: for the irregularity cp. Cyrop.i. 6. 11 6 m... 
raira, and Cyrop. vii. 4. 14 mdvra metpwpévous rotety 6 Te dovTo alto 
xaptcio Oa, 

§ 17. rerdpre pnvi, for the omission of the article cp. i. 6. 20. 

eira without 6¢ strengthens the opposition between the sentences. 

ov yap eivyat kUptos : cp. the answer of Agis § 12. 

npn... els Aaxedaipova: eis expresses motion ; ‘to go to Lace- 
daemon.’ 8ékaros atrds: ‘with nine others.’ 

§ 18. "ApiororéAny: cp. ii. 3. 2, 13. Afterwards he was one of the 
Thirty, and was sent by them to Sparta to obtain a Lacedaemonian 
garrison for Athens. 
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§ 19. KopivOtor xat OnBaior, cp: iii. 5. 8; vi. 5. 353 and Isocr. xiv. 
31 [of OnBaior] pdévor rdv cuppadxwr COevro thy yihov, ds yph thy te 
médw e£avdparodicacbat kai tiv xdpav dveivat pndrsBoroy Somep rd 
Kptoaioy wediov, 

e£aipeiv, sc. ras "AOnvas, to be supplied from ’A@nvaiors. 

§ 20. AaxeSatpdvioe S€ : cp. vi. §. 35; Andoc. ili. 41 3 and Justin v.7 
‘ Negarunt Spartani se ex duobus Graeciae oculis alterum eruturos.’ 
In ii. 3. 41, however, Theramenes attributes to them mere motives 
of political expediency. 

tovs duyadas, cp. § 11. 

kadévras = xaredOeiv eérras, ‘having allowed to return.’ Plutarch 
(Lys. 14) and Diodorus (xiii. 107) add as one of the conditions, 
that the Athenians were for the future to confine themselves to 
their own territory (rév ye médewv macdy éxxwpnoat). Plutarch pro- 
fesses to give the actual words of the treaty: xaBBaddvres rov Depaa 
kal ra pakpd oxédn kal éxBdvres éx Tacav Tév woAewv Tay abTay yay 
éxoyres taird xa Sp&vres rap elpdvav exoure, al xpjSoire, kat rovs puyddas 
dvévres. mept radv vadv t& mAnOcos SKoldy ri Ka Tyvel Soxéy, Tadra 
mouere: Cp. Arist. AO. mod. 34. 3 THS elpnuns yevoperns abrois ed’ dre 
modtrevoorvrat THY marpiov moAtreiay: Cp. Lysias, xiii. 14, 15 ; xiv. 3 

Though this Aristotelian statement is confirmed by Diodorus 
(xiv. 3), it is probably mistaken: for not only does it not appear in 
Plutarch’s version of the original document, but it is plain from 
Lysias (xii. 70) that the constitutional question first arose after 
Lysander’s return after the capture of Samos. 

roy airoy éxOpéy, x.r.d., for this formula cp. v. 3. 26; Thuc. i. 44. 

§ 22. Onpapévns, for his conduct cp. Lysias xiii. 13-33, and 
Appendix, p. 324. 

§ 23. Avcavdpdés re xarémdet, i.e. from Samos, which he was still 
besieging : he entered the city, according to Plutarch (Lys. 15), on 
the 16th of Munychion, i.e. the beginning of April, 404 B.C. 

xatécxanroy, ‘began to demolish.’ The work was not com- 
pleted till the autumn of this year ; cp. il. 3. II. 

in’ addnrpider, cp. Plut. Lys. 15 6 8 ody Avoavépos évddvrav ray 
-AOnvaiav mpds Gravra roddas pév €£ doreos peramepypdpevos addyrpidas, 
mdgas 8é ras év r6 orparoréde cuvayayay, Ta TeixXn KaTéoKanTe Kal Tas 
rpuhpes karépdeye mpos Tov addéy, €orepavapévay kai mafdvrwv dua rav 
ouppdyor, ds exeivny Thy ipepav dpyovoay rhs édevOepias. a 

XEN. HELL. E 
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vouiCovres: on the question of Xenophon’s impartiality, cp. 
Introd. p. xxiv, and § 10 note. 

§ 24. éAdvreoy ’Axpdyavra. Xenophon has already, in i. 5. 21, 
narrated this same defeat of the Carthaginians and capture of 
Acragas as events of the year 407-406. But it appears from Diodorus 
(xiii. 87, 92) that the capture did not occur till eight months after 
the defeat, i.e. December 406, and that Dionysius made himself 
tyrant of Syracuse about June 405. In this passage (év 6 pecobrtt, 
i.e. autumn) it is put a few months later: cp. Introd. p. xxxviii. 


CHAPTER III 


§§ 1-3. The Athenians appointed Thirty men to draw up a new constitution, 
whereupon Lysander sailed to Samos, and Agis withdrew from Decelea. 
§§ 4, 5. Contemporary events in Thessaly and Sicily. §§ 6-8. Samos 
surrendered at discretion. Lysander, after reorganizing the government, 
dismissed the allied fleet, and at the head of the Lacedaemonian ships returned 
to Sparta in triumph with all the spoils of war. §§ 9, 10. A lst of the 
Ephors to show the duration of the war. §§ 11-14. The Thirty delayed 
to publish the new constitution, and put their own creatures into the Council 
and other offices. They proceeded to purge the city of all extreme democrats, 
and to support their violent measures they procured from Lysander a Spartan 
garrison with Callibius as harmost. §§ 15-17. A disagreement arose 
between Critas and Theramenes, the former urging a policy of indiscriminate 
bloodshed. §§ 18, 19. Zo satisfy Theramenes the Thirty nominated three 
thousand to participate in the government ; a measure which Theramenes 
criticized as at once dangerous and absurd. §§ 20,21. Bya stratagem 
the Thirty stripped all the Athentans, except the Three Thousand, of their 
arms: they now began a reign of terror, putting to death their own personal 
enemies and rich citizens for the sake of their money. §§ 22, 23. When 
Theramenes opposed these measures, the rest of the Thirty conspired against 
him, and Critias openly accused him before the Council. §§ 24-26. Speech 
of Critias—' The numerous executions were necessitated by the long duration 
of democracy at Athens, and had the full approval of the Lacedaemonians. 
§§ 27-29. Theramenes had shown himself not an enemy only, but a traitor ; 
though he had been foremost in making peace with Sparta and in putting down 
the democracy, he now wished to make his peace with the people and to secure 
a safe retreat. §§ 30, 31. In the past he had been highly honoured by 
the people; then he had been foremost in promoting the revolution of the Four 
Hundred, and foremost again in bringing about their fall. Well therefore 
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had he deserved the nickname of Buskin. § 32. By such shifts he had 
caused the death of many; he had procured the condemnation of the generals 
after Arginusae to save his own life. §§ 33, 34. Death was the only 
punishment meet for such a man. If they should condemn him they would 
but follow the example of Sparta; while if they acquitted him, he was sure to 
prove the ruin of them all’ §§ 35, 36. Defence of Theramenes—‘ Really 
the generals at Arginusae had been the first to accuse him. In alleging 
the violence of the storm he had offered a reasonable defence, so that in 
accusing him they had pronounced their own condemnation. Critias knew 
nothing of the matter, being at that time in Thessaly. §§ 37-40. But 
it was not men like himself who endangered the existence of the government, 
but those who had wished to put to death the foremost men in the state. 
§§ 41, 42. He had consistently resisted such measures as the arrest of the 
metoect, the seizure of arms, the hiring of the Spartan garrison, the 
banishment of leading citizens. §§ 43, 44. Did such conduct show him 
to be a friend or a traitor? Surely those rather were traitors who by such 
evil counsel had made so many enemies, §§ 45, 46. He had indeed 
turned against the Four Hundred, but only when he had perceived that they 
had deluded the people with the vain hope of a Spartan alliance. §§ 47, 
48. He was nicknamed the Buskin for suiting both sides; but what of 
Critias who suited neither side? He had consistently advocated a moderate 
constitution, opposed alike to extreme democracy and extreme oligarchy. 
§ 49. If Critias could convict him of treachery to such a policy, he was indeed 
worthy of death, §§ 50, 51. Critias, seeing that Theramenes would be 
acquitted by the Council, arlitrarily erased his name from the roll of the Three 
Thousand and condemned him to death in the name of the Thirty. —§§ 52— 
54. Theramenes took refuge at the altar, appealing against this illegal 
procedure; but Critias, relying on the guard he had posted round the Council 
Chamber, handed him over to the Eleven. §§ 55, 56. The Council, panic 
stricken, passively allowed Ther to be dragged away from the altar 
and hurried to execution. His last sayings. 








404-403 B.C. 


§ 1. dvapyxiay, i.e. this year was not named, like the other years, 
after the dpxav éemayupos. For the election of Pythodorus cp. 
Introd. p. xliii. 

§ 2. @o£e 7G Snug. This decree was passed on the proposal of 
Dracontides. Xenophon here apparently puts the appointment 
of the Thirty before the capture of Samos, but Aristotle dates it 
in the archonship of Pythodorus (404 July—4o03 July), and 
Diodorus (xiv. 3) puts it after the capture of Samos (cp, § 9 

E2 
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TeAevra@vros Tov O¢pous). It is, however, more probable that Lysander 
made a special visit to Athens, when he was already occupied 
with the siege of Samos, and that the appointment took place 
in June: cp. Grote, viii. 26 note, and Beloch, Gr. Gesch. ii. 109 
note. Arist. ’AQ. mod. 34. 3; Lys. xii. 73. MKenophon passes over 
all the intervening events, viz. the nomination of five ephors, 
among whom were Critias and Eratosthenes afterwards members 
of the Thirty, through the agency of the oligarchical clubs (Lys. 
xii. 44), the embitterment of internal dissensions, the arrest of the 
democratical leaders (Lys. xiii. 28), and the invitation sent by 
the oligarchs to Lysander, who was still besieging Samos, to 
interfere in the domestic politics of Athens (Lys. xii. 72). When 
he arrived in Athens, his oligarchical partisans easily procured the 
passing of the decree mentioned in the text through the Assembly 
with all the usual legal forms, backed as they were by the threats 
of Lysander (Plut. Lys. 15), on the ground that the Athenians had 
not completed the demolition of the walls within the time prescribed 
in the treaty, Of the Thirty ten were nominated by Theramenes, 
ten by the five ephors, and ten by the Assembly itself. (Lys. xii. 77.) 

Tovs marpious vdépous, Cp. THY marptoy trodtrelav, Arist. ’AG. rod. 
34. 33 35.2; Diod. xiv. 3. Similarly the Four Hundred had been 
charged to revise rovs warpious vépous, AO. mod. 29. 3. 

oi6e. Most had been members of the Four Hundred in 
All B.C. 

§ 3. dwémher: this, as already stated in the note on § 2, must 
mean Lysander’s return to resume the siege of Samos after his 
second visit to Athens at the invitation of Theramenes and the 
oligarchs: cp. Lysias xii. 713; xiii. 34. The interval between 
Lysander’s departure and this second visit must have been a short 
one, because not only Lysias but Plutarch and Diodorus also 
represent him as complaining that the Athenians had not pulled 
down their walls rév quepar, ev als fet xaOnpjobat, mapoxnperar. 

éx tis Aexedeias, which Agis had first occupied in the summer 
of 413 B.C.; cp. i. I. 333 ii. 2.7. 
§ 4. mept Hriov éxXeuy : September 3. 
Avxépper, nothing more is known of the affair. 

§ 5. awadcoe. It appears from Diodorus (xiii. 109-113) that 

Dionysius was never really master of these two towns, but was 
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defeated by the Carthaginians in marching to the relief of Gela, 
and then led the inhabitants of Gela and Camarina back with him 
to Syracuse, and that all this happeried in the year 4o5 B.C. 

tnd Atopvaiov . . . dmectdd\noav. Diodorus relates that the 
Syracusan knights or aristocrats rebelled against Dionysius, and 
fled to Catana. Unger therefore conjectures dri Aovciov.. . 
anéornoay. 

§ 6. of dé Sdyuor, cp. ii. 2. 6. 

dmévat. Some of the democratic exiles found refuge in 
Ephesus and Notium, CIA. ii. 16. 

§ 7. rots dpxatows modiras. Thucydides (viii. 21) relates that the 

Samian djyos had in the year 412 B.C. expelled 400 of the aristocrats. 

déxa dpxovras . . . ppovpeiv, i.e. Lysander organized the govern- 
ment of Samos in the same way as he had previously done in the 
other subject states; cp. ii. 2. 2 note. Thorax was left as harmost, 
Diod. xiv. 3. poupeiv is epexegetical, dcre ppoupeiv, unless indeed 
it be a gloss. 

agpjxe, because with the surrender of Samos the reduction of 
the Athenian empire was complete; cp. ii. 2. 6. 

§ 8. els Aaxedaipova. Diodorus (xiii. 106) and Plutarch (Lys. 16) 
give a much more detailed account of the triumphal entry of 
Lysander, with considerable exaggeration of the treasures that he 
brought back with him. 

tas ék Iletpatas rpinpets: acc. to Plut. Lys. 15 he had already 
burnt them. 

minv S@deka, Cp. ii. 2. 20. 

& wepteyévovro. Contrast the conduct of Lysander, when Calli- 
cratidas succeeded him in 406, i. 6. 10. mapédeEev: cp. ii. I. 14. 

§ 9. eEdunvos kat éxrd: with é£dunvos supply xpdvos; cf. Introd. 
p. xxxvii, note. 

Tév ... omovday, concluded 446-445: cp. Thuc. i. 114. 

§ 11. of 8 rpiakovra. Xenophon takes up the narrative where 
he left it in § 2. 

xaOnpébn: the aorist expresses the completion of the process, 
the beginning of which some time before was expressed by the 
imperfect xaréoxanroy, cp. ii. 2. 23. 

ép’ ore ovyypdaat: for a similar use of é?’ dre with an infinitive 
cp. iii. 5.24. Goodwin, M. T. 610. 
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moXtrevcowro, for the fut. opt. cp. § 2 and Goodwin, M.7T. 
134, 574. 

karéornoay ws eddxet adrois: cp. Arist. AO. won. 35. 1 wevraxocious 
8€ Bovdeuvrds Kal ras GAdAas dpxds xatagrhoayres ek mpokpirwy ex TOY 
xtAtoy (the Knights ?), cal mporedduevot ohiow abrois rod THetpatéws 
Gpxovras déxa kai tod Secpwrnpiov dvdaxas évbexa Kal paorryopdpous 
tptaxogious tmnpéras karetxoy Thy médw Ov eavrdv. So too Diodorus 
(xiv. 4) BovAny re kal ras GAXas dpyas ek ray idiov dilwv karécryoay’ 
&ore tovrous xadeicOat per apxovras, elvar 3° innpéras tov tplaxorra. 
Moreover, as appears from §§ 12, 23, 28, they transferred all judicial 
powers to the Bovdy: cp.’AG. mod. 35.2 rd Kipos & Ry ev Trois dixagrais 
karé\voay, 

§ 12. mparov pév. Xenophon, as already mentioned, passes over 
entirely the arrest of the democratical leaders in the months before 
the nomination of the Thirty ; cp. § 2 note. 

év 7H Snpoxparia, i.e. in the time when the government was still 
a democracy. 

do ovkopartias: cp. Arist. AQ. mod. 35. 2 kar’ dpxas pev ody... 
Tous cuxopdrras kat Tovs TS She mpos Xapwv Sprdovvras mapa 7d PéAricrov 
kai kaxompdypovas dytas Kal movnpods avypovy, ep’ ols exaipev 9 modus 
ylyvopevors, Wyobpevot Tod Bedriorov ydpw morety adrovs, cp. Diod. 
xiv. 4. The sycophants made a practice of informing against rich 
citizens: they gained money either by sharing in the fine imposed 
after a successful accusation, or by blackmailing under threats 
of accusation: cp. Mem. ii. 9.1; Symp. 4. 30. 

Tois Kadois Kdyadois, cp. § 22 BeAtiorous, and ii. 2.6 rdv yuwpipev. 

ovrydecay éavrois yn dvres roodrot: for a similar construction 
cp. ii. 4. 17. yy, not ov, is used, because of the relative clause 
implying a condition, Goodwin, M. T. 841. 

obey Hx@ovro. Even Lysias (xii. 5) admits that at first the 
conduct of the Thirty had at least a show of justice about it: cp. 
Sall. Cat. 51. 

§ 13. drws dy: this use of érws with dy in indirect questions is 
almost peculiar to Xenophon, representing the direct question with 
a and the optative: cp. iii. 2.15 vii. 1.273 Cyrop. ii. 1.43 &c. 
Goodwin, M. T. App. iv. 

Aioxivny re kal ’ApiororéAnv: two members of the Thirty; cp. 
§ 2, and ii. 2. 18. 
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érevaav, so Diod. xiv. 4. Arist. "AO. mod. 37. 1 (evidently 
erroneously) puts the sending for and arrival of the Spartan garrison 
after the limitation of the citizenship to 3,000, the capture of Phyle 
by Thrasybulus, the murder of Theramenes, and the stratagem 
whereby all the Athenians except the 3,000 were deprived of their 
arms. It is obvious that without the support of the Spartan garrison 
the Thirty would not have ventured on any such extreme measures: 
cp. Busolt (Hermes, xxxiii. p. 71) for a defence of Aristotle. 

odiot cupmpaéat, «.r.d., lit. ‘that Lysander would join them in 
effecting that guards should come’; cp. § 14 cuvémpagev, and for 
the infin. édéeiy without dure cp. ii. 4. 28 davecoOjvat. 

§ 14. r&v be ppovpdyv. Partitive genitive with ots: cp. iv. 4. 13. 

HxtoTa pév mapoOoupévous, k.r.d., ‘would be least likely to allow 
themselves to be set aside,’ i.e. from a share in the government. 

a: notice the unusual omission of éy with dvéyeoOar, the first 
of the two opposed sentences: it is perhaps inserted in the second 
only, because mAciorous ay . . . AapBaveww is so obviously the 
apodosis of the condition applied in émyepotrras. 

§ 15. 6 Kperias, it is curious that Critias’ name is never so much 

as once mentioned by Arist. ’A@. mov. 

emet O€: the apodosis is wanting. It is virtually taken up at: 
§ 18 with the words éx rovrov. 

modAovs dmokreive : cp. Isoc. vii. 67 mevraxocious péev kal xiXlous 
T&v wokTay axpirovs dméxreway, and Arist. AO. od. 35. 4 emel dé rHv 
modu eyxparéatepoy €or, ovdevds amreixovTo THy WOMTay, GAN’ dréxrewav 
rovs kal rais ovaiats Kal TH yever kal Tois d£i@pacty mpoéxovras, tme£at~ 
povpevol re Tov PdBov kai BovAdpevor ras ocias Siapmdferw" Kal ypdvov 
Stavecdyros Bpaxéos ov eAdrrovs dvypiKeoay i} xiAiovs mevrakogiovs. 

dre xaigvyov. The date and cause of his banishment are un- 
known, He was in Athens at the time of the conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred in 411 B.C., had proposed the recall of Alcibiades 
c. 407 B.C. (cp. Plut. Alc. 33), and was an exile in Thessaly during 
the Trial of The Ten Generals in 406 B.c. (cf. § 36). Accordingly 
some have supposed that he was banished, perhaps on the accusa- 
tion of Cleophon (Ar. Rhet. i. 1.13), in 407, as being mixed up with 
the affairs of Alcibiades. He came back with the other exiles after 
the capture of Athens, and was nominated one of the five ephors: 
cp. Lysias xii. 78. 
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§ 16. od« eyyepoin, x.7.d., ‘that it was impossible for those who 
aimed at extraordinary power not to put out of the way those who 
were most capable of hindering them’: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 815. 

éomep tupavvidos, ‘you think that we ought with any the less 
care to look after this government just as if it were a tyranny’: the 
comparison is expressed in ér... oty eis. Somep = otrws Somep. 
Hermann proposes to read # Somep rupavvidos, which gives an 
obvious, but a slightly different sense: cp. Critical Note. 

§ 17. kai ddikws : kai emphasizes the adverb. 

Oavpaovres ... 1 modtreia: cp. Anab. iii. 5. 13 Oavpdtev daar 
mote Tpeyrovrat of "EAAnves kal ti ev v Exorev. 

§ 18. of GdAoe rprdkorra, although Critias and Theramenes were of 
their number. oi rpidxovra is similarly used as a proper name in 
ii. 4. 21, 23, 38, after several of them had been killed. 

ovx AKLoTa, i.e. padtora. 

karahéyovat. So Arist.’A6. 70d. 36. 4 Onpapévns dyavakray ent trois 
ytryvopevors tis pev doedyelas avrois mapyver mavoagOat, peradoivar dé 
Tay mpayparay rois Bedrictos. of dé mp&rov evavriwOevtes, émei 
Steamdpynoay of Adyot mpds Td TAHOoS Kal mpds Tov Onpapévny oikeiws 
eixov of modXol, HoBndévres pt) mpoordtys yevspevos Tov Snpov xaradvon 
thy Suvacrelay karahéyouow Tay Tohirdy rpioxidlous ws peradaoorres Tis 
ToAutelas. 

tous peOéEovras = of peOé~ovor, Similarly the Four Hundred, 
in 411 B.C., had pretended to enroll 5,000 citizens from those 
capable of supplying themselves with heavy armour at their own 
expense: cp. § 48. It appears from § 51 that no member of the 
3,000 could be condemned without the warrant of the Council, while 
any other Athenian could be put to death simply at the orders of 
the Thirty. 

§ 19. 6 8 ad Onpapévns: Arist. AO. vod. 36. 4 is in almost verbal 
agreement : Onpaperns d€ madi émirimG Kal rovTous, mparov ‘pev Ore 
BovdAdpevor peradodvar rois emeckéar rpioyerlors pdvots peradiddacr, ws 
€v rovT@ TH wAHOE Ths dperiis apioperns, ere’ Bre dbo ra evavTirata 
movovaw, Blatdy re Thy dpxny Kal Tov apxYopevay Frrw KatacKevdtoyres. 

Bovdopévous, k.7.A. Kotvovods mounravGat must be repeated with 
tptaxedious : cp. Anab. iii. 4.13: iv.5.15. The meaning is, ‘ though 
wishing to take the best of the citizens into partnership, they had 
taken only three thousand’: cp. Critical Note. 
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Tév GptOpdv robrov éxorra is in the accusative absolute: cp. § 51; 
ili. 2. 19. 

oidy te ein, as if domep ef 6 dpiOpds obros éxor had preceded: 
cp. iii. 2. 23. 

quads, i.e. the Thirty. 

Wrrova T&y dpxopevey, ‘weaker than the governed.’ 

§ 20. e&éraow: Arist.’AO. rod. 37. 2 puts this disarmament after 
the death of Theramenes (cp. § 13 note), merely stating ¢yyooay tv 
pév Gay Ta Orda mwapedeobat. 

keAXevoavres eri ra Sta: this phrase, as the passage stands, can 
only mean kedetoavres iévae ert ra Orda, ‘having ordered them to 
take up their arms,’ ‘to fall in’: cp. Anab. i. 5.13. But to whom, 
we ask, was the command given, and who are the ékeivo.? The 
passage, as Cobet points out (Mnemosyne, vi. 47), ought to indicate 
some stratagem by which all é£@ rod xaraddéyou were induced to 
leave their arms behind them, but no such meaning can be extracted 
from the words as they stand. Probably there is a lacuna which 
both Cobet and Dindorf suggest might be filled by some such 
words as keAevoravres dmévat dmoepevous Ta dda. J. B. Kan would 
read 6é06a instead of émt, comparing Thuc. vi. 58. 

tovs dpovpovs: the Spartan garrison. 

év TO vag, i.e. of Athena. 

§ 21. as éfdy, accusative absolute: cp. § 19. 

&xaoroy, i. €. réy rptdxovra, ‘that each of the Thirty should seize 
one of the Metoeci’: cp. § 40, and Lysias, xii. 6 @éoyms yap Kai 
Tleicwy deyov ev rois tpidkovra mept Tay peroikay, as elev tives TH 
moXtreia GxOdpuevor’ KaAXorny ovv elvar mpddhacty Tipwpeia Oat per SoKetv, 
76 8 épye xpyparilerOar’ mavras Sé rhy pév wodw wéverOat, ri 8 dpxny 
Sciobar xpnpatav ... éokev ody adrois déka cudAdaBeiv, rovTwy Sé dvo 
mévynras, iva abrois 7 mpos Tos GAXous arrodoyia, as od xpnydrwy Eevexa 
Tatra mémpakrat, GANG cupépovra ry Todureia yeyévnrat, Somep te TOV 
Gav eidAdyos memoinkdres. StadaBdvres S€ ras olkias éBadsfov. kat 
épé pev Eévovs éatidvta xatéAaBov, ods eLeAdoartes Teicwv! pe mapadi- 
ddact. Lysias himself was one of the richest resident aliens or 
metics. 

§ 22. AapGdvorey: the optative expresses repetition. 

T# wavri, adverbial, ‘in every point,’ ‘altogether’: cp. iii. 5. 14; 
vi. I. 7. 
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§ 23. mpds rods Bovdeurds: to whom the judicial power had been 
transferred : cp. § 11 note. 

mapayeveoOat: just outside the Council Chamber: cp. § 50. 

ovvéheEav, The Thirty summoned the Council, and directed 
the course of procedure: cp. Lysias xiii. 37 of pev yap tpidkovra 
exdOnvro ent r&v Babpwv, ob viv of mpurdvets xaOé{orra: for the 
different account in Arist. ’A@. aod. 37 cp. § 50 note. 

§ 24. meious rod xatpov, ‘more than is expedient’: cp. v. 3. 5. 

peforaor: from the preceding words ri modcreiay can be easily 
supplied. : 

§ 25. rois ofow Hpiv te kal tpiv, i.e, rovovrots ofor pets TE Kal bpeis 
éopéev: cp.i. 4. 16. 

§ 26. Avpaiverat with the dative has the same meaning as with the 
accusative, ‘to injure,’ ‘do mischief to’: cp. vii. 5. 18; for the 
accus. cp. §§ 23, 51; iii. 2.27; 3. 8. 

§ 27. ofs divara, ‘by what means he can,’ 

@s dé ravra any. After this one would expect paprvptoy to 
follow, which however is really implied in 4» xatavojre, evpnoere: 
cp. § 34; vi. I. 11. 

mroh€épuos ev Hv, without dy, to express the certainty of the sup- 
posed case: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 432. 

§ 28. adrt@... dpéoxet, an anacoluthon, just as if, not dpfas and 
eEoppnoas, but érel... apf... €€dpunoe had preceded : cp. iii. 2.21. 

ad: cp. § 30 mparos ad nyepdy. 

§ 29. Sc0@ mwodepiois. Here there is no correlative comparative 
with dc@, although one is implied in the meaning, ‘men are more 
ready to trust enemies than traitors.’ Here dc may be translated 
‘inasmuch as’: cp. Isocr. i. 33 jyod Tv maidelay TocouT@ peitov 
dyabdy eivat ris dradevoias, dow ra pév Ada poxOnpa mdvres kepdaivovres 
mparrovow k.T.A. 

€oneicato ... ériarevoe : the gnomic aorist expresses a general 
inference without reference to any definite moment of time: cp. 
Goodwin, M. T. 155. 

§ 30. kara rév marépa “Ayvova, ‘just as his father Hagnon had 
been’: cp. Plat. Symp. 203 d (“Epas) xara rév marépa émiBovdéds éore 
Tois kadois. Hagnon was one of the mpéBovAc: appointed immediately 
after the Sicilian disaster (Thuc. viii. 1), who, according to Lysias (xii. 
65), prepared the way for the conspiracy of the Four Hundred. 
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mpometéoratos. For the facts alluded to cp. Thuc. viii. 68, 92; 
Arist. °A6, vod. 29. 

xdOopvos émkadetra. For the nickname cp.§ 47 and Plut. Nic. 
2 Sta rd wy pdvipov GAN’ enaporepitoy del rH mpoaipécer Tijs moduretas 
exh On xdOopvos. 

§ 31. Kal yap 6 xdopvos, x.r.d. Morus ingeniously explains this 
obvious interpolation as a double gloss; the first clause explains the 
point of the nickname, the second dmoB)¢met dn’ dutporépwy applies to 
Theramenes, ‘he looks away from both parties,’ “ faces both ways.’ 
Then a stupid copyist, Morus supposes, united the two glosses with 
péy and 8é. The phrase droShémet «.r.. cannot possibly mean ‘ fits 
neither foot,’ which is the sense required if 6 xé@opvos be taken as 
its subject: cp. Critical Note. 

dei... od... Sewvdy e’vat must be translated together, ‘ ought 
not to be clever at bringing his associates into difficulties.’ 

els mpdypara, i.e. ‘to dangerous undertakings’: cp. mpdypara 
Tapéxetv. ; 

ei b€ py, * otherwise,’ more fully explained by e?.. . wAéorev. 

§ 32. Oavarnpdpor: cp. § 24. 

mreioros . . . €& Odtyapxias = mreiorois Tov BedTidvov, and 
mheiorots ex Snpoxparias = mdeicrois Tov Shpov. 

verairvos, with the infinitive of the thing caused (drodwhévat) 
like atrios, vii. 4. 19. 

iva airés meptowbein: cp. Appendix, p. 328, and for the facts 
alluded to, i. 6. 373 7. 4 sqq. 

§ 33. mas 8é ob, sc. xp7. 

@s py... duvac6q: cp. Cyrop. viii. 7.27; the ordinary Attic 
construction would be éras yy with the future indicative: Goodwin, 
M. T. App. iv. 

Os... mowodpev... évvonoare: supply iva eidjre: cp. Goodwin, 
M. T. 312 and § 27 note. 

§ 34. 7 AaxeSatpovioy: Critias was himself the author of a treatise on 
the Lacedaemonian constitution: cp. Athen. xi. 463 e; Pollux vii. 59. 

Tois TAEloct, SC. TeV epdpav. 

trav é&o. The democrats in exile. 

§ 35. Onpapévys S€: Lysias (xii. 77) gives an outline of Thera- 
menes’ speech: mdyra yap ra tn’ euod elpnuéva ev ri BovAy amoNoyot- 
pevos edeyer, dverdiCeoy per rois mevyovow (the oligarchs), dre de’ abrév 
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karedOotey, ovdév Ghpovritdvrwy Aaxedarpovioy, dvediCav dé rois Tis 
moXtrelas peréxovow Sri mdvrav Tov mempaypévoy rois elpnpévots 
tpdrots im’ €uod abrds alrios yeyevnuévos toovray Tuyxdvot, moAAas 
nigres airos tyyp Sedaxas kal map’ éxeivey Spxous eiAnpas. 

éya 8é odk Apxov. This assertion of Theramenes is a direct 
contradiction to Xenophon’s own narrative in i. 7. 4 (cp. Appendix, 
p- 328). 

mpooraxbév por id’ éavtey, accus. absolute, ‘that although orders 
had been given me by themselves, I did not rescue,’ &c.: cp. § 19 
and Goodwin, M. T. 851. 

py dre, elliptic phrase yi (cirw) dr, ‘much less to’: cp. Symp. 
2. 26 and Goodwin, M. T. 708. 

ickovres ydp, k.7.A. This is a direct contradiction to the 
generals’ own statement in i. 7.6. Probably Theramenes means, 
that if the generals said that a rescue was possible, and yet in their 
despatch made no mention of any orders given to himself and 
other subordinate officers, they would themselves appear respon- 
sible for the death of the shipwrecked sailors. But the generals 
never said anything of the kind. 

§ 36. twapavevounxéva.t A word is required meaning that Critias 
had misunderstood the matter: cp. Critical Note. 

év Gerradia: cp. § 15. In Mem. i. 2. 24 Xenophon adds 
Kpirins .. . huyady eis Gerradiav éexei cuvnv avOpwrots dvopia paddov 
jh Stxaooivy xpopévors: cp. ii, 2. 15 note. Theramenes ridicules 
Critias for taking exactly the opposite side in Athens to what 
he had taken in Thessaly: for the Penestae, like the Helots in 
Lacedaemon, were ‘adscripti glebae.’ 

§ 38. péxpe pév rod bas, «7.d.. ‘up to your being put into the 
Council and to magistrates being appointed, and to the notorious 
sycophants being tried, so far we were all of the same opinion.’ 

Tovs dpodoyoupévws cuKodyras: cp. § 12 ods mdvres AOecav amd 
cvxopartias (évras. For the adverb with a substantive cp. Demos. 
xxix. 14 Tdv dpodoyoupévas Sovdov : vi. 2. 393 Vii. 3. 7. 

§ 39. Aéovros: for the previous history and democratical procli- 
vities of Leon cp. Thuc. viii. 23, 55, 73; i. 5. 16; 6. 16. Plato 
(Apol. 32) gives a fuller account of this incident, in which Socrates 
was involved, and showed his courage: cp. Andoc. i. 94. 

Nixypdrov : cp, Lysias xviii. 6 Nuxnparos, dvewss dv éuds Kat vids 
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Nexiou (the Athenian general), etvous dy 7G iperépw mANOer, cuAANPOels 
tnd rdy rpidxovra deBary, ovre yéver aire odcia ov Hrckia Soxdv dvdkvos 
elvat rijs modurelas peracyeiv, For his wealth cp. Lys. xix. 47. 

§ 40.’Avripavros. Not to be confused with Antiphon the rhetorician, 
who was executed for the part he played in the conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred. Nothing more is known of this Antiphon, unless he 
is to be identified with the Antiphon mentioned in Mem. i. 6. 1. 

inénros . . . &€orev, in an active sense as in Demos. xix. 132 
Svokddos 7’ Exe Kai imdmrws mpds rov Gidurmov. 

§ 41. eva ékagrov: cp. § 21 note. 

Gre ra SrrAa, k.r.d., Cp. § 20. 

tovrov évexa Bovopévous: cp. Diod. xv. 63; Polyaenus i. 45. 5, 
whence it appears that the Spartan reasons for sparing Athens were 
based as much on policy as on generosity: cp. ii. 2. 20. 

déowro. If the reading be right, the present tense must show 
that Theramenes alludes to the feeling that the Lacedaemonians 
entertained towards the Athenians at the moment he was speaking. 
Cobet (Mnem. vi. 46) corrects it to y’ édéovro. 

§ 42. rd ppovpods puobotcba, cp. § 13. 

€as padiws éuéANopey, k.T.A., ‘until we, the rulers, should easily 
have made ourselves masters of the ruled.’ 

OpaciBovrov ...”Avurov ...’AAKiBiddny. In §§ 13, 14, 21 
Xenophon alludes only in general terms to the banishment and 
execution of the leading democrats. More extraordinary still, he 
never even mentions the assassination of Alcibiades at this time by 
Pharnabazus, at the wish of Lysander, who had been instigated 
by Critias to accomplish: it: cp. Plut. Alc. 38; Diod. xiv. 11. For 
Thrasybulus cp. infr. ii. 4.2 sqq. Anytus was one of the leading 
democrats, and after his return from exile was the foremost accuser 
of Socrates: cp. Lys. xiii. 78; Plat. Apol. 18 b. 

§ 44. d eye Aéya, sc. Beiv yiyverOat. 

airovs, Thrasybulus and the exiles. 

TO Kpdttoroy Tis méAews, ‘the best elements in the state.’ 

HyeioOa, sc. adrovs, accus. and infin. depending on ofyat. 

76 émBaiverv, subject to xaderdv. 

mot THs Xopas, partitive genitive. ; ; 

§ 45. & 8 ad efrev, w7rd., ‘again as for his saying that I am of 
a character always to change,’ &c. 
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olos ... peraBaddXeaOat: for the infin. cp. Goodwin, M. T. 759. 
eyngicaro: cp. Thuc. viii. 69; Arist. ’AQ. mod. 29. 1. 
§ 46. ekeivor pév, x.7.A.: ‘the Lacedaemonians were as vigorous as 
ever’: cp. Thuc. viii. 70. 
émt TO xapare Epupa, i.e. the fort Eetionea; cp. Thuc. viii. go. 
tois éraipos, the members of the oligarchical clubs through 
whose influence the Revolution of the Four Hundred had been 
effected: cf. Thuc. viii. 54. : 
tatr’ aic@duevos. So Thucydides (viii. 92) attributes the dis- 
covery and exposure of the plan to Theramenes. 
§ 47. xdéOopvoy, cp. § 30. 
§ 48. mpi» [av], for dy with the optative cp. Goodwin, M. T. 702. 
tdpaxyist peréxorey, i.e. should be made Councillors, a drachma 
being the daily pay for sitting in the Council. Cobet thinks the 
expression, dpayujs peréxorey, too artificial, and conjectures atrijs, 
i.e. Tis méAews: cp. Critical Note. 
ro pevtot... Oia rovrwy: if Dindorf’s reading Stardrrew for da 
rourwy be adopted, ro... Scardrrev is the subject to dpiorov.. . elvat 
and aedeiv depends on duvapevois. If, however, the MSS. reading 
be retained, the sentence is an anacoluthon. Xenophon begins with 
TO pévrot civ roils Suvapévots (sc. dpedely THy wodtrelay) Kai pe?’ trav 
kal per’ doridwr dapedeiv, as if he were going on to say thy moduretay 
dpiotny ropéxew ryoupnv. Instead of doing so however he breaks off 
with da rovroy (i.e. dia rdv Svvapévav Opedreiv kal pel? trmwy, k.7.d.) in 
the same sense as Demosthenes uses the phrase ras d:a rev ddlyev 
mo\treias, and entirely alters the construction. In this case we may 
translate: ‘but to support the constitution with the help (avy) of 
those who are able to do so both with horses and with shields. ... 
I say, I used formerly to think that a constitution formed by (da) 
such men is the best,’ &c.; cp. § 18 note. For the part that 
Theramenes played in the Four Hundred cp. Thuc. viii. 68 ; and 
for the excellence of the constitution limited to of é« ra@v drwy cp. 
Thue. viii. 97; Arist. °AO. mod. 33. 2. 
§ 50. etpevs émiBopyBnoaca: cp. Diod. xiv. 4 mapadaBay rév Abyor 
6 Onpapevys, kal mepi TOv Kara pépos drokoynodpevos amacav €oxe THY 
BovAny edvour. 
dvapevorro, for the more usual dropev£orro: so too vi. 5. 40. 
ob Biwrdy, ‘ unendurable,’ 
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tovs Ta eyxetpidta exovras: cp. § 22, and Diod. xiv. 4 of 3é mepi 
roy Kpirlay PoBotpevor roy dvdpa Hijwore karahvoy thy dAvyapyxiay 
Teptéornoay orpartaras €xovras comacpéva Ta Egy. 

emi rois Spupdxrots, ‘at the bar, a railing made of lattice work, 
with which the Councillors were surrounded. 

§ 51. mpoordrov épyoy eivat ofov dei, ‘that it is the duty of such 

a president as a man ought to be.’ ofov is attracted into the case 
of mpoordrov. Two constructions are here confounded: (1) vopitw 
mpootdrov épyoy eivat otov Sei... dpdvra ... py émirpémew, and (2) 
vopiCw mpoordrny eivat oloy bet, ds Av dpav .. . wy emerpémn. 

oi ehearnxéres, i.e. of ra éyxetpidva Exovres: cp. § 50. 

€v rois xawwois vdpors: cp. § 11 alpebévres ep’ Gre cvyypaWa 
vépous: and in Mem. i. 2. 31 Xenophon speaks more specifically of 
6 Kpirias . . . rev rpidkovra dv vopobérns pera Xaptxdéous. Arist. 
7A0, mod. 37. I speaks of two laws used against Theramenes, the one 
arming the Thirty with full powers to put any citizen to death ¢£o 
Tov xaradéyou, and the second forbidding any one to be put on the 
katddoyos, who had taken part in destroying the fort at Eetionea or 
who had in any way opposed the government of the Four Hundred. 
Mr. Kenyon in his note ad loc. says: ‘as to the first of these two 
laws Aristotle agrees with Xenophon, but as to the second the 
two accounts differ fundamentally. ... At best it can only be 
supposed that Critias instead of striking out the name of Thera- 
menes from the list of the 3,000, proposed the second law as 
described by Aristotle and forced it down the throat of the council 
by threat of armed force.’ Really however the two accounts are 
quite reconcileable, and a parallel passage in Lysias as to the 
proceedings of the oligarchs against Cleophon (404) strongly 
confirms Mr. Kenyon’s hypothesis as the proper solution of the 
difficulty: cp. Lys. xxx. 11 of 6€ (the oligarchs) BovAdpevos airdv 
(Cleophon) dzodéoat, dedidres ut) OvK amoxreivwcw ev tH SixacTypie, 
meiOovar Nexopaxidny vopov amobei~at os xpi Kal riv BovAny ovvdicdCerv. 
kal 6 mavrey ovros movnpéraros (Satyrus) ovrw havepds cuverraciacey, 
dore TH Hepa Fy Kpiows eyévero drodei~ae roy vdpov. Similarly we © 
have only to suppose that on this occasion Critias invented a xatvés 
vépos to meet the case: we need not therefore be surprised that 
Xenophon has made no mention of this second véyos dvopos: cp. 
AO, mod. lc. Sv (the destruction of the fort and the overthrow of 
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the Four Hundred) é¢riyxavey dudorépwr kexotvwynkas 6 Onpapérys, 
Sore cuvéeBawey émupabérvtar rav vépov g&w re yiyverOat Tis wodtreias 
airéy Kal rovs rpidkovra Kupious eivar Oavarooy, 

sav @éo, genitive dependent on xvupiovs: Oavaroiy is added 
epexegetically. 

avuvdokoov, used absolutely: cp. § 35 mpoorayxdév. 

§ 52. emi thy éoriay, where stood the altar at which the Councillors 
took their oath. So Diod. xiv. 4. 

§ 53. doeBéorarot, cp. Diod. xiv. 4: 6 8¢ POdoas dvenndyoe pev mpos 
riv Bovdalav ‘Eoriav, 2pnoe b€ mpés rovs Beovs karahevyey, ob owOjced Gat 
vopitav, GAda orevdav rois dvehovaw adirav mepimoinocacba Thy cis TOS 
beots doéBetav. 

kal ratra ytyvmoxortes, i.e. ‘especially when you perceive.’ 

§ 54. éxédevoe, for the ellipse of iéva: cp. § 20. 

tous evdexa: Cp.i. 7.10 note. The Thirty seem to have retained 
this old democratical magistracy, filling it however with the most 
violent of their partisans. 

exeivot be eloehOdvtes, a nominativus pendens without an accom- 
panying finite verb: cp. ii. 2. 3. 

Zarupov. Lysias (xxx. 10, 12, 14) speaks of him as a violent 
member of the oligarchical Council in 404, who was foremost in 
accusing Cleophon, and afterwards as one of the Thirty. His name 
does not however occur in Xenophon’s list: cp. § 2. 

Ta €k TovTwy = Ta dowd, lit. ‘what comes next’: cp. Plut. 
Poplic. 6 mpds rovs tanpéras dmoorpéas 7d mpdc@mor, tpérepov dn, 
eime, TO Aourdy Epyov. 

§ 55. eiAxe s.. etAxov: for the anaphora cp. v. 1. 35- 

novxiay eixev: Diodorus (xiv. 5) relates that Socrates and two 
of his friends rushed forward to interfere; and ps.-Plutarch 
(v. Orat. p. 836) ascribes the same to Isocrates. Probably both 
are quite mistaken: cp. Grote viii. 45 note. 

§ 56. droxorraBicarra, i.e. ‘having jerked out the last drop.’ The 
xértaBos was a convivial practice, consisting in jerking out the last 

“drop from a cup, which was supposed to furnish an omen by its 
sound in falling. Then the guest, who had just drunk, handed on 
the cup to the guest whose turn came next: cp. Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
i. 40. 96 quum venenum ut sitiens obduxisset, reliquum sic e poculo 
eiecit, ut id resonaret, quo sonitu reddito arridens, ‘ Propino,’ 
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inquit, ‘hoc pulcro Critiae” qui in eum fuerat teterrimus. Graeci 
enim in conviviis solent nominare, cui poculum tradituri sint. 
lusit vir egregius extremo spiritu, quum iam praecordiis conceptam 
mortem contineret: vereque ei, cui venenum praebiberat, mortem 
eam est auguratus, quae brevi consecuta est. 

éxeivo dé kpivw. Here for the only time in the first two books, 
the noble death of Theramenes draws from Xenophon a remark 
in the first person. His portrait of him agrees well with that in 
Thucydides (viii. 68, 89, 92): cp. Aristoph. Frogs 968. Theramenes 
in the Trial of the Generals does not scruple to sacrifice the lives 
of others to secure his own. In bringing about the second oligar- 
chical revolution he is as skilful and successful in his intrigues as 
he was in the first. So soon as he perceives that the policy of the 
Thirty is leading them to certain destruction, he opposes them with 
the same skill as he had used in setting them up; and when at last 
his opposition brings him into personal danger, the nobler side of 
his character shines out, tlll he drinks the cup of hemlock with the 
courage and cheerfulness of Socrates. But after all that can be 
said in his favour, it is hard to understand Aristotle’s judgement on 
Theramenes (’A@. rod. 28. 5, also quoted by Plutarch, Nicias 2), 
where he mentions him in the same category with the statesmen 
Nicias and Thucydides, Soxodor dé BéAriorot yeyovevar rev ’AOHynat 
moXtrevoapever pera Tos apxaious, though at the same time admitting 
the justice of his nickname of xé@opvos. Beloch indeed (Die Politik 
Athens seit Perikles 101 and Griech. Gesch. ii. 117), relying on The- 
ramenes’ own words in § 48, tries to show that he consistently aimed 
to establish a moderate democracy at Athens, based on the middle 
classes who had some stake in the state, both when he joined the 
conspiracy of the Four. Hundred in 411, and when he became one 
of the Thirty in 404 B.C., and that he turned against his colleagues 
on both occasions, not from a mere wish to save his own life, but 
because he really disapproved of the extreme form of oligarchy 
which they had introduced, based as it was upon robbery and 
murder. From the epithet 6 xomyés, which is given to him by 
Aristophanes, we may conclude that he was in the habit of drawing 
delicate distinctions; and very delicate distinctions indeed are 
required to free him from the charge of treachery in his conduct at 
the Trial of the Generals and the capitulation of Athens. 
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CHAPTER IV 


§ 1. The Thirty expelled all not on the roll of the Three Thousand from 
Attica. The refugees assembled in Megara and Thebes. §§ 2-7. Thrasy- 
bulus, starting from Thebes with a few refugees, seized Phyle, repulsed the 
attack of the Thirty, and made a successful sally upon their camp, his forces 
being now increased to 700. §§ 8-10. The Thirty serzed Eleusis as a 
place of retreat for themselves, capturing by a stratagem all the able-bodied 
Eleusinians. Next day they compelled the Athenian Knights and the Three 
Thousand to condemn all these prisoners to death. §§ 10-12. Thrasybulus 
marched upon Piraeus, but unable to hold so large a town against the forces 
of the Thirty, occupied a strong position on Munychia. §§ 13-16. Thrasy- 
bulus addressed his troops. ‘On the right they had against them the men 
they had already defeated, on the left the hated Thirty. The gods were 
evidently now on their side: for victory was certain over an enemy placed in 
so unfavourable a position. § 17. Every one of them must fight, re- 
membering the high stakes at issue, and the vengeance due to all of them.’ 
§§ 18, 19. Warned by the seer, who was himself the first to fall, Thrasybulus 
waited for the enemy to attack, whereupon he gained a complete victory, 
Critias himself being among the slain. '§§ 20-22. When after the batile 
the troops of the two factions met together, Cleocritus, the sacred herald, pro- 
claimed on behalf of the refugees with Thrasybulus, that they had no quarrel 
with their fellow-citizens, but only with the Thirty, who in eight months had 
caused the death of more Athenians than the Lacedaemonians in ten years. 
The Thirty withdrew their forces to Athens. § 23. At a meeting of the 
Council open dissension broke out among the Three Thousand, until they voted 
to depose the Thirty and appoint Ten in thetr place. §§ 24, 25. The 
Thirty retired to Eleusts. The Ten supported by the Knights kept guard 
over the city. Their opponents at Piraeus made new weapons and organized 
their ever increasing forces. §§ 26, 27. Meanwhile they made constant 
salhes, in revenge for which the Knights ruthlessly butchered some Axionians. 
In return they killed the Knight Callistratus, and soon ventured to march 
close up to the walls of Athens. §§ 28, 29. In response to an appeal 
SJrom the Three Thousand at Athens and the Thirty at Piraeus, the Spartans 
sent out Lysander as harmost and his brother as admiral to blockade 
Piraeus, so that the tables were once more turned. §§ 29, 30. But 
Pausantas, out of jealousy against Lysander, persuaded three of the Ephors 
to let him head a second expedition to Athens. All the allies followed him, 
except the Corinthians and Boeotians, who refused to goin, and with them he 
encamped near Prracus. §§ 31-34. Pausanias summoned the refugees 
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at Pivaeus to disperse, and on their refusal made a half-hearted attack upon 
them. Failing in this and in a similar attack he advanced the next day with 
all his forces and gained a complete uctory over Thrasybulus and his 
supporters, §§ 35-37. Pausanias urged the two factions at Piraeus and 
Athens to send envoys to him and the Ephors present in his camp ; and when 
they arrived in obedience to his summons, he sent them on to Sparta, where 
they both tendered a complete sub ston to the Laced fan supremacy. 
§§ 38, 39. The Spartan government despatched fifteen commissioners to 
arrange the terms of reconciliation, These settled, Pausanias disbanded his 
army, and Thrasybulus marched up to Athens. §§ 40-42. Speech of 
Thrasybulus—‘On what grounds did their opponents claim to rule over 
them? Facts had shown them to be no guster, braver, or wiser than them- 
selves. Even the Lacedaemonians had forsaken them. Once more he 
wished his followers to show themselves the better men by keeping their oath 
of reconciliation.  § 43. The Athenians then reorganized their constitution ; 
but shortly afterwards, hearing that the Thirty were forming a conspiracy, 
they seized and slew their generals, but came to terms with the rest, to which 
ever since they had faithfully adhered. 








§ 1. e&dv, acc. abs.: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 851. 

mpocimoy piv... Hyov dé. It appears that here Xenophon is 
summarizing in a few words numerous acts of violence on the part 
of the Thirty. He omits altogether the edict of the Lacedae- 
monians forbidding any state to harbour the Athenian refugees: 
cp. Plut. Lys. 27; Isocr. vii. 67 ; Diod. xiv. 6, 32. jyoy, ‘evicted.’ 

devydvrwr, for the genitive absolute cp. i. 1. 26, vi. 4. 8. 

@yoyres, SC. ol rpidkovta. 

Méyapa... @n@as: according to Diod. xiv. 6 the Argives were 
the first to disobey the Lacedaemonian edict and trebéyovro didav- 
Spares rovs puyddas. Kal OnBaior dé eyyndicavto trdpyew mpdartpov 
TO Ocacapévg pév dydpevoy huydda, py BonOnoart: Sé kata 7d Suvardy. 

§ 2. GpacvBovdos: cp. ii. 3. 42: for the date cp. AG. rod. 37. 1 
Hon S€ rod yxeypdvos everrGtos KatadaBdvros OpacuBovdov pera TOY 
dvyddwr Sudjy, kal kara thy orparidy hv eEnyayov of rpidkovra Kakds 
dmoxwpyoarres, K.T.A. So too Diod. xiv. 32 with different details. 

&v\yv, between Mounts Cithaeron and Parnes, high up on the 
road from Athens to Thebes, about twelve miles NW. from Athens. 

pad’ einpepias ovons: for the adverb with a substantive cp. v. 
4. 14. 

§ 3. xudv: cp. AO, mod. 37. 1 already quoted. 

F2 
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§ 4. @vAds: the Athenian army was organized on the basis of 
Cleisthenes’ ten tribes. Cp. Hdt. vi. 111; § 23 note and iv. 2. 19. 

§ 5. #3) shows that some considerable interval had elapsed 
since § 3. 

ouverreypevov ... mepl émraxogious: cp. iv. 6. 12 Kat dréOavoy 
... Wept Tptakocious. 

§ 6. dviorayro, x.7.d.. ‘had already risen and were going,’ the 
notion of motion implied being shown by émo. The nom. is oi 
moAéptoe understood. 

Grrot edeiro Exacros: Cp. vii. I. 16. 
dré rév Order, ‘from the camp’: cp. Critical Note. 

§ 7. ornodpevor. Xenophon, though he uses both active and middle, 
seems to prefer the latter in such passages; the older historians 
use only the active: for the active cp. i. 2. 3, 10; 4.233; 5.14: for 
the middle § 35. 

dvexapnoav. Diodorus (xiv. 32) tells a story (cp. Justin v. 9) 
that at this point the Thirty tried by promises to induce Thrasy- 
bulus to come back to Athens and take the place of Theramenes. 

§ 8. ovxére vouitovres, x.7.’. Lysias (xxv. 22) represents dissensions 
as having already broken out among the Three Thousand themselves. 

karagvynv, Eleusis being a fortified town. 

mapayyeidavres, SC. eAOeiv. 

els EXevoiva. It appears that many of the Salaminians suffered 
at the same time as the Eleusinians: cp. Lysias xii. 52 ¢Adwy (i.e. 
Eratosthenes) pera rév cuvapydvrav eis Sadapiva cat “EXevoivdde 
Tptaxogious Tay modtrav dmnyayey eis rd Seopwrnpioy, Kal pia Who 
atray drdvrwy Oavdrov katewnhicato: cp. ib. xiil. 44; Diod. xiv. 32. 

év trois inmetow has probably crept into the text from rois 
immetoww immediately above. For if the Athenian Knights are 
meant in the sense of ‘under the protection of the Knights,’ we 
should rather expect ovv rois immevow: and it can hardly mean the 
Eleusinian Knights, because it appears, from what immediately 
follows, that the review was of the whole forces, horse and foot 
alike. Moreover e£éraow ey rois immetow can scarcely be equivalent 
to éééracw trav imméwv: cp. Critical Note. 

néons ... mpordenrovro, i.e. how large an additional garrison 
the Eleusinians would need to make the place secure. 

dvayayévra, i. e. from the coast to Athens. 
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vois évdexa: Cp. ii. 3. 54. 

§ 9. rd ’Qudeiov. At this time there were two Odea, the one built 
by Pericles (Plut. Per. 13) on the south-east side of the Acropolis, 
the other, an older one, outside the city to the south-east on the 
river Ilissus. It is doubtful which of the two is here meant. 

tovs G\Aous. For this use of dAdous cp. i. 1.63 ii. 2. 18, &e. 

avepdy ... rHv doy: cp. the decree of the Council as to the 
trial of the generals, i. 7.9; Lysias xiii. 37 of wév yap rplaxovra éxd- 
Onvro emi rév Bdbpev, od viv of mpurdvers kabéfovrar’ Svo Sé rpdmetat ev 
TO mpdobev rv rpidkorra exeicOnv. tH O€ Wijoy ovk eis Kadioxous GANG 
havepav emt ras tpamé{as ravras eber rider Oat, tiv pev Kabatpodoay ént 
thy borépay, ... 

§ 10. réy wodtrdy, the Three Thousand. 

ex d€ rovrov, four days later than the events in $ 7 (cp. § 13), 
so that in the interval 300 more refugees must have joined Thrasy- 
bulus at Phyle. 

dvapépoveay. The participle is here transposed as mrepPdevra, 
i. I. 23. 

§ 11. ére pév, ‘for a while,’ here opposed to a second action, which 
has not yet begun—emel dé. 

py avcévat, i.e. ‘to prevent their approach’: so vii. 2. 12. 

6 kvkdos, ‘the wall surrounding Piraeus.’ Thucydides (ii. 13) 
calls it sixty stadia, or more than seven miles round. 

Mov yiav, the hill on the east side of the Piraeus peninsula. 

‘Immoddpecov. Hippodamus, the Milesian architect, had laid 
out the town of Piraeus in the time of Pericles: cp. Ar. Pol. 
li, 5. 1. 

Bevdideov, the temple of Bendis, the Thracian Moon-goddess. 

emt mevrnxovra, This unusual depth was on account of their 
great number and the confined space. The-ordinary depth of the 
phalanx was eight. 

§ 12, ém avrois, ‘behind them’: cp. i. I. 34. 

avrdéey, ‘from the place itself,’ i.e. from Munychia and 
Piraeus. 

ra 0’ dda Orha, i, e. spear and sword. 

§ 13. ods... edidfare : cp. § 4. 

Huépay wépntny, ‘four days.ago’: cp. Anab. iv. 5. 24 évarny 
neepav. 
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rovs gidrdrous...dmeonuatvovro. amognpaiverOa is properly 
applied to the confiscation of goods and chattels only. Here, in 
his indignation, the speaker applies it to citizens : cp. Critical Note, 
and Appendix, p. 359. 

mapayeyérnvra. The subject is ‘the exiled citizens’: with of 
. .. @ovro supply mapayevéo Oar div. 

§ 14. cvvedapBavdpeba, ‘ were arrested.’ 

of 6€ kat without a preceding of péy, as i. 2. 14. 

ovx Gras... add’ ovdé, ‘non modo non...sed ne quidem’: 
Cp. V. 4. 343 Vi. 4. 3. 

év evdig xerpdva: cp. §§ 2, 3, 7. 

§ 15. umép, ‘above the heads of’: cp. Cyrop. vi. 3. 24 rofevorres 
trep trav mpdabev mavrwv. 

SpOtov: cp. Strab. ix. 395 Addos & eoriv 7 Movvuyia xeppovyotator 
... oropio b€ pepe Thy etoodov Exar. 

§ 16. rois ye mpwroordtats, The dative may be either after denoew 

or after pdyeo Oat. 

Gpaprncerat... Sv... peorn, i.e. rovrav oy, 

dudarrépevor 8€, kt... ‘but to protect themselves they will 
always be skulking behind their shields.’ 

évadAopevous makes better sense if taken of the enemy, ‘to 
drive them back, when they leap upon our ranks.’ Most com- 
mentators construe it with the subject jpas understood. 

§ 17. odrw mAovotos dy kadod: here ovrw belongs to xadod. Its 
force is strengthened by the interposition of mAovotos dv, ‘ however 
rich he may be’: cp. iii. 5. 24; iv. 4. 12. 

matava, the Greek war song, invoking the aid of the deity, 
usually Apollo: cp. iv. 7. 4 and Anab. v. 2. 14 émel 3 ématduoay kal 
9 oddmy& epbéyEaro, dua re rH ’Evvadio jredtEay Kat COcov Spduy, 
K.T.A. 

toy “Evvddiov, ‘the war-god Ares”: cp. Anab. i. 8. 18 rd 
*Evuadio édediferv. 

§ 18. 6 partis: the article because such seers were regularly 

attached to Greek armies: cp. Her. vii. 228; Thuc. vi. 69, &c. 

py mpdrepoy emitidecOa ... tpwdein, i.e. in order that the guilt 
of being the first to shed a fellow-citizen’s blood might be upon the 
enemy. 

mp [av]. For dv cp. ii. 3. 48 note. 
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§ 19. Kygucod. This stream passes under the road from Piraeus 
to Athens, and falls into the Bay of Phalerum. 

ray dé év Meipacet Séxa dpydvrey : cp.§ 38. Neither Xenophon, 
Lysias, Diodorus, Nepos, nor Justin mention the appointment of 
these magistrates, who are here introduced with the article as if 
already known to the reader. Arist.”AO. aod. 35. 1 (quoted ii. 3. 
II note) puts their appointment by the Thirty immediately after 
their own election ; so too Plat. Epist. vii. 324. Plutarch (Lys. 15) 
attributes their institution to Lysander himself: et@ts dé «at ra 
mept Thy moXttelay exivyoe (Avcavépos) Tpidkovta ev ev dartet, déxa OE 
év Tletpatet kataorncas dpyxorras. 

Xappidys, uncle of Plato and once a ward of Critias : Xenophon 
(Mem. iii. 7. 1) calls him déidAoyor dydSpa kal rohA@ Suvatarepov trav 
Ta TodriKa TOTE MpaTTévTOY. 

§ 20. Kredkpiros dé 6 ray pvordy xipvé, one of the Eumolpidae, 
the hereditary heralds in the Eleusinian mysteries: cp. Aristoph. 
Frogs 1085. 

§ 21. dAtyou deiv, ‘almost,’ used absolutely : cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
779+ 

év oxto pnolv, from May or June 404 to January or February 
403. 

Oka @rn, i.e. the last ten years of the Peloponnesian War, 
known as the Decelean War. Isocrates (xii. 24, 67) says that the 
Thirty put 1,500 citizens to death: cp. ii. 3. 15 note. 

§ 22. trav... dmodavévray ... got ovs, ‘some of those who have 
been slain.’ 

of 5é Nourot dpyovres: of the Thirty at Athens twenty-seven, and 
of the Ten at Piraeus nine, were still left alive. 

kat ta 7d, K.7.A., i. €. as well as an account of their defeat. 

§ 23. duehépovro mpos ahAndous: cp. § 8 note. 

trois év Wewpatet: the followers of Thrasybulus, now in occupation 
of Piraeus. 

ovdev dSéowro, x.7.d., lit. ‘they had no need of these evils’; i.e. 
there was no reason why they should suffer them. 

xa) eiAovro déxa, éva ane pvAijs, i.e. one from each tribe: cp. iv. 
2. 8 els dé wédews. Cleisthenes in 509 B.C. had divided the Athe- 
nians into ten tribes, Hdt. v.66. It appears from Lysias (xii. 54), 
who mentions four by name, Eratosthenes, Phido, Hippocles, and 
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Epichares, that these Ten were of that section of the oligarchical 
party most opposed to Critias and his crew, and that they were 
chosen because it was thought that Scxaiws dy ind ray abréy tous re 
rptdkovra pucciobat Kat rods év Tetpatet dtdetaOar. So soon however 
as they were in power (ibid. § 57) duorépors érrohépour, rois re Tpid- 
kovra mdvra Kaka elpyacpévois kal byly mavra Kaka merovOdar. The AG. 
wok. (38. 1) is in substantial agreement : pera S¢ ratra KarahaBdvTwv 
tov dnd budAjs THY Movvexiay kal vxnodvreay pdyn robs pera Tv rptd- 
xovra BonOjcavras, éravaxwpnoavres pera trav kivduvoy of ex rod dorews 
kal ovvabdporabévres eis Ty ayopay TH Vorepaia Tovs pey TpidKoyta KaTé- 
Avoay, alpotyrat dé Séka rOv woderdy adroxpdropas emi Thy TOU TohEpov 
katddvow. of S€ mapadaBdvres riv dpxny ep’ ols jpéOnvav ovK emparrov, 
«7A. So too Diod. xiv. 33. 
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§ 24. ’Edevoivdde : their xarapvyn, § 8. 
T@’Qubei@ : cp. § 9 note. 
avy rais doriot ; Shields were part of the equipment of the hop- 
lites or heavy-armed soldiers and not of the Knights: cp. iv. 4. 1o. 
The Athenian Knights were now obliged to serve as horsemen by 
day and as hoplites by night. 

§ 25. of 8, ic. of ék Tod Metpards. 

éXeuxouvro : Cp. iil. 2. 15. 

jipépas déka, since they had occupied Piraeus. 

ioorédecay, Such pérocoe as paid no peroiktov, but paid the 
same taxes as full citizens, were called icoredcis. Before tvorédeav, 
rovrots must be supplied : the infin. goecGa: depends on mora Odvtes. 

ooel: cp. i. 2. 9. 

movovpevor...AauBdvorres. The present participles here denote 
frequent repetition. 

dm@pav: cp. § 26 emt ra émirndetca. This shows that it was already 
summer time, although Xenophon has not marked the beginning of 
another year. 

§ 26. Aigwvéwy. This is Palmer’s conjecture for ¢& véwy, which 
is quite unintelligible. Aifovn was a village between Hymettus and 
the west coast of Attica: cp. Critical Note. 

§ 27. rév inméwy, partitive genitive with Kad\iorparoy. 

mpds ro reixos, Xenophon (Mem. ii. 7. 2) makes Aristarchus 
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describe the necessities to which Athens was reduced by these 
attacks from Piraeus: cp. Isocr. xvi, 13. 

et 8€ kat rodro Sei, x7.A. To complete the construction épa 
before és is required: cp. Cyrop. i. 4. 27 ¢f 5¢ def Kat maidicod Aé-you 
emipynoOjvat Néyerat, k.r.A. For the genitive rod pnyavorood after 
elreiv cp. Plat. Rep. 439b rod roédrov od kadas exet NEyew. 

tov ék Auxeiou Spdnor, the open space between the Lyceum and 
the city wall. 

pedrovey ... mpordyetv, Sc. of ex Tletparas. 

§ 28. meumdvrwy d€ mpéoBes: Lysias (xii. 60) and Arist. ’AO. mon. 
(38. 1) speak only of the embassy of the Ten. Diodorus (xiv. 32, 
33) puts the embassy of the Thirty before Thrasybulus’ occupation 
of Piraeus, and the embassy of the Ten at the same time as here. 

tov & ev r@ xaraddye, i.e. by order of the Ten, who, instead of 
fulfilling the hopes with which they had been appointed (§ 23), in 
the words of Lysias (xii. §5), moAv peiCov ordcw Kal mddepov emi tovs 
ev Tletpatet . . . eroinoay: cp. § 23 note. 

ovvérpa€ev, i.e. with the ambassadors. 

éxaréy tdédayta, with which to collect a mercenary army, as the 
Spartans refused to send any troops of their own: cp. Lysias xii. 
59, 60; Arist.’A@. vod. 38.1; 40.3. Isocrates (vii. 77), citing itas an 
instance of the émveixeca Tov Sjpou, says, that shortly after its restora- 
tion the democracy repaid this loan to the Lacedaemonians, as 
a debt incurred by the Athenian state, and not merely by the 
oligarchs, who had contracted it: cp. Dem. xx. 12. 

§ 29. odtw dé mpoxwpovrrwy, ‘while things were going on in this 
way’; cp. ii. 2. 16 rovoirwy dé dvray; v. 3. 27 mpokeywpynkdrar. 
Goodwin, M. T. 848. 

Pborvneas Avodvdp@. So Diodorus xiv. 33 and Plutarch, Lys. 21. 

Tpets, i.e. a majority out of the Five Ephors. 

dpovpdy: a Lacedaemonian word for an army. Lysander had 
only mercenary forces; cp. iii. 2. 23. 

§ 30. mAjv Bowwrdv kai KopwOiwv: cp. ii. 2. 19; and iii. 5. 5, 
where the Lacedaemonians charge the Boeotians with having 
persuaded the Corinthians to refuse to follow. 

evopkeiv: consistently with the Treaty of Peace concluded in 
404 B.C., li. 2. 22. 
éyiyvackov: ‘supposed’ (wrongly). 
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év r@ ‘Atrédm: the level ground between Piraeus and Hymet- 
tus. The fugitives from the viclence of the Thirty and the Ten 
flocked round Pausanias at Piraeus, where the king so far showed 
his real feelings as to refuse the presents offered him by the 
Thirty ; cp. Lysias xviii. 8-12. 

§ 31. dcov amd Bors evexev: ‘So far as cries went,’ i.e. in appear- 
ance only. on is the battle cry. Thuc. viii. 92 joins the same two 
prepositions with the same meaning; cp. Plat. Leg. ord rivos 57 
xdpw évexa. 

O'o pépas : according to Xenophon (Rep. Lac. 11. 4.), the whole 
Spartan army was divided into six morae, each commanded by 
a Polemarch. Contrast Thucydides v. 68: cp. Appendix, p. 347. 

dvaAds, cp. § 4. 

Tov kody Ayeva. kohdy is ‘dumb,’ ‘quiet,’ in the sense of 
‘smooth.’ Curtius supposes it to be the inlet E. of Eetionea. 

§ 32. éday, arare form of the present: cp. Cyrop. viii. 3. 32 dweAa. 

évévrus: ‘pressing on.’ Xenophon also uses the word intransi- 
tively in Cyrop. vii. 1. 29. 

ta déxa ad’ 7Bns, sc. érn, lit. ‘the [men] ten years from military 
age,’ which at Sparta was fixed at eighteen. The use of the neuter rd 
is a Lacedaemonian usage; cp. iii. 4. 23, iv. §. 15 and Critical Note. 

70 Tletpatot Oéarpov. Tetpaot is the old locative case like oixot. 
The theatre was on the hill of Munychia; cp. Thuc. viii. 93. 

§ 33. émi md8a, ‘foot by foot,’ i.e. slowly, with their front facing 
the enemy: cp. Anab. v. 2. 32 ; Cyrop. iii. 3. 69. 

ev Kepapverx, in the north-west part of Athens: cp. Paus. i. 
3.15 29. 3 ff. 

§ 34. mpd téy d\dNov: if the reading of the MSS. be kept, this 
must mean ‘eight deep in front of the rest,’ i.e. the light-armed 
troops. But Madvig’s conjecture ray ‘AXey seems almost certain: 
these ‘Adai, according to Curtius, were salt marshes just to the 
north of the harbour of Piraeus ; cp. Critical Note. 

els xeipas pev édé€avro, ‘let them come to close quarters’: cp. 
vil. 4. 13. 

§ 35. Aéyovras . . . méumeww: present participle where the future 
would naturally be expected, as ii. I. 29; 4. 37. 

Siiorn d€ Kal rovs ¢v t@ dora, ‘he created a division among,’ &c. 

mpos oas: to himself and the Ephors. 
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Aaxedatpoviors ioe eivat, i.e. in accordance with the terms 
of the former treaty; cp. ii. 2. 20. 

§ 36. vouiterar: cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. § mdpetoe d€ kal rav epdpav 
dv0, of rohumpaypovotor ovd€r, hy un 6 Baoideds mpookady’ Spavres dé 
& re movet Exacros, mdvras cwppovitovow, as rd eixds : cp. Arist. Pol. ii. 
g. 30 and Appendix, p. 343. 

Ths peta Ilavoaviov yvouns, two modes of expression are here 
confused: (1) tis Mavoaviov yydpns dyres, and (2) perd Tavoaviov 
wy” 
ovrTes. 

érepmov, SC. 6 Tavaavias kal of épopor. 

ras . . . omovdds: here, ‘the terms,’ or ‘ offers of peace.’ 

idtéras opposed to of dié rod Kowod in § 37. 

§ 37. of amd rod kovod. According to Arist. ’AO. mod. 38. 3 the 
first Ten had been replaced by a second Ten, more favourably 
disposed towards Thrasybulus and his exiles: as 8 of rov 
Tletpacéa kai tiv Movyuytay éxovres, droordytos dmavros rov Syyou 
mpos avrovs, emekpdrouy To modeu@, Tore KaTadvaavtes Tors béKa Tors 
mpdrous alpedévras HAdous elAovto Séka Tods Bedricrous evar Soxodvras, 
eg dy ouvéBy kat tas Stadvoets yevérOat Kai karehOeiy rov Sypov, 
cuvayovifopévay Kal mpobvpoupévwy rovtwy. mpoertykecay’ 8 adraey 
pdadtora “Pivery re 6 Tlatameds cat Pavddos 6’Axepdovo.os. Again in 
39. 6 the first Ten are said to have been excluded from the 
Amnesty. This detail is probable enough in itself; but if it be 
true, it is curious that none of the other authorities should mention 
this second Ten—vneither Lysias, Andocides, Xenophon nor 
Diodorus. Isocrates (xviii. 67) even calls Rhinon one of of déka of 
pera rovs rpidkovra xatacrdvres: and Andocides (i. 90), profess- 
ing to quote the actual words of the Amnesty (cp. § 43), does 
not mention them. Nepos (Thrasyb. 3) however mentions the 
exclusion from the Amnesty of ‘decem, qui postea praetores creati 
superioris more crudelitatis erant usi,’ but says nothing of the Ten 
at Piraeus. 

Aéyovras instead of the more common épotvras; cp. ii. 1. 8; 
ili, 4. 25. 

xpijoOa 8 rt Bovdovrac: for the expression cp. ii. I. 23 v. 3. 23. 

ak.wodv & épacav; the subject is still of dd rod Kowod. 

§ 38. of épopo: the three remaining in Sparta. 

of &kkAnrot. This term occurs only in this passage and in v. 
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2. 33 and vi. 3.3. In the second passage no distinction seems to be 
drawn between the éxxAnrot and the rA70s who formed the ordinary 
Assembly. Probably therefore the term has no technical meaning, 
but simply denotes the members of the Assembly, in which all the 
dpotoe were entitled to vote: cp. iv. 6. 3; v. 2.11; and for other 
views cp. Dict. Antiq. i. 703. 

mevrexaidexa avdpas: cp. Arist. AO. mon. 38. 4 emt wépas yap Hyaye 
thy elpnyny Kai ras Stadicets Havoavias 6 ray Aakedatpoviay Bacieds 
pera trav déxa Staddaxrav (Xenophon’s 15) trav vorepoy ddrxopever 
éx Aakedaipovos, obs udros eorrovdacen édOeiv, 

ep’ ore: Arist.’AO, mod. 39 professes to quote the terms of the 
Stadvoes in full, 

és mpés: cp. Anab. iv. 3. 11 ds emi rip; 3. 21 pévyovar as mpds 
Thy ard Tot worapou exBaow ave, 

ent ra €avréy: cp.§ 31. This implied, as far as practicable, a 
restitution of the confiscated property ; cp. Harpocr. s. v. cvvé:xo1. 

whyv tay KT.A.: Cp. §§ 37, 43 notes. 

avrois: to those who diAdagay, i.e. to the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians. 

§ 39. dvehOdvres . . . els THY axpédmodw. This procession, which 
Lysias (xiii. 80) describes at some length, Plutarch (Glor. Athen. 7, 
Pp. 349) puts on the 12th of Boedromion, i.e. Sept. 403 B.C.: cp. Introd. 
p. xliii. 

xaréBnoavt... ol orpatnyoi. Cobet inserts éxxAnoiay éroincay. 
Some words of this kind are evidently required to complete the 
sense; cp. § 42 ad fin. and Critical Note. 

§ 40. yoinre, sc. bpas adrovs. 

emt rive: cp. § 29 péya eppdvouy emi to Avodvdpo. 

§ 41. 9 os, i.e. 9 Kpiots os. 

mepteiAnpe, ‘you have been outwitted.” This is Laves’ con- 
jecture. I prefer Geist’s mepuekjAacée, ‘you have been worsted’: 
the best MSS. give mepeAjdvéev, which is quite unintelligible. 
Some word is required in the perfect tense, meaning to ‘ outwit,’ as 
opposed to yroun.. . mpo€xey: cp. Critical Note. 

Tas, olye, i.e. was emt rovross, ot ye. 

kAap Sjoavres, x.7.A. The allusion is toa law of Solon preserved 
in Plutarch (Solon 24) xtva Saxdvra mapadodvar xo Tpemnxet 
Sedenevov: the subject of rapadiddaow is general, of dvOpwrot. 
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kdkeivot repeats the subject of ye, strengthening the comparison 
after otro. 

§ 42. iuas. Thrasybulus now addresses his own followers. 

avéornoe, ‘adjourned,’ ‘broke up.’ Blake wishes to translate, 
‘ restored,’ 

§ 43. dpyds xaracrnodpevot émodtrevovro. Euclides was created 
dpxov érévepos, and in his archonship and the following years 
a complete revision of the Solonian laws and constitution took 
place to suit the altered condition of affairs, when Athens had 
lost her sovereign rights and her empire over the subject allies. 
Meanwhile a provisional government was set up: cp. Andoc. i. 81 
ddEarra dé bpiv raira (the Amnesty) efAeoOe dvdpas eikooe’ rovrous 
be ertpedetc bat Tis méAEws, Ews Gv of vdpor reOciev* Téws S€ ypjnaOat Tois 
Zdrwvos vdpors kat tois Apdkovros Oecpois. émecdy dé Bovdny re are- 
KAnpocarte vouobéras re elheoOe k.t.d. Cp. Arist. AO. mod. 40, 41. 

torépw dé xpdv@, according to ’A@. vod. 40. 4 two years later: 
SeeAvOnoay b€ Kat mpos rovs ev Ehevoivt karotkyoavras ere tpir@ pera 
thy eEoixnow emi Revatvérov apxovros, ; 
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Eévous pucbodcbat. Justin (v. 10. 11) gives an account of the 
affair but little more intelligible than Xenophon’s. The Thirty, it 
would appear, were suspected of once more conspiring to regain 
their supremacy at Athens. 

tous ’EXevoi. The Thirty, their adherents, and such other 
Athenians as had since joined them; cp. § 38. "EAevciw is the 
locative case. 

py) pynotkaxnoe: cp. Cor. Nepos, Thras. iii. 2 Legem tulit 
(Thrasybulus) ne quis ante actarum rerum accusaretur neve mul- 
taretur, eamque illi oblivionis appellarunt. The oath was taken 
by the Knights, the Council, and the whole people; and Andocides 
(i. 90) preserves the actual words, kal od pynotkaxyow rév rodirov 
ovdevt wAqy rev rpidkovta Kat ray évdexa, odd€ rovTav bs dv eedor 
evOuvas Siddvae ris apxijs, is Fp~ev: cp. Arist. A. mod. 39. 6 ray dé 
mapednrvOdray pndevi mpos pndéva pryotkakeiy eLewat, mv mpos 
rods TpidKovra Kal rods Sexa Kal rovs évdexa Kal rovs row Teipaiéws 
dpEavras, rnd mpas Tovrous, éav Siddow edOivas : cp. § 37 note. 
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ért xa) viv, It is impossible to fix with any exactitude what 
time is denoted by these words. Xenophon accompanied Cyrus 
on his expedition against his brother in 401 B.C., a time which 
allows too short an interval to give the words any real meaning ; 
and he did not return to Greece till 394 B.c. On the other hand 
it cannot be very long after the events described, because the 
praise assigned to the Athenians must mean that consistently with 
the Amnesty they did not prosecute certain definite persons, who 
had been implicated in the enormities of the Thirty, and such 
prosecutions were only likely to have taken place in the succeeding 
ten or fifteen years. We may therefore perhaps infer that 
Xenophon wrote these words not very long after his return to 
Greece: cp. Introd. p. xiv. 

Tois Spkots éupever: cp. Arist. AO. mod. (40. 3) dmobavdrros yap 
(rubs Tay KareAnhvOdrwy, at the instigation of Archinus) obdels mamore 
vorepoy éuynotkdknoev, adda Soxotow kadduora. 8) Kal modurTtKSraTa 
dmdyrev kat idia Kai Kowg xpnoacba rais mpoyeyernpevats ouppopais* 
od yap pévoyv tas mepl tay mporépwy airias eéndeway dda xai Ta 
xpjuata Aaxedaipoviots, & of tpidxorvra mpos Tov médenov edaBov, 
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BOOK Iii 


CHAPTER I 


§§ 1,2. After the expulsion of the Thirty Cyrus sent ambassadors to the 
Lacedaemonians, who instructed their admiral, Samius, to support him, 
Samius secured Cilicia. Cyrus was slain: the Greeks safely reached the 
sea. §§ 3-8. The lownian cities, threatened by Tissaphernes, appealed to 
the Lacedaemonians. In response they sent Thibron as harmost with 
1,000 eodamodes, 4,000 Peloponnesians, and 300 Athenian Knights, 
On his arrival he collected additional forces, but was unable to take the 
offensive, until he was joined by the Cyreans. Then he captured Teuthrania 
and Halisarnia, and won over several other cities in Aeolia. Failing to take 
Larisa, he was ordered by the Ephors to march into Caria, but at Ephesus he 
was superseded by Dercylidas. §§ 9, 10. Dercylidas came to terms with 
Tissaphernes, and marched against the rival satrap Pharnabazus to revenge 
an old insult. §§ 10-15. This part of Aeolis was governed by Mania, 
the widow of Zeuxis, who had persuaded the satrap to allow her to carry on 
her husband's administration. Mania faithfully fulfilled her office until she 
was murdered by her son-in-law, Midias, who seized the cities of Scepsis and 
Gergitha, and tried to make terms with Pharnabazus. §§ 16-28. In the 
midst of this disorder Dercylidas appeared, whereupon many of the cities of 
the Troad and Aeolis opened their gates to him. Cebren too after some little 
delay followed their example. Midias found himself obliged to surrender to 
him Scepsis and Gergitha, in the latter of which was stored Mantia’s treasure, 
sufficient to maintain an army of 8,000 men for a year. 


§ 1, ordois: between the Thirty and the Democrats. 

ovrws, cp. Introd. p, xix. 

éx 8€ ruvrov (i.e. 401 B.C.), both temporal and causal. The 
following sentences explain how the Spartans, formerly the allies of 
Persia, now came to be at enmity with the Great King. This 
embassy is put by Diodorus xiv. 19 (with whom Diogenes Laertius 
agrees) in the year of Xenaenetus 401-400, In the Anabasis Xeno- 
phon makes no mention of it; but Plutarch (Artax. 6) speaks of 
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Cyrus’ bounteous promises to the Lacedaemonians if they would 
send him troops: én dace, dy pev re(oi rapaour, trrous, dv de irmeis, 
cuvepidas’ dav 8 aypovs Exwot, kdopas* dav b€ Kdpas, ores" proOod dé 
rois oTparevopevots ovK dptOpdr, dAdAa pérpov ceo Oat. 

avrés AaxeSatpoviors: for Cyrus’ services to the Lacedaemonians 
cp. i. 5. 2-9; 6,183 ii. 1. 11-14. 

Zapio re téte vavdpxo: called by Diod. xiv. 19 Samos, 
if indeed he has not confused him with the Egyptian Tamos 
(Anab. i. 2, 21, 4. 2), who guided the Greek ships from Jonia 
to Cilicia. 

meptem\evoev .. . Svevveoty : Xenophon (Anab. i. 2. 21) does not 
mention Samios, but relates that Syennesis, when he heard that 
Menon’s division of the army had crossed the Taurus by another 
pass, and that Tamos with the Lacedaemonian and Persian ships 
had already arrived in Cilicia, abandoned the Cilician Gates, and 
made terms with Cyrus. Then in i. 4. 2, referring to some twenty- 
five days later, he speaks of the Lacedaemonian admiral Pythagoras 
being on board the triremes at Issus. We must therefore suppose 
that in the interval Samius, at the end of his year of office (cp. 
Appendix, p.344), must have been succeeded by Pythagoras ; unless 
indeed we adopt the far-fetched hypothesis of E. Schwartz (Rhein. 
Mus. 44, p. 193) that Xenophon, still better to disguise his author- 
ship of the Anabasis, has substituted Samios for Pythagoras, because 
the philosopher of that name was a Samian! 

§ 2. rov ddeAgdv : Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

" waxy: at Cunaxa in the autumn of gor: cp. Anab. i. 8. 

émt Oadarray, to the Euxine. 

Gcytoroyeve. Who was Themistogenes the Syracusan? Suidas 
the lexicographer professes to know, s.v. Geyicroyévyns, Supakdaros, 
ioropixds. Kupov dvdBaow, Aris ev trois Eevopavros éperat (i.e. 
laudatur aut nominatur) kal ddXa twa rept ris Eavrod marpisos. But 
if, as seems most likely, Xenophon wrote the Anabasis before books 
ili-vii of the Hellenica, it seems more probable (cp. Introd. p. xiv) 
that Xenophon for some reason or other wished to conceal his own 
authorship of the Anabasis under a xom de plume. This hypo- 
thesis finds expression as early as Plutarch de Glor. Athen. p. 345 e: 
Eevopév avris éavrov yéyover icropia, ypdwas & €orpatnynce Kai xaTap- 
Gace xai Geptaroyevy [Aeyer ?] wept rovrwy cuvrerdxOar tov Svpaxdarov, 
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iva morérepos 7 Supyobpevos Eavrdv ws dAdo», érép@ thy Trav Adyov Sdéav 
xaptCépevos. Compare Schol. ad Epist. Joannis Tzetzae 21, p. 23, 
ed. Pressel, domep cal Zevohar éeréypawye rHv Kipov dvaBacow Oepioro- 
yévet Supaxovcic, kay éemexpdrycev dpos kal madi Zevopavros kaeio Gat. 
L. Dindorf in his note on the passage has collected together all the 
modern hypotheses about the relation of Xenophon to Themisto- 
genes, all of which seem equally baseless. 

§ 3. woddod a£ios Bactke?: Tissaphernes had been the first to 
inform Artaxerxes of the projected revolt of Cyrus (Anab. i. 2. 43 ii. 
3. 18, 19), had fought zealously at Cunaxa against the rebels, and 
by his treacherous conduct towards the Ten Thousand and their 
generals after the battle had nearly succeeded in SSE EAE, the 
whole Greek force (Anab. ii. 5. 32 ff.). 

év re abros mpdoOev. The extent of Tissaphernes’ district before 
Cyrus’ arrival is nowhere exactly described. Thucydides (viii. 5) 
calls him orparnyés rév karo, i. e. of the coast land, and we find him at 
that time supreme in the whole region south and west of the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus which extended over the northern part of Aeolis as 
far as Aspendus in Pamphylia. 

&év Kipos, more exactly described in Anab. i. 9. 7 (quoted 
i. 4. 3 note), Tissaphernes was thus made commander-in-chief 
(kdpavos) over all Asia west of the Halys, even Pharnabazus being 
subordinate to him: ep. iii. 2. 13. 

ras "lomkas méhes: cp. Anab.i. 1.6 kat yap joav ai I@vixal médets 
Tiso'apépvous rd dpxaiop, éx Baothéws deSopévat, rére dé (402-401 winter, 
B.C.) dgecornkecay mpos Kipov macat mhny Miudgjrov. Ever since Lysander 
was left in charge of his satrapy by Cyrus in 405, they seem to 
have been governed by Spartan harmosts (cp. ili. 2. 20) ; and when 
Cyrus in 401 marched eastwards against his brother, they must 
have become entirely independent of Persia. 

mdons tis “EAAddos mpoordrat: cp. Her. v. 49. At the time of 
the Ionic revolt Aristagoras of Miletus sought help from the 
Spartans, similarly maintaining “Idvywr maidas SovAovs elvar dvr’ 
eAevbépwy dvetSos Kal Gdyos péytoroy pev adrois jpiv, re dé rv Nouav 
ipiv, d0@ mpoéorate ris ‘EAAd6os. It is true that in their three 
treaties with Persia concluded in 412 (Thuc. viii. 18, 37, 58) the 
Lacedaemonians had distinctly recognized the right of the Great 
King to rule over all Asiatic cities, but these treaties they had 
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de facto broken by supporting the revolt of Cyrus. According to 
Diodorus (xiv. 35) the Lacedaemonians immediately sent envoys 
to Tissaphernes, warning him jy dma rod uta emiepery rais ‘ENAnvior 
moédeot, and promised speedy aid. The satrap however at once 
attacked Cyme, and ravaged the surrounding country. 


399-398 B.C. 


§ 4. ©iBpwva. Nothing is known of his previous career. Diodorus 
(xiv. 35-39) gives a very confused and erroneous account of the 
succeeding campaigns of Thibron and Dercylidas, evidently group- 
ing together the events of 399-397 for purposes of convenience 
into the annals of two years. Thus he wrongly spreads the com- 
mand of Thibron over two years 400, 399, whereas it appears from 
Xenophon (Anab, vii. 8.24 as well as the Hellenica) that he came 
to Asia in the spring of 399, and was superseded by Dercylidas in 
the autumn of the same year. Then he compresses all the exploits 
of Dercylidas, who held the command until the arrival of Agesilaus 
in the spring of 396, into the single year 399, breaking off his 
narrative with the truce concluded between him and Tissaphernes 
(which really occurred in the summer of 397), and not again dealing 
with Asiatic affairs until the arrival of Agesilaus. 

appoorny: cp. Appendix, p. 348. 

veodapwdewrv: cp. i. 3. 15 note. 

ytjoato. The Athenians were now subject allies of Sparta, 
bound roy avréy éxOpov at Pidov vopifovras AakeSatpoviors EmecOat kal 
kata ynv kai xara Oddarray drot av Hy@vrat: Cp. ii. 2. 20. 

avros puoOov mapé£et. Though subject allies were in the ordi- 
nary course of things obliged to maintain their own contingents, 
Athens deprived after Aegospotami of all her external revenues was 
now in too destitute a condition to do so. 

Tov ent tay tpidkovra immevodvray. The Knights had taken 
a leading part in support of the Thirty (ii. 4. 2,8) and the Ten 
(ibid. 24), and had finally assisted Pausanias in his attack upon 
the refugees at Athens (ibid. 31). Though they were together with 
the large majority of the oligarchs covered by the Amnesty of 
401 B.C., yet according to Lysias (xvi. 6) they were afterwards 
excluded from further military service and compelled to give up 
their equipment. The partitive genitive is here used as object 
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without rivds to expres the indefiniteness of the number : cp. ii. 3. 
14; iv. 4. 13. 

§ 5. els rnv ’Aciav: Ephesus, according to Diod. (xiv. 36), who 

estimates these Asiatic troops at 2,000, 

maou ... €mirdtrot: cp. Anab. vi. 6. 9-12 where Xenophon 
remarks by way of comment on the power of Clearchus the harmost 
of Byzantium, in 400 B.C., ixavol 8¢ clot Kal eis €xagros Aakedaipovior 
ev tais méAeow 6 Tt BovAovrat Sampatrec Oat. 

dpav ... td immxdy, Herwerden’s conjecture is perhaps the 
best, dpav... (mpds) 76 tmmeéy, ‘looking at his cavalry.’ Dindorf 
interprets, ‘seeing his own cavalry was weak,’ which seems to be 
more than the words can well mean. There is a similar difficulty 
in iv. 4. 6 ép@vres rovs rupayvevovtas, where Campe reads rovs év 
Ouvdper dvtas tupavvevovras: cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 360, 
for other conjectures. 

eis 70 mrediov, the valley of the Maeander. 

nydma... ddgaroy Stapuddrrew. This language of Xenophon, 
who throughout (cp. §§ 7, 8; 2.1, 6,73 iv. 8. 18, 19, 22) seems to 
betray some animus against Thibron, for which there was probably 
ample justification, can hardly be made to square with the account 
of Diodorus xiv. 36. According to the latter, before the arrival of 
the Cyreian troops, Thibron took the unwalled city of Magnesia 
near Ephesus, besieged Tralles without success, returned to Mag- 
nesia, and put its inhabitants into a place of safety on Mount Thorax. 
Then he ravaged the country round, until on the approach of 
Tissaphernes with an overwhelming army he returned to Ephesus. 
Diodorus however omits all details of his exploits after the arrival 
of the Cyreians. 

§ 6. cwOévres ... cvvépetéav aird. It appears from Anab. vil. 6. 1 ff. 
that Thibron had, immediately on his arrival in Asia, sent an in- 
vitation to the Cyreians, who were at the time in the service of the 
Thracian prince Seuthes, to join him in the war against Tissa- 
phernes. They had gladly assented, and were to the number of 
some 5,000 or 6,000 led by Xenophon himself from Selymbria 
across to Lampsacus, through the Troad, and on to Pergamos in 
Mysia, where Thibron took over the command. Anab. vii. 8. 24. 

Tlépyayov. This town had already been seized by the Cyreians : 
Anab. vii. 8. 8. 
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oi dé Anuapdrov: cp. Her. vi.7o. Being deprived of his king- 
ship on the pretext of illegitimacy by Cleomenes, Demaratus retired 
to Persia, to the court of Darius Hystaspes, who tmedé£ard re atrov 
peyadwsti Kal yiv re Kai modus Swxe. Afterwards he accompanied 
Xerxes as adviser in his expedition against Greece. For similar gifts 
of land and cities cp. the instance of Themistocles, Thuc. i. 138. 

éx Baothéos. For ee instead of ind or mapa cp. Anab. i. 1. 6 é« 
Bacrréws Sedopévac: the agent is regarded as the source of the gift. 

Topyiwy xai Toyytdos: cp. Anab. vii. 8. 8. Hellas, their 
mother, entertained Xenophon at Pergamos, and forced her son 
Gongylus to support him in an attack upon the Persian Asidates, 
which she herself had advised as likely to result in rich booty. 

TdpBpiov, «1.4. These cities, except Palaegambrium, lay in 
southern Aeolis between the rivers Caicus and Hermus. Pergamus, 
Teuthrania, and Halisarnia were also in Aeolis north of the Caicus. 

ToyytA@: cp. Thuc. i. 128; Nepos, Paus.2. This Gongylus of 
Eretria had acted as the regent Pausanias’ envoy in his treacherous 
correspondence with Xerxes. He must have been an ancestor, 
probably grandfather of the Gorgion and Gongylus just mentioned. 

§ 7. fv 6¢ ds = twas: éorw ds is declined like a pronoun: cp. ii. 
4. 6, &e. 

Adpioay ...tHv Alyuntiay, north of the Hermus; so called 
because Cyrus the Great after conquering Croesus allowed the 
Egyptians, who had acquitted themselves bravely in the service of 
the Lydian king, to settle there : cp. Cyrop. vil. 1. 45. 

ye pnv: this combination of particles is generally used to 
emphasize some additional point in the narrative. It occurs but 
twice in the first two books, ii. 3. 33, 42, but frequently in the later 
books: cp. Roquette, Vit. Xen. p. 54. 

peatiay .., putter, ‘having sunk a shaft he began to dig 
a mine.’ dtmdvouoy is not an adjective in agreement with dpeariay, 
but a substantive as in Thuc. ii. 76: tmdvopoy ex rijs wédews dpvtavtes, 
The aorist, reydpuevos, of completed action, and the imperfect, 
dpurrev, of continued action confirm this interpretation. 

els rd dpuypa, i. €. els Thy ppeatiav, 

Xekovny Evrivny, like the Roman testudo, is used to denote 
any kind of movable roof or shed used to protect men or siege 
engines : cp. Caesar, B. G, v. 43, 52; Vitr. x. 21. 
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atrov: genitive of the pronoun. Breitenbach (not. ad loc.) 
takes it as the adverb, making Soxodyros impersonal; but in the 
immediate context a’rod is twice used of Thibron, and there is no 
real difficulty in the accusative dwoAurovra in the infinitival clause 
following wéuzmovow, which is here used pregnantly for méumover kal 
keXevovot: Cp. ii. 2.73 ili, 2,123 4. 27. 

ent Kapiav, where Tissaphernes’ palace was situated : iit. 4. 12. 

§ 8. Aepxvdidas : in 411 B.C. the Spartans despatched him from 
Miletus to the Hellespont, where he induced Lampsacus and 
Abydos to revolt from Athens; cp. Thue. viii. 61, 62. 

Zicuvdos, the Corinthian hero, noted for his cunning. Ephorus 
(ap. Athenaeum xi.500) gives a different explanation of his nickname: 
AaxeSatpdviot dvr GiBpwvos AepxvdiSav érepay els THY Aciay, dxovovres 
Ore mdvra mpdrrey elaOacw of mept Thy Aciay BdpBapor pera ardrys Kai 
Oddov. Sidrep Aepxuddav ereprpay qxtora vopiCorres eLamrarnOncea Oar’ Av 
yap oddev év ro rpdr@ akwvixdy ov’ dmdodv Exwr, AAA TOA 7d mavoi'p- 
you Kal 76 Onprddes. 81d kal SxvOov adréy of Aaxedaipdvioe mpoonydpevov. 

dprdatew ... trots @idous. This is the only instance of dpmdfew 
used with the accus. of the person: cp. dpapmatecOar tiv xepar, 
Anab. i. 2. 7 and avdpas Ani¢erdar, Anab. vii. 3. 31. 

§ 9. imdmrous...dddAndows: for the rivalry between the two satraps 
cp. i. 1.6 note. There was now an additional reason for jealousy, 
because Tissaphernes in return for his services to the King had been 
made kdpavos of Asia in the place of Cyrus: cp. iii. 1. 35 2. 13. 

émit Avodydpov vavapxodrros, in the year 407, unless we suppose 
with Breitenbach that it was during Lysander’s second command, 
405, when he was secretary to the titular admiral Aracus, on the 
ground that Lysander was not in the Hellespont in 407, but first 
sailed thither in the year of Aegospotami. A similar punishment 
was invented by the regent Pausanias for his allies according to 
Plutarch (Arist. 23): ztovs modAovs exddale mAnyais 4 otdnpav 
dyxupay énitiOeis nvayxatey éordvar de’ GAns rhs jpépas. Moreover 
a Spartan officer never carried his shield himself except in battle ; 
his imacmorys carried it for him: cp. iv. 8. 39. 
§ 10, ris PapvaBdlou Alodidos, i.e. the northern portion of the district. 
éoarpdmeve, i.e. as under-satrap: cp. Tamus, Tissaphernes’ 
under-satrap of Ionia (Thuc. viii. 31, 87), Tiribazus, Orontes’ 
under-satrap of West Armenia (Anab. iv. 4. 4). 
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Aapdavevs, Aapdavis, of Dardanus on the Hellespont. 

Znvos: Ionic genitive, used even by Attic writers in the case of 
non-Attic names. So Svevvéctos, Anab. i. 2. 12; “Adurtos, Thuc.i. 64. 

§ 12. 2yyw with a following infinitive, ‘determined that’: cp. 
iv. 6.9: Goodwin, M. T. 915. 

Thy yuvaixa gatparevew. Ramsay points out (‘Church in the 
Roman Empire,’ pp. 67, 161) that the honours and influence which 
belonged to women in Asia Minor are one of the most remarkable 
features in the history of the country: cp. Arrian, Anab, i. 23. 7 
vevoutopévoy év tH Agia ért amd Sepipdpews xal yvvaixas dpxew 
avSpar. 

§ 13.‘mapéAaBe, inherited as her husband’s successor. 
émtOaXarridias : the feminine form is also used, iv. 8. 1: but in 
iii. 4. 28 it appears as an adjective of two terminations. 

Adpurdy te xat ‘Apaftrov kai KoAwvds : these three cities and all 
the cities mentioned in Mania’s district §§ 15-17 were in the Troad. 
This Larisa is to be distinguished from the Egyptian Larisa of § 7. 

£erx@ ‘EAAnuix@: Greek mercenaries increased more and more 
in numbers after the Peloponnesian war, partly because the more 
general employment of slave labour ousted poor citizens from the 
lower kinds of work, partly because owing to internal dissensions 
there were numerous exiles from almost every city, and partly 
because war became more and more of an art, for which the citizen 
was never sufficiently trained, and which only the professional 
soldier could master: cp. Buckle, Hist. Civ. i. 205. In Asia the 
superiority of the Greek soldier was now universally acknowledged. 

ep dppayaéns: Polyaenus (viii. 54) has extracted this story 
from the Hellenica. 

Tloidas, a tribe S.E. of the Phrygians and just to the N. of 
the Pamphylians; consequently far distant from the frontiers of 
Pharnabazus’ territory. The passage must therefore mean that 
Mania with her mercenaries accompanied the satrap, when he 
himself was called upon by the xdpavos of the district to supply his 
contingent for distant expeditions: cp. Anab. i. I. 113 9.143 ii. 
5.135 ill, 2.23; Mem. iii. 5. 26. 

6rt... kakoupyovow : if these words be genuine (cp. Appendix, 
p.. 360), the present tense must denote the state of continual 
depredations. 
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§ 15. Skyy, on the river Aesepus in the Troad. Ephor. fr. 122; 
Strabo p. 603. 

Tépy:@a, on the river Granicus. 

karéoxey, ‘seized’: aorist of complete and definite action. 

Grexpivaro, implying a command, cp. Cyrop. v. 2. 24. 

§ 16. év rotr@ 7G xatps: doubtless the disturbed state of the 
satrapy as well as his grudge against Pharnabazus induced Dercy- 
lidas to march into this district rather than into Caria. 

Adpway x7. cp. Diod. xiv. 38 ‘Apagtréy . . . kal Kodavas 
kal "ApioBav elev 2& epddov' pera dé radra”IAtoy Kat KeBpnviav kat ras 
adXas dmdoas ras kata thy Tpodda ds pév ObA@ mapédaPev ds 8é ex Blas 
exepocaro. Ilium and Neandria lay on the river Scamander: 
Cocylium is otherwise unknown. 

8éxerOat, SC. airév. 

§ 17. Ke8pij, also on the Scamander. 

otk éyivero, ‘were not favourable’: used of sacrifices repeatedly, 
lil, 5.7; iv. 7. 2; 8 363 v. 1.333 3.143 4.375 vie 5. 12, 40. 

§ 18. of evdobev = of évdov by a kind of attraction due to the 
following éme&eOdvres : cp. § 22 of dd Trav mupyar, &c.; v. 3. 25 Trav 
otkobey. 

aOuporépay kai: see Critical Note. If the MSS. reading be 
retained, it must be explained by a transfer of the emotion of the 
agent to the action. Breitenbach, who keeps the MSS. reading, 
compares Ages. I. 35 Ta pev Trav BapBdpwy ere abupdrepa eylyvero, ra dé 
"Aynatddou wodd éppopevéctepa, Liebhold’s emendation dévporépous 
kara seems almost certain. 

6 dpxey, i.e. 6 rhy udakny éxov of § 17. 

§ 19. Aéywr: for the participle without the article or ris, used as 
an indefinite substantive cp. ii. 1. 8; vi. 5. 25, &c. 

§ 20. é&9XOe: Polyaenus (ii. 6) gives a slightly different version 
of the same story, apparently confusing the capture of Scepsis with 
that of Gergitha. Dercylidas, he says, enticed Meidias out é¢’ 6 
Te mpoehOdvra Kai dpthynoavra tayd mad els thy wédkw addeiva. Then 
having compelled him to open the gates on pain of death dinpi ce, 
én, viv és thy médww rodro yap dpooa’ Kdy@ O€ pera ris epis 
duvdpews eloépxopat. 

§ 21. Bia rév wodtrdy, ‘against the will of the citizens’: cp. 
Anab. vii. 8. 17 e&épxerat kal abrés Bia ths pytpés. 
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§ 22. @eyev: the imperfect, strictly taken, represents the point 
of view, not of the historian, but of the reporter of the speech. 
Classen in a note on Thuc. ii. 71 points out that that historian 
uses the aorist and imperfect indifferently to introduce speeches in 
oratto recta. 

els duo, ‘in double file’: cp. vii. 4. 22. 
oi dwé Tay mipywv: cp. § 18 of gydodev. The preposition dzé is 
accounted for by the verb ¢Bad)ov. 

§ 23. émt ro ordpart, ‘in the van’: cp. Latin ‘acies.’ 

ws pioPopopnaovtas, ‘since for the future they would serve in 
his (Dercylidas’) pay.’ 

ovdev ert Sevdy, because, being no longer tyrant, Meidias would 
have no more need of Sopudspor to protect him. 

§ 24. Eevifer@ar: £éxa and its derivatives imply both hospitality 
and the giving of presents. Dercylidas now, having sacrificed as 
master of the house, invites Meidias to partake of the sacrificial 
feast which was made from the flesh of the victim. 

§ 26. rivos: all subjects were regarded and regarded themselves 
as slaves of the King. So in iv. 1. 36 Agesilaus speaks of the 
époSovdovs of the satrap Pharnabazus: cp. vi. I. 12. 

kal ra PapvaBdgov: kat explanatory, equivalent to ‘id est.’ 

§ 28. rf orparia... dxraxioxtdAiows. Thibron brought (§ 4) 5,300 
troops with him: he collected reinforcements in Asia estimated by 
Diodorus (xiv. 36) at 2,000, and was eventually joined by the 
Cyreians, who numbered more than 5,000 according to the same 
authority: cp. Anab. vii. 7. 23. This makes a total of some 12,300 
men. As the army had sustained no losses of importance, the 
‘balance beyond 8,o00 was probably employed on garrison duty in 
the various cities, which had submitted to Thibron and Dercylidas. 

év tH watpda oikia: thereby Dercylidas reduced Meidias once 
more to the position of a private citizen, as he had been before his 
marriage with Mania’s daughter. 


CHAPTER II 


§§ 1-5. In eight days Dercylidas had won over nine cities. To relieve his 
allies of maintaining his troops during the winter and of all danger from 
Pharnabazus, he made peace with the satrap and marched his troops into 
Bithynia, where he was joined by some reinforcements from Seuthes, king of 
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the Odrysae. The Bithynians surprised the camp of these Odrysae during 
their absence, and slew many of the Greek guards within it. §§ 6,7. 
Dercylidas went to Lampsacus, where he received orders to hola his command 
Sor a second year and to enjoin his troops not to maltreat the allies. §§ 8-11. 
Learning too that the Greeks in the Thracian Chersonese had appealed to 
Sparta for help against the Thractans, he renewed his truce with Pharna- 
bazus, crossed into the Chersonese, and built a wall across the isthmus. On 
his return to Asia he laid stege to Atarneus, which had been seized by some 
Chian exiles: after eight months he compelled them to surrender. Then he 
went on to Ephesus. §§ 12-14. In response to an Ionian embassy the 
Ephors sent orders that Dercylidas, supported by the admiral Pharax, should 
invade Caria. Pharnabazus joined Tissaphernes and the two proceeded into 
Caria, but so soon as they had garrisoned all the strong places, returned to 
Tonia, so that Dercylidas was obliged to turn back. §§ 15-20. On the 
plain of the Maeander Dercylidas found the Persian army drawn out to 
meet him. Tissaphernes was afraid to fight and proposed a conference ; so 
the two armies separated without a battle. Next day the three generals met 
and concluded a truce, until they should have consulted their respective 
governments about the terms for a permanent peace.  §§ 21-24. The Lace- 
daemontans, having long suffered many insulis from the Eleans, demanded 
that they should allow their subject states to be autonomous: on their refusal 
to comply they declared war, Agis invaded Elis, but on the occurrence of an 
earthquake retired. §§ 25-27. The war was renewed: Agis led the allied 
army against the Eleans, and was joined by many of their subject states. 
Having sacrificed at Olympia without opposition he advanced, plundering 
and ravaging, as far as the suburbs of Elis. §§ 27-31. Thereupon 
@ faction fight broke out, which ended in the expulsion of the oligarchs, who 
Sled to the Lacedaemonians, now at Cyllene. Then Agis retired, leaving 
@ garrison at Epitalium. Next year the Eleans submitted to the terms 
dictated by Sparta and entered her alliance. 


§ 1. ey... kaxoupyj: the optative expresses the doubtful 
possibility of the one clause, the subjunctive the definite necessity, 
as it appeared to Dercylidas’ mind, of the other. For émas dy with 
opt. cp. Goodwin, M. T. App. iv. 

émreterxyiaba: the technical meaning of émereryopds was a 
fortress (like Decelea) or fortified city (like Heraclea) established 
in an enemy’s country: cp. Thue. i. 122 and v. I. 2; vii. 2. 1. 

onovdds: according to Diodorus xiv. 38 éxraynuaiovs ‘dvoxds. 
This is not necessarily inconsistent with § 9, where Dercylidas 
again asks Pharnabazus, as a preliminary to his intended expedition 
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to the Thracian Chersonese, mérepa Bovdorro orovdds exew Kabdrep 
bia Tov xeuuavos. For if the truce were concluded in October, it 
would expire in June, which was the most favourable time for 
military operations ; whereas Dercylidas reckoned on being absent 
in the Chersonese for the whole summer. Moreover we are not 
told in § 9 (which refers to the spring, April) that the truce had already 
expired. Still it is perhaps better to assume with Breitenbach that 
Diodorus, whose chronology at this point is wrong in other respects, 
has confused the duration of the two truces spoken of by Xenophon. 
On this assumption the first truce must have been made in 
November or December 399, and Dercylidas probably came back 
to Asia about the time of the expiration of the second, July or 
August, 398: cp. §§ 10, I1. 
§ 2. BiOuvida Opaxny: cp. i. 3. 2 note. 
ra dda, ‘in all other respects,’ adverbial. 
ZevOov. The Cyreians had served under this prince in the 
winter 400-399, Anab. vii. I. 5: cp. iii. 1. 6 note and iv. 8. 26. 
mépaGev: from the further side, i.e. the European shore of the 
Hellespont. 
tev émdtrav, partitive genitive as the object of airodvres, to 
which @vAaxas stands in apposition: cp. ili. 1. 4. 
§ 3. of wey... of dé, the Bithynians; the second of dé, the Greek 
hoplites (avrovs). 
és dvSpopnker: os = ‘about,’ as with numerals, e. g. madrov os 
é£dnnxv, Anab. vi. 4. 12. 
§ 4. of 62... exO€orev, i.e. of 8é BeOuvol F prev of "ENAnves exOorer. 
medraorat 6mdiras : Cp. iv. 5. 15, dzAtrae dvres weATacTas. 
dpi robs wevrexaidexa: the article expresses the whole in round 
numbers. 
éret evOéws = émet rdxtora, ‘aS soon as.’ 
§ 5. én’ a’rois, ‘in their honour.’ 
inmodpopiav rowjcavres. Herodotus (v. 8) notes it as a burial 
custom of the Thracians dy@va 11Oévat wavroiov: their drunkenness 
was notorious. 
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§ 6, ray ofkot rehdv, the Ephors: cp. Appendix, p. 341. 
“Apaxos: perhaps the same as the titular admiral under whom 
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Lysander served as secretary at the battle of Aegospotami, ii. 3. 7: 
the other two envoys are otherwise unknown, unless this Anti- 
sthenes be the same as the Spartan commander mentioned by 
Thue. viii. 39, 61. 

ra &da, adverbial as in § 2. 

émoreidat: infin, depending on épodvres, ‘to say that the Ephors 
had especially (ciow airois) charged them to summon a meeting 
of the soldiers and to tell them.’ 

év = rovrey d, causal genitive after péupowro: cp. Eur. Hec. 
962 péuder rijs eps amovatas. 

éroiovy: for the past indic. retained in ovat. oblig. cp. Goodwin, 
M. T. 689. 

§ 7. 6... mpoeornxaos: probably Xenophon, since we know from 
the Anab. vii. 8. 23 that he had himself conducted the Cyreians to 
Thibron. Moreover it seems to have been his habit to suppress 
his own name: cp. iii. I. 2 note; 4. 20. 

rore 6€, sc. eEapuaprety. 

§ 8. rv Xeppdvncov . . . irs rSv Opaxdv. In the middle of the 
sixth century the elder Miltiades had built a wall across the isthmus 
from Cardia to Pactya to protect his Athenian colonists and the 
Dolonci from the attacks of the Apsinthian Thracians: Her. vi. 36. 
Again about 453 Pericles strengthened the Greek community in 
the peninsula by the addition of 1,000 Athenian colonists and 
renewed the wall across the isthmus to guard against the con- 
tinual incursions of the Thracians: Plut. Per. 19. Once more in 
402-401 the Lacedaemonian Clearchus used the mercenary troops 
that he had collected with the money given him by Cyrus to punish 
these same troublesome Thracians: Anab.i. 1.9; 3. 43 cp. li. 6. 5. 

dor’ épacay, sc. of wept rov” Apaxov. 

§ 9. em ’Edéoov. Grote’s conj. émi for the MSS. dmé is to be 
accepted because Dercylidas was now at Lampsacus, § 6. 

orovdas ¢xe: cp. note § I. 

ovr, instead of the more usual ovrw dn, refers to the fact stated 
in the previous clause as the reason for Dercylidas’ action: cp. 
iv. 4. 2. 

Tas mepi éxeivoy modes idias ev eipnvy StaBaiver. Breitenbach 
retains the MSS. reading ras zept éxeivoy deNias, x.7.A., translating— 
‘leaving the cities of Pharnabazus’ district friendly, he crosses in 
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peace.’ For the expression ras mept exeivov réders he compares Diod. 
xiii. 52 tas mept Aakedatpovious mdders, to which Biichsenschiitz adds 
Thuc. iv. 83 ray wept adrév (Mepdixxav) yopiwrv. Cobet conjectures epi 
exeiva. Dindorf and Keller bracket p:Aias: cp. Critical Note. 

Oia... Opaxns . .. eis Xeppdvyoov. Hence it appears that 
Dercylidas must have sailed from Lampsacus to some place in 
Seuthes’ dominions north of the Chersonese, and then marched 
SW. into the peninsula. 

§ 10. émra kai rpudkovra: according to Her. vi. 36 the distance was 
thirty-six stadia: cp. § 8 note. 

éexretxioact, SC. Td pépos TOU Telxous. 

mpo drepas, about July. 

ondptpor, SC. yyy. 

§ II. Xiwy gvydbas. Diod. xiii. 36 relates that, when the 
Spartan Cratesippidas restored the oligarchical exiles (410 B.C., 
cp. i. I. 32), they in their turn expelled their opponents to the 
number of 600, who thereupon seized upon Atarneus just opposite 
to Mytilene, and made sallies therefrom upon Chios. 

(@vras ard rovrov, i.e. living by the plunder. 

Apdkovra: Isocrates (iv. 144) rather inaccurately says, Apdxwy 
*"Atapyéa xarakaBov Kat rpurythiovs meAragras ovAdé~as Td Muctov 
mediov dvacratoy éroinae. 

éxmdew, proleptic: cp. v. 1. 24 wAnpets Tas vais érpee. 
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§ 12. &v elpnyn Stijyov, according to the understanding arrived at 

in the autumn of 399, iii. 1. 9. 

dnd Trav “lwvidwv médewv, which had sent to Sparta for aid in 
400 B.C, iii. I. 3. 

GtaBaivery, i.e. the river Maeander. 

§ 13. PaprdBagos. According to Diod. xiv. 39 this satrap had 
during the truce (§ 9) visited the King at Susa, had persuaded 
him to equip a naval expedition, of which Conon the Athenian was 
to be the admiral, had himself received 500 talents for that purpose, 
and had crossed over to Cyprus to make the offer to Conon, who 
was still an exile at the court of Evagoras: cp. iii. 4. 1 note. 

orparnyos Ty mavrwv: Cp. ili. 1. 3 note. 
Stapaprupdpevos: the present is more vivid than the future ; it 
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expresses an attendant circumstance as well as a purpose: cp. iii. 
5.45 Vil. 4. 5 BonOadv rapein. 
AlodiSos: cp. § 1. 
§ 14. ofror: Dercylidas and his army. 
Gs mpoedndvOdrov k.7.A.: ‘supposing that the enemy had ad- 
vanced far into the country of Ephesus.’ 
_ pynpdrey: lofty tombs, which served as good look-out posts: 
cp. vi. 2. 20. So pynueia, § 15. 

§ 15. rwds: ‘some of their men’: the accusative after dyravafi- 

Bacavres. 

ro ‘EAAnuxéy: cp. iii, 1.13 note. Diodorus (xiv. 39) estimates 
the Persian army at 20,000 foot and 10,000 horse, and Dercylidas’ 
army at 7,000. 

éxdrepos: Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. 

§ 16. es dxva: the ordinary depth of the phalanx in battle array. 

kpdomeda, apparently a poetical expression for ra xépara: cp. 
Eur. Supp. 661 édxAov mpds kpaomédoace orparomédov retaypéevoy. 
Biichsenschiitz suggests that possibly here it may bear its more 
usual sense, ‘ the foot of a hill or mountain.’ 

§ 17. IIpinvns . . .’AxtAdefov. Both cities lay in the plain of the 
Maeander, iv. 8.17. Herodotus (i. 142) reckons Priene among the 
Tonic cities, and there is no known reason why Xenophon should 
have distinguished it and Achilleum from ai "Iouxal médres. 

Baus 6 ciros fixes the season of the year, c. June. 
§ 18. éEnyyéAdero: impersonal passive. 
avrois: Tissaphernes and his army. . 
rovs Kpaticrouvs: Clearchus did the same in his interview with 
Tissaphernes, Anab. ii. 3. 3. 

§ 19. ddfavra . . . mepavOévra: accusative absolute: this con- 
struction used personally as here, without os or éamep, is extremely 
rare, cp. Anab. iv. 1. 13 and Her. ii. 66 radra d€ yiwdpeva révOea 
peydda Tous Alyumrious katahapBdver: Goodwin, M. T. 854. 

Tpdddews, north of the Maeander: cp. iii. 1. 5. 

Aedxodpuy, also in the plain of the Maeander, iv. 8. 17: its site 
has recently been discovered, cp. Athenzeum, 1891. 

jv: the imperf., because a present fact is here stated with 
reference to past circumstances: cp. ii. I. 21. 

mdéov: the adverb is used for the adjective. 
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§ 20. efvav érx. This form of the aorist, mostly preserved in B 
alone, occurs iii. 4. 43 5. 24; vi. 1. 163 vii. 4.4. 6re recalls the 
clause to be supplied from the preceding sentence ri eiphyny dv 
mouoawro: cp. i. 5. 6. 

dppoorai, Hence it appears that, though by this time Lysan- 
der’s Decarchies had been overthrown (iii. 4. 2, 7), the Spartans 
still maintained their empire over the Asiatic cities by harmosts 
and garrisons. 

onovdas énoijoavro. Xenophon has entirely omitted to say 
what were the results of these negotiations begun in the summer 
of 397, or what became of the Greek army. Diodorus (xiv. 39) 
only adds ofra pév ody ovrw duéAvoay Ta oTpardémeda. Dercylidas 
himself is casually mentioned in iii. 4. 6 as one of Agesilaus’ envoys 
in the negotiations with Tissaphernes in the truce concluded in 
the spring of 396, but from that time he disappears from history 
until in 394 he meets Agesilaus at Amphipolis with the news of 
the victory at the Nemea, when the king was marching back from 
Asia in obedience to the summons of the Ephors. 

€ws drayyedOein, i.e. to continue until, &c.; for this final use 
of éws cp. Goodwin, M. T. 614. 

Acpxudiéa . . . Tiooadépver. Datives of the Agent instead of 
umd with the genitive. 
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§ 21. Tovrwy b€ mpatropévwy . . . Kara Tov atroy xpdvov. For the 
chronology cp. Introd. p. xlv. 

AakeSatpdnor: A ‘nominativus pendens.’ The construction is 
changed at ov pdvoy ravr pxe, and resumed again in a different 
form in § 23. 

ovppaxiay mpos ’AOnvaiovs «.t.d., in 420 B.C.; cp. Thuc. v. 47. 
For the motive cp. ibid. 31. 

xaradedixdoOar. This second charge, which Xenophon repeats 
almost in the words of Thucydides, is narrated by the latter 
historian, v. 49. The Eleans had condemned the Lacedae- 
monians to pay a fine of 2,000 minae for violating the Olympian 
truce, and on their refusal to pay had excluded them from the 
festival of Ol. 90 (420 B.C.). The insult to Lichas also occurred 
at the same festival. Thuc. v. 50; Paus. vi. 2. 2. 
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ob pévoy tair’ foxer: instead of od« Hpxee radra pdvoy: for the 

order of the words cp. Cyrop. viii. 8. 16, 17. 
§ 22. réurwy 3 dorepov. The date cannot be determined. Diod. 

xiv. 17 speaks of the insult as offered to Pausanias. 

vépipov. The custom seems to have been honoured in the 
breach rather than in the observance. At the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War the Lacedaemonians sent to Delphi and 
emnpdrev rov Gedy ef modreyovow duewov orac: Thuc. i.118. Again in 
388 or 387 Agesipolis indirectly asked the same question both at 
Olympia and Delphi: cp. iv. 7. 2. 

‘EAAjvey mokéug, ‘war against Greeks’: cp. iv. 8. 24 émi ro 
exeivou Toheuo. 

§ 23. 17 éxkAnoig, cp. Appendix, p. 341. 

tas meptorxidas médets. The Eleans had gradually made them- 
selves masters of Pisatis and Triphyllia with the exception of 
Lepreum, and about 465 B.C. had been supported by the Lace- 
daemonians in suppressing a revolt among the subject towns; 
cp. Paus. iii. 8.2; vi. 22. 2; Strab. viii. 355, 358. Now, however, 
that the Eleans had proved disaffected towards the Peloponnesian 
League, it was the Spartan interest to weaken them in all possible 
ways. The autonomy of all Greek States had been the Spartan 
watchword even before the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 

Diodorus (xiv. 17) adds that the Lacedaemonians also 
demanded from the Eleans their quota of the expenses of the war 
against Athens, and that the Eleans in return charged the Lace- 
daemonians ért rovs “EAAnvas karadovAodvrat. 

povpay épnvay : a Lacedaemonian phrase, which first appears 
in Xenophon. It means ‘to call out the ban,’ gpovpa, like the 
German Bann, denoting a body of men destined for military 
service. Generally it is used of a declaration of war by the Ephors 
or the Spartan state; but in iv. 7.1 it is used of king Agesilaus 
alone, and kings Pausanias and Agesipolis are both said éfdyeuw 
poupay ii. 4. 29; v. 2.3: cp. Appendix, p. 342. 

7Ays: Diodorus (xiv. 17, 34) gives the name of Pausanias 
instead of Agis and compresses the events of three years into two. 
His version is in many respects quite inconsistent. 

Adpioov, a river forming the boundary between Achaea and 
Elis: Paus. vii. 17. 5. 
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§ 24. ék ris xopas. According to Pausanias (iii. 8. 3) Agis in 
this year’s campaign twice penetrated to Olympia and the Alpheus. 
dvcpeveis, This growing hostility towards Sparta, which cul- 
minated in the outbreak of the Corinthian war, is noteworthy. 
Still only the Boeotians and Corinthians dared to refuse the usual 
contingents required of them. 

§ 25. mepedyte b€ ro evcavr@, better mepudyre, Classen (in a note on 
Thuc. i. 30 mepudvre to O€pet) has shown that the phrase can 
only mean ‘when the year was drawing to a close,’ i.e. about 
February or March, since Xenophon like Thucydides begins his 
year about our April: cp. Introd. pp. xxxvi, xliv. 

kal of "A@nvaior: cp. iii, 1. 4. 

Atdévos: on the river Neda in the borderland between Elis 
and Messenia. 

Makioriot . . . Mapyaveis. The two first-mentioned towns were 
in Triphyllia to the S. of the Alpheus; the three last towns in 
Pisatis to the N. of that river. 

éxopevo., ‘next neighbours, 

tov moraudv: the Alpheus. 

§ 26. ro dorv, i.e. Elis: so too ryv wédw in the next section. 

entotrtcpds. Not only was Elis the most fertile part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but it had suffered from no invasion since 420 B.C. (Thuc. 
v. 49) and then the invaders had penetrated no further than Lepreum. 

§ 27. mept KudAnvyv: the seaport of Elis, 

BovrAdpevor ... td0 abravt mpooxwpjoa. The words as they 
stand in the text seem untranslateable; but if, with Schafer, 8¢ 
airav be altered into &’ airéy, they may perhaps be translated 
‘wishing by themselves alone (i.e. without the participation of 
the opposite faction) to go over to the Lacedaemonians’: cp. 
Polyb. iii, 80 omovdétor 8¢° atrod momoacbae rd mporépnua Kat py 
npoodéacOa tiv mapovaiay rod thy tony dpxyy €xovros, and Critical 
Note. 

of mepi Reviav, Pausanias (iii. 8. 4) tells the story as follows: 
Eevias 6€ dvip Helos "Aydt re idia Eévos kai AaxeSatpoviay rod Kowod 
mpdgevos eravéotn TO Oypw abv rois Ta mpdypara exovor’ mp dé 
"Ayw kal ray orparay apixdai prow duivovras, Opacvdaios mpoerrnkads 
tore Tou ’Helwy Snuou pdyn Heviay xal rovs oly air kparnoas 
e£éBanev ék ris odes. 
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tov Aeycpevor, * who proverbially was said.’ 
e€ olxias: whose house it was, Xenophon leaves indeterminate. 
7 700 Sijpov mpoordry, cp. i. 7. 2 note. 

§ 28. wepremanoOn 9 oikia . . . 6 fyeudy, On account of the 
lameness of the comparison many commentators have supposed 
there to be some corruption in the text. Schwabe suggested 
meptexjoOn (or meptexdeioOn), excising 7 olxia, but this hardly seems 
to be any improvement. 

§ 29. ad...addw: the former belongs to dma», the latter to d:éBn. 

Sujxev: Ist aor. from dcinwe. 
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§ 30. Spigay kal ’Emirdduov, in apposition to ras Tprpudidas wédets : 

the other three towns next mentioned were in the Pisatis. 

*Axpopeious: the inhabitants of the district east of Elis, which 
included Lasion. 

petagu governs the genitives ‘Hpalas kal Makicrovu: for its position 
Cp. ill. 5. 3 ris audicBnryncipov yopas Paxeidot re Kai éavrois. 

‘Hpaias, an Arcadian town on the upper Alpheus. 

§ 31. odk dpyaiou, cp. Paus. v. 9. 43 vi. 22.2; Her. ii. 160. The 
Olympic games were under the care of the Pisatans until Ol. 50 
(580 B.C.), when the Eleans were given the management of them. 
Since their cuvorxeopds in 471 (Diod. xi. 54) the Eleans had formed 
a city state and the Pisatans were in comparison only ywpira, 
though they never forgot their old claims to the administration 
of the festival; cp. vii. 4. 28. 

ouppayia. Pursuing the same policy, which had already 
proved successful against Athens and which some ten years later 
was adopted with equal success against Thebes, Sparta had 
thereby isolated Elis from all her neighbouring towns and reduced 
her to the position of a subject ally. 


CHAPTER III 


§§ 1-3. On the death of Agis his reputed son Leotychides and his brother 
Agesilaus disputed the succession. Through the influence of Lysander the 
state decided in favour of Agesilaus. 8§ 4-7. While Agesilaus was 
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sacrificing, the seer warned him against a plot; five days later the Ephors 
were informed of a wide-spread conspiracy among the sub-ect population, 
headed by Cinadon. §§ 8-11. The Ephors feared to arrest Cinadon 
openly, and sent him on a pretended mission to Aulon. On the road he was 
arrested and forced to disclose the names of his fellow-conspirators. He was 
brought to Sparta, where he and the ringleaders were put to death. 


§ 1. dmoOvcas: dé in composition sometimes as here signifies 
the obligation to do the action expressed by the verb; cp. Anab. 
i. 1. 8 6 Kipos dwémepme rots ytyvopevous dacpots Bactrei. 

‘Hpata: cp. iii. 2. 30. 

cepvorépas } Kara dvOpwmov: cp. Resp. Lac. 15.9 ail d¢ redev- 
Thoavre tiysat Baoret Sedovrat, r#de Bovdrovrar Sydovv of AvKovpyov 
vdpot Gre ody os avOpmmovs GAX’ ds Fpwas Tots Aakedatpovioy Bacireis 
mporettunxagw : Her. vi. 58, 59 describes these honours at length. 

ai jpépar: according to Her. 1. c. 10 days. 

vids pdoxwy “AyiSos eivat. Plutarch (Alc. 23; Ages. 3) relates 
that Leotychides was a son of Alcibiades by Timaea, Agis’ wife. 
Thucydides however (viii. 12, 45) does not allude to the story. 
Pausanias (iii. 8. 4) says that Agis on his death-bed acknowledged 
Leotychides as his son, but Plutarch (Ages. 3; Lys. 22) adds that 
he only did so in response to the tearful prayers of Leotychides 
and his friends. 

ddeApds. Agesilaus was half-brother of Agis, being a son of 
Archidamus by his second wife, Eupolia: cp. Plut. Ages. 1. 

§ 2. xa, Doric for dv: similarly ds for ovtws. 

épé dy S€or BaowNeverv. This is Agesilaus’ rejoinder. 

Tv, Doric for cd: so also Moreddv for Mocedav, cev for cov, 
Wevdopéve for evdopévov. In all other passages, where Xenophon 
reports conversations in Doric, as indeed in Ionic or Aeolic, except 
in iv. 4. 10, he adheres to the Attic forms. 

os... evdouevo. For the genitive absolute with as cp. ili. 5. 
8 4 pépherbe npiv ws Wndioapevor, and v. 1. 25 Siagmeipas Aéyov ds 
perarepropevoy Tov Kadyndoviov. 

Aeydpevos : cp. iii. 2. 27 note. 

ad’ of ydp rot, k.r.A.: cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 360. 

§ 3. AtometOns: Plutarch gives the oracle (Ages. 3; Lys. 22) : 

hpateo n, Srdpry, kairep peyddavyxos eotca, 
pe) wé0ev dprimodos BXdotn xod) Bactdeta’ 
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Snpov yap votoot ve katagxHoovo.w dedmror 
PbtaiBpdrov r ei xtpa xvdtvddpevov trodéporo, 
Agesilaus was lame in-one foot. 

Atgaydpos. Now that Agis was dead and Pausanias more or 
less in disgrace (for he had only escaped condemnation for his 
conduct of the war against Athens in 403 through the votes of the 
judges being equal, Paus. iii. 5. 3), Lysander, whose commanding 
influence had been checked by the opposition of these two kings, 
saw a chance of coming once more to the front, if only he could 
procure the throne for his own nominee: for it was in this light he 
regarded Agesilaus, whose ¢paorns he had formerly been according 
to the Spartan custom, Plut. Lys, 22. 

xodretioa: see Critical Note. 

dy rod yévovs, i.e. of the royal family: cp. iv. 2. 9. 

oi dd’ “Hpaxdéovs. For the descent of the Spartan kings cp. 
Her. vi. 523 vii. 2043 viii. 131. 
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§ 4. Ovovros adrov: cp. Resp. Lac. 15. 2 2Onxe (6 Avkotpyos) Ovew 
pev Bacrréa mpd ris wédews Ta Onpdota, ws awd (Tov) Jeod dvra. 
§ 5. ra@v dpoiwy, the citizens in full enjoyment of their political 
rights, opposed to the dmopeioves: cp. § 6, and Appendix, p. 335. 
keXevou: the pres. opt. in oratzo obligua represents the imperf. 
in oratio recta: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 673. 
Smapriarat: in the sense of full Spartan citizens: cp. Appendix, 
P- 335+ 
év rois ywpiots : ‘in the country,’ opposed to éy 77 dyopa and éy 
tais ddois, 
ev éxdore [sc. r@ xapie]: ‘on each estate.’ 
§ 6. avrol, i. e. of mpooraretorres. 
épacay. If épacay be retained in the text, it may perhaps be 
explained, notwithstanding the change in mood, as dependent upon 
és like cuverdeiey. This construction however is extremely harsh ; 
and it is almost as easy to suppose that Xenophon for the sake 
of vividness has put the traitor’s words into ovatzo recta. If 
on the other hand ¢facay be rejected, it seems necessary to alter 
avroi into adrots. “Eq¢acay at the beginning of § 7 is nearly as 
difficult. 
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eihwot . . . meptoixois: cp. Appendix, p. 335. The dtmopeioves 
are only mentioned in this passage. 

pi) ody: the double negative is due to the notion of hindrance 
in xpumreyv: cp. Goodwin, M.T. 811. 

pay éobiew. Proverbial. Hom. II. iv. 34: 

el 8€ ot y eloedOodoa midas Kal relxea paxpa 
apov BeBpwOors Tpiapov. 
cp. Anab. iv. 8. 14 rovrous, #v mos SurdpucOa, kai dpovs det Kata- 
hayeiv. 
§ 7. pacay: the indicative is apparently used as more expressive 
than the regular optative. 

tov &¢, ice. én 6 elaayyeias roy Kwddova elneiv. The particle 
6€ is frequently used to introduce the consequent: cp. iv. I. 33 
el ody éyd py yrypookw... tyeis dé dibukaré pe; Plat. Symp. 220b 
kai Tore Ovtos mayou ...ovros 8 év rovras cénet. Madvig supposes 
that some words have slipped out of the text, like atrés épy tovro 
épeoOat: cp. Critical Note. 

ol. . . ovvreraypévor, seems to mean the definitely organized 
conspirators, and not, as Biichsenschiitz takes it, those enrolled for 
the Spartan military service: cp. vi. 4. If; 5. 29. 

[épacdy ye], seems inexplicable: cp. Critical Note. 

Te 8 &yd@: dative of the possessor: in the following words 
Xenophon has suddenly changed the construction for the sake of 
greater vividness. 

eis tov otdnpor, i.e. to the place where articles of iron were 
kept: cp. Pollux, x. 19 of "Arrikol dd r&v mumpackopever kali Ta xwpia 
avdpafov, Néyovtes eis rodov kal els ra pupa Kai els Tov XAwpoy TUpoY 
kat els ra avdpamoba. 

6rha ... dpxovvra: proleptic, ‘implements which would serve 
as weapons.’ 

emtOnpueiv, ‘to stay in the city,’ so as to be ready for action. 

§ 8. eoxeupeva ... éyerv: ‘that he was describing a fully 
elaborated scheme.’ 

pixpay... exxdnolay: cp. Appendix, p. 341. 

av\r\eydpevor tev yepdvrwy: gaudAdcyduevoe must be taken as 
middle, with the partitive genitive without reds (cp. iii. 1. 4) for its 
object. Trans.: ‘the Ephors summoning to themselves some of 
the Senators.’ 
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AvA@va: the district in the NW. of Messenia, 

oxutdAy: cp. Plut. Lys. 19 gore S€ 4 oKurddn roiodrov. émay 
éxnéumoot vavapxov } arpatnyov of épopot, EdNa Sto arpoyyvAa pijKos 
kat mdxos axpiBas dmowcavtes, Sore tais touais epappdtew mpds 
@Anra, 7d pév airot Guddrrovar, Odrepov bé ro wepropévp Siddact. 
taira Sé ra EvAa orurddas Kadotow. srav ov dmdppyrdy tt Kal péya 
Ppdcar BovryOScr, BiPriov domep ipdyvra paxpdv kat orevdy motowvTes 
meptedirrovat Thy map adrois oxutddyy, ovdey SeddAetppa mocovyres, 
GAG wavraydbey KKAO THY enipdverav adris TH BiBdio karadapPBdvorres. 
totro b€ moijcavres & BdvdovTat Kataypagovow els Td BiBdlov Somep 
éort rH oxurdAn Teptkeipevoy' Srav dé ypaywouy, dpedrdvres rd BiBdiov 
avev tov Evdou pbs rév orparnydy dmoctédAovar, Setdpevos dé exeivos 
@ ros pev oddey dvadéEacGat divatat tdv ypappdtev avvapyy ov 
exdvrav, dAdG Steomacpevar, Thy dé map’ alte okuTddyy aBov 76 Tyhpa 
Tov BiBAlov wept adrny mepiérewver, Gore THs EAtkos cis ragw dpolws 
droxabiorapévns émtBdddovta Tois mpwros Ta SevTEepa KUKAM Thy dw 
émdyew 1d ouvexés avevpiokovoay. Kadeirar b€ dpavipws to EVA 
oxuTddy 7 BiBXiov, os TG perpodyre TS perpoupevor. 

§ 9. dmnpernxer 8... rowadra: for a description of the Spartan 
xpunreia cp. Plut. Lyc. 28. 

épopévov: for gen. abs. without a subject cp. ii. 4. I. 
inmayperav: cp. Appendix, p. 347. 

avrois, i.e. the Ephors. 

bros... idein: for the pres. opt. cp. Goodwin, M. T. 339. 

§ 10. 7d péyeOos : accus. of respect: otk pSecay drécov ré mpaypa 
76 péyeOos ein: cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 423 b dany det rd péyebos thy méduy 
mroteta Oat. 

mparov ... mpiv like mpdrepov .. . mpiv. 

dromépme : the object ra yeypappeéva évépara is to be supplied 
from ypdayyarres. 

otrw tcxov ... mpds Td mpaypa, ‘ were so concerned about the 
matter’; cp. Plat. Prot. 352 b més éyes mpds emornpny ; 

rois én’ AddGvos, i.e, Tois Tay véwy em Adhéovos nepropévots. 

§ 11. déypaye: the legal term for dictating what another man 
writes down. 

Tisapevdy. Is he to be identified with the soothsayer of § 4? 
elvat: dependent upon Bovddpevos. 
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CHAPTER IV 


§§ 1-4. Mews coming of a large fleet being fitted out in Phoenicia, 
Agesilaus, instigated by Lysander, offered to lead an expedition into Asia. 
The Spartans and their allies consented. Like Agamemnon, he went to 
offer sacrifice at Aulis, but was prevented by the Boeotarchs. He met his 
JSorces at Gerastus and satled to Ephesus. §§ 5,6. Agesilaus demanded 
the autonomy of the Asiatic Greeks. Tissaphernes induced him to consent 
to a truce, while he consulted the Persian king: really however the satrap 
only asked for reinforcements. §§ 7-10. The Asiatic Greeks paid court to 
Lysander rather than to Agesilaus. The king in revenge thwarted all their 
wishes. Thereon Lysander persuaded him to send him to the Hellespont, 
where he induced the Persian Spithridates to revolt. §§ 11-15. Tissa- 
phernes declared war upon Agesilaus, who at once summoned his contingents 
to Ephesus. The satrap moved his infantry into Carta, but posted his 
cavalry in the plain of the Maeander. Agesilaus however marched north- 
wards into Phrygia, gathering rich booty. His cavalry were defeated in 
a skirmish near Dascyleum. On his return to the sea he took speedy means 
to improve this arm of his forces. §§ 16-19. In the spring Agesilaus 
mustered hts troops at Ephesus, and drilled them by military exercises and 
games. §§ 20-24. Agestlaus appointed four of the new Spartan com- 
misstoners to various co ds. Tissaphernes posted hts troops as before. 
This year however the king really marched upon Sardis. At the Pactolus 
he was met by the Persian cavalry: but he easily defeated them,and captured 
their camp full of booty. §§ 25, 26. Tissaphernes, being suspected of 
treachery, was beheaded by Tithraustes, who had been sent to supersede him. 
The new satrap offered autonomy to the Greek cities, provided that they paid 
the usual tribute, and induced Agesilaus to move into Pharnabazus’ 
territory, until he had consulted the Spartan government as to the offer. 
§§ 27-29. Agesilaus, being entrusted with the command of the navy, 
appointed Pisander admiral and collected a new fleet of 120 ships, 














§ 1. pera dé radra: cp. Ages. 1. 6 dpre Sé dvros abrov ev ri apxn 
etnyyéAOn Baoiteds AOpoifov, and Plut. Ages. 6 rod b¢ ’AyeoiAdov 
tiv Bacielay vewort mapedngdros amnyyedAdy Teves with iii. 3. 4. 

tptnpes Powiooas. Isocrates (ix. 55) represents Conon the 
exiled Athenian general and his friend Evagoras the tyrant of 
Salamis as persuading the Persian satraps, who had fared so badly 
in their recent campaigns against the Lacedaemonians, po) kata yy 
@\Aa kata Oddatray moreicOar tiv médeuov, alleging that « xara 
Oddarrayv Kparnoeary, Gmacay thy ‘EAXdSa ris viens ravrns pebéke. 
Similarly Plut. Ages, 6 says that the object of the expedition was 
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Aaxedatuovious éxBadeiv tis Oakdoons. Pausanias (i. 3. 1) adds that 
it was by Evagoras’ personal influence with Artaxerxes, that Conon 
was appointed admiral of the fleet: cp. iv. 3. 11. Diodorus 
(xiv. 39) tells the story somewhat differently: according to him, 
Pharnabazus just before his joint campaign with Tissaphernes (i. e. 
in 397: iii. 2. 12-20) went up to Artaxerxes and persuaded him to 
equip a fleet and appoint Conon its admiral: thereupon the satrap 
sailed to Cyprus, ordered the native princes to equip 100 vessels, 
and offered Conon the command. Conon accepted, and so soon 
as 40 ships were ready, crossed over to Cilicia, there to complete 
his preparations, Diodorus erroneously records these events under 
399 B.c., though he does not resume them again till 396 (xiv. 79) 
without accounting at all for the interval: cp. § 28 note. 

avayopuevoy: for the position of the participle cp. iv. 3. 2 ai 
cupméprovoa mddets tiv Tos otpati@ras ; Vv. 2. 4 Tov peovta moTapoy 
dea ris worews, &c. 

Os... wapackevafopevwy: for the participial construction in the 
genitive cp. iv. 3.14; 5.83 vii. 2. 5. : 

Tiocapépvouvs: Herodas naturally reported the name of Tissa- 
phernes rather than of Pharnabazus, because the former was com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole country. Cor, Nepos (Con. 2) gives 
an extraordinarily garbled version of the story. 

§ 2, 76... dvaBav: cp. iil. 1. 1, 2. : 

meiOee tov ’Aynoidaoy. According to Plutarch (Ages. 23) 
Lysander urged his friends in Asia to send an embassy to Sparta 
to ask for Agesilaus’ appointment. 

tpidkovra Zrapriarav. In 429 B.C. the Spartans sent. three 
cipBovdro to attend their unsuccessful admiral Cnemus, Thuc. ii. 85. 
Again in 418 after Agis’ ill success against Argos véuov @Oevro év rh 
mapévrt, ds ora mpdrepoy éyévero aitois’ déxa yap dvdpas Zaapriutov 
mpoceidovro air@ EvpFovdous, dveu Sy jy Kuproy elvat amiryew oTpartay 
ék tis médews, Thuc. v. 63. The thirty Spartiatae sent out with 
Agesilaus were in the following year succeeded by a second thirty 
despatched by the home government, cp. § 20 and Appendix, p. 337- 

ras Sexapxias . . . did rots epdpovs: cp. iii, 2. 20 note. After 
the capture of Athens the two kings Agis and Pausanias had 
successfully combined to crush the influence of Lysander; but’ no 
definite measures are known, whereby the Ephors displaced the 
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Decarchies, which he had set up in the Asiatic cities: ii. 2. 5; 3.73 
iii. 5.13. Plutarch (Ages. 6) simply says of them—kaxés xpdpevor 
kat Bialos trois mpdypaow efémimroy ims tev Totty Kal améOvycKoy. 
The reference in § 7 throws no further light on the matter. 

marpiovs moXtreias, i.e. as they existed before the Athenian 
Empire: cp. § 7. 

§ 3. é£apnvou, sc. xpdvov. 

ra dtaBarnpta. Xenophon describes these sacrifices Resp. Lac. 
13.2. First at Sparta the king sacrificed to Zeus Agetor; then 
again at the frontiers he sacrificed to Zeus and Athena. 

tais wodeot. Pausanias (iii. 9. 1-3) states that Thebes, Corinth, 
and Athens under various pretences refused to send contingents : 
cp. iii. 5. 5 ov8" els ry Agiay Aynowhdw cuveorpdtevov (SC. of OnBaior). 

Gov mapeivat, i.e. Gerastus (§ 4) in the southern point of Euboea. 

Oioa év Addride. Plutarch (Ages. 6; Pel. 21) tells the story 
with many embellishments, which were unknown even to Pausanias 
(iii. 9. 1, 2). 

§ 4. Bowrapyou, the presiding magistrates of the Boeotian League, 
who were elected annually: cp. v. 2. 25 note; Thuc. iv. 91; Ap- 
pendix, p. 357. 

doov ... mAeiorov: for dcov with the superlative and Suvapae 
cp. ii. 2. 9 daous eduvaro mAelarous. 

§ 5. exeioe ddixero: cp. Cor. Nep. Ages. 2 tanta celeritate usus 
est ut prius in Asiam cum copiis pervenerit quam regii satrapae 
eum scirent profectum. 

elvat dependent on dedpevos. 

§ 6. Aepxvdidg. The presence of Dercylidas at Ephesus makes 
it probable that his army had been incorporated with that of 
Agesilaus: cp. iii. 2. 20 note. 

épredaoew tas orovdas: cp. Ages. I. 10 aomovddas afew adddws, 
dpiodpevos Ths mpagews Tpeis pnvas: Polyaen. ii. 1. 9. 

§ 7. cuvrerapaypevay ... Tay Toiteav: cp. Ages. I. 37 mapakaBov 
mdoas modes ed’ ds dptwr ekérdevoe oraciatovaas Sta Td Tas woAtTetas 
xunOnvat, erei AOnvaiae THs apxis €Ankav, emoincey dot’ dvev dvyis Kat 
Oavatwy €ws attds mapny Suovdws modttevopévas kal etSutpovas Tas WéAets 
dtarehéorat: cp. lil. 2.20; 4. 2 notes. 

§ 8. eunve, transitive in a causal sense. It is never used except 
here in the meaning ‘to madden with anger’ (cp. Eur. I. A. 580; 
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Ion 520; Aristoph. Thesm. 561), though frequently so used in the 
passive: cp. Anab. ii. 5. 10 ef dé 8) Kai pavévres oe karakrelvatper. 
By the poets (cp. Eur. &c. &c.) this aorist is used in the simple 
sense ‘to drive mad’: cp. Critical Note. 

édjrwaoev, SC. 6’ Aynoiduos. | 

of... dAdoe rpidkovra: Lysander was one of the thirty. 

td rod @Odvov: the article is used because the cause of the 
Odvos has already been sufficiently explained. 

THs Baothelas dyxnpdrepoy Sidyor, i.e. behaving himself more 
pompously than would beseem even the king: cp. Mem. ii. 1. 22 
&ore Soxeiv dpOorépay (tiv yuvaixa) ris Picews eivat. 

nTT@pEvous, i.e. ‘disappointed’: cp. infr. é\arrov Efouey, 

§ 9.77 dripia: for the dative cp. v. 1.29 xaderds &hepov TH TOdE LY. 
Similarly with emt and the dative vii. 4. 21 yaNenas ... hépovaa émi 
TH mo\opxia. The more usual construction is with the accusative. 
According to Plut. Lys. 23 Agesilaus made Lysander his xpeodairns. 

pev dpa intensive, without a corresponding dé: cp. Anab. vii. 
6. 11 aNd wdvra pev dpa dvOporoy bvra mpogboxay Sei. 

rovs av£ovras, sc. eve. Breitenbach wishes to emphasize the 
difference between zoeiy and mpdrrew, translating, ‘You are be- 
having towards me more reasonably than I acted (i.e. when I 
helped you to the throne).’ But Biichsenschiitz is probably right 
in thinking that the two words are used almost indifferently, 
adducing as parallels Mem. i. 2. 29 GAN ef kal pndey adrés movnpéy 
Tota éxeivous aida mparrovras épav éempvet, Sixalws dy émeriwaro and 
Dem. iv. 5 oddév dv dy vuvl memoinxe émpakev. Plutarch seems to 
have read Néyets instead of roreis, Lys. 23 "AAN tows pév, & ’Aynoidae, 
cot AéAexrae KdAXov } epot mémpaxra, and Ages. 8 ’AAN’ loos, én, 
ravrd oot NéAexrat BéATiov  epol wémpakrat. 

ék rod Aourod, ‘still at any rate,’ 

év xaip@ got etvat: Plut. Ages. 8 écopai cor xpyoipos. 

§ 10. SmOpddrnv: cp. Anab. vi. 5. 7. Spithridates helped 
Pharnabazus in trying to hinder the ravages of the Ten Thousand 
upon the Bithynians. 

édurrovperdy te: cp. Ages. 3. 3 SmOpiddrys pev ye 6 TMépons 
eldas drt PapydBalos yijpat pev tiv Baoihews exparre Ovyarépa, tiv 8 
abrod dvev yapou AaBeiv éBovdero, VBpty vopicas rodro ’AynoiAd@ éavrdv 


: , 
kal THY ‘yuvaika Kal Ta Téxva Kul Thy Suvapuy évexeipice, 
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dva8iBac.ipevos, perhaps ‘having put Spithridates and his son on 
board ship.’ The force of the middle voice is by no means clear: 
cp. Thuc. vii. 33, 35. Agesilaus was at Ephesus. 

§ 11. karaBdvre: for the position of the participle cp. § 1 note. 

of dda: for this idiomatic use of “Aor cp. ii. 4. 9. 

dyopiv. The Greek soldier usually provisioned himself at his own 
cost, but it was the duty of his general to take care that provisions 
should be forthcoming at the various halting places on the march. 

§ 12. vopioas... vopitwy: cp.iv. 8.25: the aorist denotes a more 
definite belief than the present participle. 

tavavria, adverbial: cp. Anab. iv. 3. 32 rdvavria atpewavres epevyov. 

tds 7 ev 77 mopeia. Most editors here insert from Ages. I.1. 16 
aravrdoas Suvdpets dvadapBdvev iyyev kal ras: cp. Critical Note. Cp. 
§ 11, whence it appears that these duvdyers must have been mostly 
the Aeolian and Hellespontine contingents. 

§ 13. Aackvdciov: SE, of Cyzicus, on the river Odryses, where 
stood the residence of Pharnabazus, iv. 1. 15. 

mpoidvros avrov. Most editors have accepted Leonclavius’ correc- 
tion of mpotdvros into mpoidvres and Koppen’s correction of airov into 
atrd, comparing v. 4. §9 mpojecay aire of meAraorai, and vii. 2. 22. 
aire is to be taken as a kind of ethical dative: cp. Critical Note. 

‘PaOivny, mentioned along with Spithridates as one of Pharna- 
bazus’ officers, Anab. vi. 5. 7. 

tovs mpe@rous, i.e. the front not broader than twelve men. 

mréov = eis mA€ov: cp. vi. 4. 12, the same words; Oeccon. 21. 3 
meior fev dimdacio ypdve. 

§ 14. kpavéiva madrd: for the superiority of these weapons cp. 
De Re Equest. 12. 12 dvri ye pujy Sdpatos Kapakivou, émecdy Kat doOeves 
kat dvogopdy cori, Ta Kpaveiva S0o madra paddopy ematyotper. 

§ 15. cAoBa. The absence of one of the lobes in the liver of 
the victim was regarded as a most unfavourable sign: cp. Dict. 
Antiq. i. 360, 646. 

"él Oddatrav: Diod. xiv. 79 tnd 1d POwdrwpov dvéxapwev els 
"Egsoov; Xen. Ages. 1. 18 dilates upon the richness of the booty. 
as... dé: for this exceptional use of as cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
App. iv. 
'  trnorpopeiv: epexegetical infinitive. 
xaréde€ée, ‘drew up a list of 
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éroingev, k.r.d., ‘thus caused these preparations to be made 
as zealously as if they were eagerly seeking substitutes to die 
for them.’ 


395-394 B.C. 


-§ 16. béfhave. Xenophon uses both the active and the middle 
in this intransitive sense: cp. v. 3. 1. 
copdrey: for the genitive dependent upon ¢yo: constructed 
with an adverb cp. ii. 1.14 dvapvioas ds efye prdlas mpés, Kd. iV. 
5-15 dwa£avres &s rdyous exaoros elxev: it specifies the object of the 
relation expressed by ¢yev and the adverb. 

§ 17. dore thy wéAw k.r.X., ‘so that one might really have thought 
that the whole city was turned into an arsenal. This passage is 
alluded to by Polybius x. 20. 7. 

§ 18. érov...oaéBowro, Although there is no historic tense in 
the principal clause, the optative is used instead of the more usual 
subjunctive with dy, as v. 2. 16 after dws: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 555. 

§ 19. padaxovs: Ages. 1. 28 miovas. 

§ 20. diddoyor: cp. § 2 note. Herippidas seems also to have 
been one of the thirty both for the preceding year 396, and for the 
next year, 394 (ili. 4.6; iv. 2. 8), unless indeed he accompanied Age- 
silaus during the first and third years only in a private capacity. 

ént rovs Kupeious: Herippidas seems to have succeeded Xeno- 
phon himself in their command, cp. iii. 2.7. Xenophon however 
remained in attendance upon Agesilaus and accompanied him on 
his return march at least as far as Coronea: Anab. v. 3.6; Plut. 
Ages. 18. 

Thy guvTopwTaTHy, SC. 6Ody. 

emi ra xpdtiota: i.e. Lydia, cp. § 21; Plut. Ages. 10. For the 
neuter adjective as substantive cp. Anab. i. 8. 4 ra defed rod xéparos. 

airdéey: ‘at once’: temporal, as li. 2. 13. 

§ 21. maddw: cp. § 11. 

els tov Sapdtavdy témov: Diod. xiv. 80 represents Agesilaus 
as marching els 16 Kaivorpov zediov cal tiv wep Simvdov yopay and 
ravaging the country as far as Sardis; then as turning back and 
engaging Tissaphernes’ whole army, infantry as well as cavalry, 
dvd pécov ... rdv Te SdpSewv kai OvBdpywr. It is however manifest 
from Xenophon’s narrative that the Persian infantry were far away 
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in Caria. Plutarch follows Xenophon, Pausanias (iii. 9. 3) is more 
like Diodorus. ; 

§ 22. efre: most editors insert 6 fyepov from Ages. I. 36, as 
evidently the commander of the Persian cavalry (not Tissaphernes, 
cp. § 25) must be meant. 

éomappévous: instead of dteamappeévous: so iv. I. 17; vi. 2.17: 
cp. Critical Note. 

§ 23. riv per Padayya,i.e.the army as a whole: the following clauses 
state the orders given to its several sections. Then mapnyyetre d¢ kai, 
which should have come first, is put in as an afterthought ; for it is 
evident from the following rods pev 47 inméas éd€Eavro of Hépoa that 
the Greek cavalry charged in advance of their main army. 

§ 24. éwecov... épevyov. The river separated the Persians from 
their camp. The aorist means that in the rout some of them fell 
into the river and were slain; the imperfect, that the rest made their 
way through the river and continued their flight. 

According to Diod. xiv. 80 Agesilaus’ victory was mainly due 
to a successful ambush. 

kvKX@ mdvra, «.7.A., ‘formed a cordon round all that was in the 
camp, whether belonging to friend or foe.’ 

dG, subject to nope, ‘fetched,’ ‘ produced’: cp. Oecon. 2. 3 méaov 
dv oter edpeivy ra oa KTHLATA MwAovpeva; for these spoils éy dvoiw erotv 
cp. iv. 3. 21 and Ages. I. 34. 

kat... 6€ after re, as ii. 4. 6. 

ai kdpn\or: not afterwards mentioned. 

§ 25. Ticoadépyns ev Sapdeow. This statement of an eyewitness 
is doubtless to be preferred: but both Diodorus (l.c.) and Plutarch 
represent Tissaphernes as commanding his cavalry in person at the 
first successful skirmish, and the former definitely states that after 
this defeat—adzé ris paxns Ticoahepyns ... eis Sapders awexapnoe. 

yvous, in the sense of ‘ being of opinion,’ ‘judging,’ is here as 
in ti. 3. 25 constructed with an infinitive. 

caxas péeperOat, x.t.d., ‘of his affairs being in evil plight’: cp. 
Oecon. 5.17 «d depopevns tis yewpyias éppwvrat kal ai dAdat Téxvar 
dnacat. According to Diod. l.c. Artaxerxes was also incited to 
punish Tissaphernes by his mother Parysatis, who had never 
forgiven the satrap for accusing her younger son Cyrus of designs 
against his brother: Anab. i, 1. 3; Hell. iii. 1. 3. 
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T:Opavarny: described by Nepos (Conon 3) as ‘chiliarcham 
qui secundum gradum imperii tenebat,’ 

Gndrepvet . .. THv Kepadjv: at Colossae, Diod.1.c. But Poly- 
aenus (vii. 16) says that he was treacherously seized at Colossaze and 
carried to Celaenae, where he was beheaded. 

Aéyovras, ‘who said,’ instead of the usual ¢podyras: cp. ii. 
4. 37- 

atrovépous, i.e. undisturbed in their local affairs. 

§ 26. dAad, ‘still,’ ‘at any rate,’ just as after ef wy: cp. Aristoph. 
Achar. 1033 ob 8’ dddd pot oradaypor eipnuns éva evatddakov. 

€ws av mv8n: according to Diod. xiv. 80 é£apynuaiovs dvoxas 
emomjoaro. Isocrates (iv. 153) however calls it eight months, riy 
pév ye per’ ’Aynotddov orpatiay éxtd pivas tais atrév Samdvats 
OreOpewrav, 

§ 27. Koipns: probably Cyme in Aeolis is meant. 

epxerat. . . &pxew ... Kataotioagba. The infinitives may 
either be regarded as the subjects to ¢pxera: or as dependent upon 
it used impersonally : cp. Ages. 1. 36 jAdev adr . . . BonGeiv. 

kat Tov vavrixud : cp. Plut. Ages. 10 oxurdAny Séyerat mapa Tray 
otkot TeAGy KeXevovoay adtov dpxew dpa Kal Tod vauTtKod’ TodTO péve 
ndvrov Unjpev ’Aynowkdw: Paus. iii. 9. 6. 

Gras ytyyooxot, ‘as he might think fit’: cp. iv. 5. 5 yudvae 6 re 
BotdAotro rept opav. 

os... eva: os like dre is several times used by Xenophon with 
an infinitive where a finite verb would be more usual, especially 
when a dependent clause comes in between the particle and the 
verb: cp. ii. 2. 2 eidas, dru... €oeoOar; vi. 5. 42 eAmifew os... 
yernocoOa. 

xa’ év: lit. ‘the force belonging to both being at one,’ i.e. 
‘both forces being united’: cp. v. 2. 16. 

§ 28. e& dv = ek rotrer ds, i.e. ‘ consisting of those ships which, 
&c.’ Xenophon has said nothing about the Lacedaemonian fleet 
since the orders given to the admiral Pharax in 397 to support 
Dercylidas in an attack upon Caria (iii. 2.12-14). According to 
Diod. (xiv. 79, cp. § I note) in 396 Pharax with 120 ships 
besieged Conon in Caunus, who was in command of only 40 ships, 
but on the Caunians receiving reinforcements from Artaxerxes and 
Pharnabazus he was obliged to raise the siege and retire to Rhodes. 
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Meanwhile Conon, now at the head of 80 ships, had sailed to 
the Cnidian Chersonese. The Rhodians thereupon revolted, 
expelled Pharax, and opened their harbour to Conon. Agesilaus 
must therefore have received these orders from home about 
strengthening the Lacedaemonian fleet with a view to crushing the 
rising power of Conon before it was too late: cp. iv. 3. 10 note; 
Paus. vi. 7.2; Justin vi. 2. 

§ 29. Meivavdpov... detpdrepov: Plutarch (Ages. 10) also censures 
the king, dpapreiv édofev, ért mpeaBurépav kal ppoviporépwy mapdvTev 
ov oxerpdpevos 7d THs maTpibos, GAG THY OikELdTHTA TYwy Kal TH yuvati 
xapi(dpevos, fis adeApos Hv 6 eicavSpos, éxeivp mapédaxe Tv vavapxiav. 


CHAPTER V 


§§ 1, 2. Tithraustes sent Timocrates to Greece to stir up war agaist 
Sparta. The latter distributed fifty talents in Thebes, Corinth and Argos. 
The Athenians took none of the money. §§ 3-7. The Thebans stirred up 
a quarrel between the Locrians and Phocians. The Thebans supported the 
former: the latter appealed to Sparta. The Lacedaemonians were glad of 
a pretext to declare war against the Thebans, and sent Lysander forward to 
collect forces at Haliartus, where Pausanias was to meet him with the 
Peloponnesian army. §§ 7-16. The Thebans sent envoys to Athens, who 
advocated for many reasons an alliance between the two states. The Assembly 
voted to enter into a defensive alliance, and Thrasybulus communicated the 
decree to the Thebans. §§ 17-21. War began, Lysander without waiting 
Jor Pausantas attacked Haliartus and was slain, whereupon his allied forces 
dispersed, §§ 21-25. Pausanias arrived on the scene and next day the 
Athenian contingent joined: the Thebans. The Spartans applied to the 
Thebans for the recovery of the corpses, which was only granted on condition 
that they left the country, On his return Pausanias was condemned to 
death, but escaped to Teyea. 


§ 1. rov’Aynoidaoy ... &k THs Actas: for the warlike operations 
of Agesilaus in the autumn of 395 in Phrygia and Paphlagonia cp. 
iv. I. 1-28, 

aipnoev, ‘to subjugate’: Paus. ili. 9. 1 Aaxedatpovios Jpece 
SiaBjvat vavow és thy 'Aciay ’Aprakép£yv rov Aapeiov aipjoortas, 
tl xp@ro, cp. il. 1. 2. 
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Troxpdrny trav ‘Pédtoy: Rhodes had recently revolted from 
Sparta: cp. iii. 4. 28 note. 

tols mpocatykdow: cp. i. 7.2 note. Plut. Ages. 15 calls them 
of Snpaywyot. 

év O7nBas. The Thebans seem to have used the Persian gold 
to coin money bearing the impress of Heracles and the Snake. 
Then after the battle of Cnidus, 394, many of the Asiatic states— 
Rhodes, Cnidus, Iasos, Samos, Ephesus, and later on Lampsacus, 
Cyzicus, and even Croton and Zacynthus in Europe—adopted this 
type, entering, it would seem, into some close relationship with 
Thebes, and forming themselves into some sort of League, in all 
probability to protect themselves against Sparta (cp. A. Holm, 
History of Greece, vol. iii. 48; Head, Coins, pp. 40, 41). The coins 
of Rhodes, Cnidus, Iasos, Samos and Ephesus are inscribed 
with SYN, 

*AvOpoxdeida: cp. § 45 Vv. 2. 31, 35- 

"Iounvia: cp. v. 2. 25-35. 

Tada&idepe@ is not further mentioned. 

Tiwodd@: cp. iv. 2.11; he advised the allies to march upon 
Sparta, 394 B.C. 

TloAvdyéer ... KuA@m: not otherwise mentioned. 

§ 2. "A@nvaio . . . od peradaBdrres: Plut. Ages. 15 states the 
contrary, rocovray (roforay, i.e. darics) yap els "AOnvas cal OnBus 
Kopuabevray kat Sadabévray trois Snaywyois ; and Pausanias (ili. 9. 8) 
actually names Cephalus and Epicrates as the recipients. Curiously 
enough Head (Coins, p. 314) is of opinion that a gold coinage was 
first instituted at Athens about 394. 

tre abrév apxeobart: no meaning can be extracted out of these 
words; cp. Critical Note. 

eis... méAets StéBaddov, ‘ began covertly to attack the Lace- 
daemonians in their respective states,’ Dakyns. For eis instead of 
mpos Cp. ii, I. 2 py twa Kal eis rods dddovs “EAAgvas StaBodny oxoiev. 

cuvictagay Kal Tas peyioras modes. In the following sections 
Xenophon speaks only of the league formed between the Thebans 
and Athenians. But Diodorus (xiv. 81, 82) relates that after the 
death of Lysander the Corinthians and Argives also joined the 
league, and their example was speedily followed by the whole of 
Euboea, the Leucadians, Acarnanians, Ambraciots, and Chalcidians. 
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The results of these alliances are apparent in the list of forces 
opposed to Sparta at the battle of Corinth: cp. iv. 2. 17; 3. 3 
note. 

§ 3. of ev rats OnBais . . . weiGovor. Similarly Isocrates (xiv. 27) 
yevouevou b€ rov KopivOtaxod modéuou dia thy Up thy TovTey 
(the Thebans). Grote (ix. 113) calls in question this statement, 
that the Thebans instigated the war between the Locrians and 
Phocians, thinking that it is due to Kenophon’s philo-Laconian 
and miso-Theban tendency: but the evidence from inscriptions 
(cp. § 1 note) shows that the Thebans at this time were carrying on 
a far more energetic foreign policy than had been previously 
supposed. Xenophon’s account moreover is borne out by Pausan- 
ias (iii. 9. 9), so that Diodorus’ jejune version of the affair (xiv. 81), 
on which Grote relies, but which says nothing about the Locrians 
at all, cannot be taken to counterbalance the united testimony 
of the two other authorities. 

Ave ... ovppdyous: for the expression cp. Thuc. v. 61 dues 
yap tas omovddas Skvovy icat mpos trols AakeSatpovious. 

ex THs audioBytnoipov . . . Tek€oa, ‘to levy money upon the 
debateable land claimed both by the Phocians and themselves 
(i.e. the Locrians).’ For the position of aug¢uByrncipov, on which 
the two datives depend, cp. iii. 2. 30. 

moddaTrAdoua, i.e. Many times as much as the Locrians had 
seized. 

§ 5. ris dvriAnpeos . . . ev AexeXela. These words must mean: 
‘the claim they put forward at Decelea to the tithe dedicated 
to Apollo,’ i.e. at the conclusion of the Peloponnesian War; cp. 
Justin v. 10, 12 interea Thebani Corinthiique legatos ad Lacedae- 
monios mittunt, qui ex manubiis portionem praedae communis 
belli periculique peterent. quibus negatis non quidem aperte 
bellum adversus Lacedaemonios decernunt, sed tacitis animis 
tantam iram concipiunt, ut subesse bellum intelligi posset. Plut. 
Lys. 27 rhs Sexdrns dyremoujcavto rod modeuov OnBaint pdvor, Traor 
@dov cuppdywy novxafévrey, As neither of these authorities 
mention Apollo or Decelea (indeed the booty, we learn, was 
conveyed by Lysander to Sparta), Breitenbach wishes to read 
rns Sexarns TAS ek delas. 

emt rov Tletpaa... uy ovorpareverv: cp. ii, 4. 30. 
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iepa ... €ppuay: cp. iii. 4. 4. 

ov8’ eis... auvertpdrevov: cp. iii, 4. 3. This fact was not 
previously mentioned by Xenophon. 

§ 6. povpay ... pawoy: cp. iii, 2.23 note. Pausanias (iii..9. 11) 
relates that before the declaration of war the Athenians sent 
ambassadors to Sparta to implore the Lacedaemonians to refer the 
points in dispute to arbitration, but that the ambassadors were 
indignantly dismissed. 

Avoaydpov ; Lysander must have returned to Sparta in.the spring 
of 395 (cp. iii. 4. 20). According to Plutarch (Ages. 20; Lys. 24) 
he at once began organizing an extensive conspiracy against 
Agesilaus, which the king only discovered after his death. 

Oiraious kat “Hpakdewras. According to Diod. xiv. 38, in 
399 B.C. Herippidas quelled a revolt which had arisen at Heraclea 
with great severity, and expelled the Oetaeans from their homes, 
to which they were restored by the Boeotians five years afterwards. 

eis “AXtaprov in the NW. of Boeotia. The design of the Spartans 
was to attack Boeotia on the north and south sides simultaneously. 

’Opxouevious amwéornoe. Orchomenus was the second city of 
the Boeotian League and was always jealous of the Theban 
supremacy. Moreover, at this time her government was .aristo- 
cratical, while Thebes was in the hands of the democrats. In 364 
the Thebans razed the city to the ground; cp. Introd. p. xxxiii. 

§ 7. ra dtaBarnpia: cp. iii. 4.-3 note. 

€evayovs: Spartan officers, whose duty it was to collect and com- 
mand the contingents from the allied states: cp. iv. 2.19; v.2.75 
Ages. 2.10; Resp. Laced. 13.4; Thuc. ii. 75 and Appendix, p. 349. 

Aéyovras: for the present instead of the future participle cp. 
il. 4. 37. 

§ 8. as Ynpicapévoy: for os with the genitive absolute cp. ili. 
4.13 vi. 5. 10. For the fact cp. il. 2. 19. 

7 mods... eis dynp: Isocr. xiv. 31 lays the blame on the whole 
Theban state: cp. the similar excuse which the Thebans made for 
their Medism in the Persian War: Thuc. iii.62. Plutarch (Lys. 15) 
gives the name of the Theban spokesman as Erianthus. 

xaOjpevos in the assembly of the Peloponnesian allies. 

emt roy Tlerpaa: cp. li. 4. 30. 

ph overparevew adrois. Curiously enough the Theban orator 

XEN. HELL, I 
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is made by Xenophon to say nothing of the great services the 
Thebans rendered to Thrasybulus and the other Athenian demo- 
crats in exile at the time: cp. Plut. Lys. 27. 

§ 9. rév év dorer: the oligarchs in the city of Athens as opposed 

to the democrats in Peiraeus. 

adixdpevor: cp. ii. 4. 28 ff. 

moAAy Suvdpet, the so-called military dative; cp. v. 2. 4. 

mapéSocav: cp. Thrasybulus’ speech, ii. 4. 41. 

ro... elvat, ‘as far as they were concerned’: infinitive 
absolute; cp. Anab. i. 6. 9 ayod} 7 quiv Td Kata TodTov Elva rods 
eOéNovras idovs ed moety; Anab. vi. 6. 23 atrot rd éni rovra 
drroAdAapev ; Goodwin, M. T. 781. The perfect indicative dmokwXarte 
expresses the certainty of the result. 

§ 10, elds yevéoOar: the aorist instead of the future and with- 
out ay expresses more immediate probability ; cp. § 14, and Anab. 
iv. 6.9 dAXous edkds rovT@y OuppovyTwy mrelovs mpooyeved Gat. 

ort d€ moAAwy dipxovor, ‘because they rule many’; cp. Goodwin, 
M. T. 377. 

§ 11. ’Apyeiot: for the hostility of Argos towards Sparta cp. 
Thuc. ii. 9; v. 28, 41, 69; and ii. 4. 1 note. 

§ 12. "HAeiot: cp. iii. 2. 30. 

ri popev, The meaning is obvious: the construction requires 
some infinitive (e. g. yeyy@oxerv) to be supplied. 

eiAwras dpyootds. Perhaps an oratorical exaggeration: no 
instance is known. 

§ 13. eénmarnxéres. The freedom of Hellas had been the Spartan 
watchword in the Peloponnesian War: cp. Thuc. ii. 8; iv. 85, 108, 
1213 v.9. 

dpporray . . . déxa avdpav. In Asia Lysander’s decarchies 
seem all to have disappeared (cp. iii. 4. 2 note), although many of 
the harmosts still continued in power supported by Lacedae- 
monian garrisons; cp. iv. 8. 5. Moreover in Europe, Demosthenes 
(xviii. 96, quoted § 16) says, the Spartans at this time maintained 
harmosts and garrisons in the towns of Euboea, Boeotia, and 
Megara, and upon Aegina and other islands of the Aegean. 

§ 14. 4On peyiorous: 76n like 67 strengthens the superlative ; cp. 
Thue. vi. 31 peyerros 7dn Sidmdovs. 

Tay mwmore, SC, yevonevwy, which is usually expressed: cp. v. 4. I. 
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7@ mavri strengthens the comparative éppwpeveorépas: .cp. ii. 
3. 22 w&s od radra TO Travri exelvav ddikdrepa 3 

§ 15. AaxeSaipoviov mdeoveéia: the abstract substantive is more 

emphatic than e. g. i8peorixy dpxn. 

vonifopey . . - qwerépa, ‘we think that we are inviting you to 
benefits far greater for your state than for ours’; for the position 
of peifo dyaGa ... 77 ode cp. § 3 audio Byrncipov. 

§ 16. eyyndioavro Bonbeiv. For the treaty cp. CIA. ii. 6; Lysias 
xvi. 13: it was made in the name of the Boeotians, the other 
Boeotian states acknowledging at the time the supremacy of 
Thebes. About the same time Athens concluded a treaty with 
the Opuntian Locrians: cp. CIA. ii. 7. 

@pacvPovros, last mentioned ii. 4. 40-43. 

Grroxpwdpevos 76 Wnpiopa, i.e. communicating the decree to the 
Thebans by way of answer. 

dreyicrov . . . Ietpatds: Dem. xviii. 96, alluding to the 
same event, Aakedatpovioy yijs Kat Oaddrrns dpxdvrwy Kat Ta 
KvKA@ THS *ArriKis Katexovt@y Appoorais Kat gpovpais, EvBouav, 
Tavaypay, tiv Bowwtiay dmracav, Méyapa, Atywav, KNewvds, tras GAdas 
vngous, ob vais, ov Teixn THS méAEws TéTE KEKTNErns, eEnAOETE eis 
“AXiaprov. 

§ 17. rév kat’ éxeiva ywopiov, ‘of the places in those parts’: 
repeated, v. I. 7. 

epOn tov Mavoaviav: cp. Paus. iii. 5. 4. 

§ 18. obxése . . . exon dvépeve. The participial clause and verb 
form one notion, and thus are both negatived by ovkére: ‘he no 
longer waited quietly for’: cp. Thuc. i. 141 dray pyre Bovdeurypio 
évl ypapevor mapaxphpd re 6&éws eriredOot. 

émetOev: ‘tried to persuade.’ 

§ 19. of OnBaior...€Bondovy: Plut. (Lys. 28) gives a rather different 
account. The Thebans had obtained information of his advance 
from a letter, addressed to Pausanias, to hasten his arrival, which 
had accidently fallen into their hands. Thereupon they marched 
to the aid of the town, part of their forces however remaining some 
distance outside. Lysander, after waiting the best part of the day 
for Pausanias, with his army posted on a hill in front of the town, 
at last advanced towards the wall. While the Thebans outside 
fell upon his rear, those within together with the Haliartians 
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suddenly threw open the gates, fell upon Lysander and slew him, 
and routed the rest with great loss. 

of re SmAirat.xai of immeis: in apposition to of @nPaior. 

énérepa .. . etre... eire. The double interrogative is intro- 
duced by the ‘usual érérepa, which however is not followed by 7, 
but the two clauses are separately expressed by etre . .. etre: cp. 
Isocr. xii. 76 érdrepov 8 €0 ind wdvrav aipebels ctr’ adros krnodpevos, 
ovk exw A€yetv. 

mpos ras wiAas: the accusative because of the idea of motion 
implied in gornxe, ‘has been stood at the gates.’ 

droGavévros: he was slain by Neochorus, anative of Haliartus ; 
Plut. Lys. 29; de Pyth. orac. p. 408 b: cp. Paus. iii. 5. 5. 

ro 8pos: the Libethrion, a northern spur of Mount Helicon: cp. 
Paus. ix. 34. 4. 

§ 20. tmehdpBavey adrévs: according to Diod. xiv. 81 the main 
body of the Boeotians halted at the foot of the hill and only two 
hundred of them continued the pursuit up its steep sides. 

of émXtrat: the Lacedaemonians. 
airéy: the Boeotians. 
mrelous #) Staxdoroc: Plut. (Lys. 28) says 300, who were thus in 
the forefront of the fight to clear themselves from the charge of 
Laconizing, which had been brought against them. 
§ 21. dvehaivero: Plut. Lys. 29 éx Wrarady eis Ocomias ropevoptrg. 
épacay, ‘people said,’ ‘it was said’: cp. vi. 2.65 4.12; 5. 26. 

§ 22. of ’A@nvaioc: under Thrasybulus, to whom the Thebans on 
advancing to Haliartus had entrusted the defence of their city: 
Plut. Lys, 28. 

Td... peitov pdunpa éyévero: notwithstanding the order of the 
words, 7d Ppdynua must be subject, and pet{ov predicate. 
moNepctpyous Kal mevTnkovTnpas: cp. Appendix, p. 347. 

§ 23. Aoyifdpevos ... eAoyiCovro Se... dia wdvra tadra edogev adrois. 
An anacoluthon: the participial clause is resumed with an inde- 
pendent sentence éAoyifovro S¢. 

Kol) év ré\e: the officers previously mentioned, not the 
Ephors. 

ein. . dmokexopykol, ..7KodovOovy ... oTpaTevowwTo... etn... CKELVTO, 
The imperfect indicatives are inserted in these dependent clauses 
because they refer to definite and continuing facts, earlier in time 
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than that expressed by Aoy:fépevos and éAoyitevro, which in oratio 
recta could themselves only be expressed by the imperfect tense. 

76 8€ atr&y ddtyov: for the weakness of the Lacedaemonian 
cavalry cp. vi. 4. Io. 

tavs ard rv mipyev: cp. iii, 1. 22 note. 

padiov ein: the optative after dore because it is in oratio 
obligua: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 605. 

§ 24. ef dre dmtévar. The infinitive is used in its general signifi- 
cation so that no definite subject is added. In 424 B.C. after the 
battle of Delium the Thebans also refused to deliver up the 
Athenian corpses except under the like conditions. The Athenians 
asserted that such a condition was an act of impiety, and success- 
fully maintained their point: Thuc. iv. 98. 

abvpos anjoay: dmjoay is not idly repeated, because in the 
second sentence thé chief idea is the contrast between dévpos and 
UBpiotiKSs. 

ei kal... émtBain, ‘if any (Lacedaemonian) trespassed ever so 
little upon any of the lands by the wayside, they chased him back 
with blows into the roads.’ 

§ 25. torepnoeev ...émeparo, The change of mood is not easily 
explicable: perhaps Xenophon wished to express that the first 
charge was more open to doubt; cp. v. 3. 12. 

tmoomdvdous GAN’ od paxn: not omovdais ddd’ od pdxn, because 
troordvdous avatpeio Oat is the ordinary technical phrase. 

AaBdv, ‘though he had them in his power.’ According to 
Paus. iii. 5. 6 the king was tried on this charge immediately after 
his return from Athens, and only acquitted by a narrow majority of 
votes: cp. ii. 4. 39. 

els Teyéav: cp. Plut. Lys. 30 kdkei xareBiwoev ixérns ev 76 
repéver Ths ‘AOnvas. 

éredevrnoe: not before 385 B.C.: cp. v. 2. 3. 

ravr’ émpax6n: for the events which Xenophon here omits to 
narrate cp. Introd. p. xxix; Diod. xiv, 82. 
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BOOK IV 


CHAPTER I 


§§1-14. Agesilaus ravaged Phrygia, winning many cities over to his side 
and entered Paphlagonia, where at the instigation of Spithridates he formed 
an alliance with its king, Olys. He also arranged a marniage between Otys 
and Spithnidates’ daughter. §§ 15-28. Agesilaus wintered at Dascyleum. 
His foragers were worsted in a skirmish with Pharnabazus. Herippidas, 
informed by Spithridates that the satrap was encamped at Caue, successfully 
surprised the camp; but a quarrel over the booty led to the desertion of 
Spithnidates and the Paphlagonians to Sardis—much to the vexation of 
Agesilaus. §§ 29-41. An interview was arranged between Agesilaus and 
Pharnabazus, from which, though Pharnabazus declined Agesilaus’ offers, 
they parted mutual friends, the king promising to leave the satrap’s territory. 
Agesilaus also formed a warm attachment to Pharnabazus’ son. 


§ 1. dua peronmpo. The narrative broken off in iii. 4. 29 is here 
resumed. 

§ 2. SmOpiddrov: cp. iii. 4. 10. 

tovrov ... Tov ddiordyat. The infinitival clause stands in 
apposition to and explains rovrov. 

§ 3. "Orus. The name of the king of the Paphlagonians is given 
as Cotys in Ages. 3. 4 and by Plut. Ages. 9; as Thys by Theopomp. 
fr. 198; and as Thyus by Cor. Nep. Dat. 2. 

kahovdpevos ... ovx dveBeBnxet. It appears from Anab. v. 6. 8 
that this must have happened before the summer of 400 B.c. 

inréas: inmeiay, fv adtrol of BdpBapor vopifovar xpeirrw elvat 
dndons ths Baothéws tmmeias, Anab. 1. c. 

§ 4. guyddos dvdpds, sc. rv Ovyarépa: Spithridates by joining 
Agesilaus had become ¢uyds. 

§ 5. rv rpidkovra, i.e. rdv wept ‘Hpummiday: cp. iii. 4. 20. 

§ 6. ri & od péddo, sc. €opaxévat, ‘why should I not have seen 
him?’ i.e. ‘to be sure I have seen him’: cp. mas yap ob péAde; 
Plat. Phaed. 78 b. 
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§ 7. oS: the antecedent is 1d dyecOat yuvaixa xaddiorny odcar. 

§ 11. Bovhopeve. The dative of the person after efvar and yiyvecat 
is followed by the participles Bovdopere, Soper, dopéra, dxopévp 
instead of a clause with a finite verb: éxeivp Bovdopévm éori= 
exetvos Boiderat. Cp. v. 3. 13 Gu d€ ob TO Aynathde dxOopéve Taira. 

& ‘Hpurmiba: cp. § 5 note. 

§ 12. xal jpeis: in opposition to the thirty. 

§ 13. rédos: adverbial: ‘in fine,’ ‘in short.’ 

§ 14. r0xn dya6q, ‘cum bona fortuna.’ 

jjpos : the spring of 394. 

Won, Sat once’: cp. Anab. i. 4. 16 eyo pér, & avydpes, Fn 
vpas €Trawwa, 

§ 15. émi rovrois, ‘having shaken hands upon it, i.e. to seal the 
compact. 

KahAlay, also mentioned in Ages. 8. 3. 

Aackvdeiov: cp. ili. 4. 13. 

Ojpar: the Persian grandees carefully preserved their game: 
cp. Anab. i. 2.7; Cyrop. i. 4. 11. 

§ 16. wapéppet: the imperfect carries the reader back to the time 
of which the author is speaking: cp. ii. i. 21. 

ovv mpovopais, i.e. with regularly organized plundering ex- 
peditions. ovy is used in an almost instrumental sense, because 
mpovopzai denotes the troops employed on the expeditions as well as 
the expeditions themselves: cp. Anab. v. 1. 7 dAAd@ poe doxet ody 
mpovopais hapBdverv ra émirndera, GAdws b€ py wAavacOat, ws o@{noe ; 
Polyb. iv. 73. 4 ras péy mpovopds emapnke kata ths Xopas, 

§ 17. eomappévots: cp. iii. 4. 22. 

Gppara... dpenavnpdpa: cp. Anab. i. 8, 10 efyov 8€ ra Spérava 
éx trav a&dvav els mAdytoy dmorerapéva Kai tnd trois Sidpots eis yay 
Brénovra, ws Biakdrrewy ér@ évrvyydvotey : Cyrop. vi. I, 30. 

§ 18. és eis: instead of els: cp. § 19; v. 2. 40. 

§ 19. 7d dOpody, ‘the compact mass,’ Dakyns. 

§ 20. rpiry i} rerdprn: for the omission of the article cp. i. 6. 20. 

§ 21. @Adous, i.e. other than hoplites: cp. ii. 4. 9. 

Togovrous, i. e, aS numerous as the hoplites. 

§ 22. éOuero, sc. 6 “Hpemmidas. 

§ 23. of GAXou rpidkovra: cp. iii, 4.8, 20. Herippidas was himself 
one of the commissioners, 
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§ 24. emurecdy ... moddot érecov. The nom. absolute éemurecav 
is probably to be explained as ananacoluthon. Xenophon might have 
written moAAovs dréxreive instead of moAXot éeooy: cp. ii. 2. 3. 

otparoredcia: this form instead of the usual orparoréde is never 
used by Xenophon elsewhere. 

avroi: the men in the camp as opposed to the mpoudaky. 

@\Xa 6) ofa, ‘other gear such as a man like Pharnabazus 
would have,’ Dakyns: cp. iv. 5. 4. 

§ 25. adore GAAy: cp. Plut. Ages. 11 [6 SapydBalos] éxwv del ra 
mreiota oly €avTd rev ripioy Kal dyannrav éexdper kat tmepevyey 
GAXore ahdaxsce THs xapas peOdpipevos. 

§ 26. tmoornoas, as distinguished from émorjoas, implies not 
only ‘to post,’ but ‘to post in order to intercept’: cp. Anab. iv. 1. 
14 brogrnaarres ev crevd of orparnyoi, et rt evpioxotey TOY elpypevwy pI) 
agetpevor. 

Aadvpor@Aas: Spartan officials: cp. Resp. Lac. 13. 11 fy be 
Anida Gyov [ts €dOy], mpds Aadhvpomadas [rovroy 6 Baaidredls 
drroméurret]. 

§ 27. "Aptatov: Anab. i. 8. 5; ii. 1. 4; 4. 1: Ariaeus, 6 Kupou 
Umapxos, commanded the Asiatic troops stationed on the left wing 
at the battle of Cunaxa, After the death of Cyrus, the Greek 
generals offered to place him on the Persian throne; but he 
preferred to make his peace with Artaxerxes. 

morevoarres, i.e. trusting that he could make their peace with 
the king, because he too had once been guilty of the same crime 
of rebellion. . 

§ 28. MeyaBdrov: son of Spithridates and favourite of Agesilaus: 
cp. Ages. 5. 4 ff.; Plut. Ages. 11. 

§ 30. fkovoev, sc. Agesilaus. 

mapiv, sc. Apollophanes. 

domep etxe, ‘just as he was’: *without further ceremony,’ 
Dakyns. 

§ 32. giros wat cippaxos: cp. i. 6, 24 for the history of the 
event alluded to. 

Sorep Ticoahépvous: cp.i. 1. 315 5.9. 

§ 33. ws... &yw for bore... Za: cp. iv. 4. 16, &e. 

kaTakexoupéeva ... KaTakexavpeva, Chiastic: the former refers to 
bév8pa, the latter to olkjpara. 
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_ bras... drodthévat: ‘how'this can be the conduct of men who 
know the meaning of gratitude.’ dodidévac is dependent upon 
> 7 
ETLOTALEVOY. 

§ 34. émpoxvrOnoay airév, never used elsewhere with an accu- 
sative of the person. 

kat ois éfeywpévois, ‘go-to. war even with their guest- 
friends.’ 

§ 35. cuveBovdrevov : sc. to make this exchange. 

Yevopnev@ . «. mpookuvovrta .. . €xovra. The transition from the 
dative to the accusative is explained by the difference of meaning: 
yevonévm expresses a condition, mpooxuvodvra ... €xovra together 
with ¢yy its results. 

§ 36. dpodovAous: cp. ili. 1. 26 note. 

imnxdous: used as a substantive: cp. § 37; Cyrop.v. 5. 27. 
p} odxi: the double negative is due to the notion of hindrance 
implied in rivos dy déos: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 807. 

§ 37. rovovréy Te... €oriv: a parenthesis: ‘so strong, it seems, 
is the force of honour,’ Grote ix. 101. 

§ 39. Kadds ere dv: cp. Anab. ii. 6. 28 ére wpaios dy, 

Mépynosd vuv: vuv is rarely used in prose: for another instance 
after an imperative cp. v. I. 32 ire vuv. 

éxovros ... *Iéaiov: genitive absolute: Plut. Ages. 13 calls 
the secretary Adaeus. 

§ 40. PapyaBdfov dmodnpia. Pharnabazus was absent from his 
satrapy a considerable time after the battle of Cnidus in 394-393 
(iv. 8. 1-9), and again during the negotiations before the peace of 
Antalcidas (v. 1. 28) in 388-387: cp. Plutarch (Ages. 13) xpdér 
mepidvre Toy oikoy droarepnOevros adrov Kat uydvros ind Tay adekpav 
eis TleAomdvynooy icxupas émepedetro. 

épacbévros airod: genitive absolute. 

éros dy: for the optative with dy in a final sentence cp. iv. 8. 
16; Goodwin, M. T., App. iv. 

6c’ éxeivoy, i.e. the Persian. 

rd orddwov : accusative of respect after ¢yxpiOein. 

péyotos ... Tay maidoy. Xenophon evidently means that the 
boy, although he was too young, was desirous of competing with 
the men in the stadium race. Plutarch (Ages. 13), mistaking 
Xenophon’s meaning, represents that the boy was so péyas kal 
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oxdnpds, that he was in danger of being excluded from the boys’ 


contest. 
894-393 B.C. 


§ 41. els OnBns wediov: S. of Mt. Ida in the Troad: cp. Anab. 

vii. 8. 73 Her. vii. 42. 

*Aorupnvis: 70 stades to the W. of Thebe; cp. Strabo, xiii. 
613. 

mapeokevevdtero ... mopevodpevos: without &s, as in Thuc. ii. 91 
mapeckevdfovro duvvovpevot. In all other passages Xenophon uses 
ws with the fut. part. after wapacxevdleo Oat. 

dvwrdrw. The march of the Ten Thousand through the enemy’s 
country and his own successes filled Agesilaus with the ambitious 
dreams of an Alexander the Great. 


CHAPTER II 


§§ 1-8. The Spartans recalled Agesilaus, who with much regret prepared 
to obey the summons. He left Euxenus behind him with 4,000 men, and 
set out across the Hellespont at the head of a large and well-appointed army. 
§§ 9-15. Anistodemus commanded the Spartan army. The enemy assembled 
at Corinth, and following the advice of Timolaus resolved to advance upon 
Sparta. But when they had marched as far as the Nemea, the Lacedae- 
montans were already at Sicyon, and continued their advance tll they were 
only ten stades distant froma the enemy. §§ 16,17. The Lacedaemonians 
numbered 13,500 foot and 600 horse besides light troops: the enemy 
mustered 24,000 foot, 1,550 horse, besides a considerable body of light troops. 
§§ 18-23. Battle of the Nemea—In engaging both armies swerved towards 
the right. The Lacedaemonians on the right wing far outflanked the 
Athenians opposed to them and easily defeated them, though all their allies 
were fairly beaten. The Lacedaemonians, however, successively routed the 
Argives, Corinthians, and some of the Thebans, as they returned from their 
pursuit, and thus finally gained the victory. 


§ 1. of 82 Aaxedaiuduo. At this point Xenophon resumes his 
narrative of events in Greece, interrupted at iii. 5. 25. 
Ta xpnyara: cp. iii. 5. 1. 
Tas peyloras médets ouvertykvias: cp. ili, 5. 2 cuvicragay Kai 
ras peyioras médeus mpds GAAHAaS. 
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§ 2. "Em«vdiSav: if Schneider’s conjecture in v. 4. 39 be right, he 
was afterwards slain by the Theban cavalry not far from Thespiae in 
378 B.C. during Agesilaus’ first invasion of Boeotia. Plutarch’s 
account (Ages. 15) of the message of Epicydidas and the ready 
obedience of the king is worthy of study. 

§ 3. dvayxaiov... 7 marpidi: Plut. (Apo. Lacon. 41) quotes from 
Agesilaus’ letter to the Ephors—dpyo yap otk énavrg dpxdy, ddda 
TG mode Kal Tots guppdyxots. 

ov #7: an emphatic negative, the fear expressed by jz) émAdOw- 
pat being denied by od: cp. Cyrop. iii. 2. 8 of ’Appénoe ob ph 
dé£wvrat rods wodepiovs: Goodwin, M. T. 296. 

§ 5. Ev€evoy dppoorny: cp. iii. 1. 4 OfBpeva dppoorny; iv. 8 1, 3; 
and Appendix, p. 348. No further mention is made of Euxenus 
and his troops. 

of noddoi Tv orpariaray. Although the representatives of the 
Asiatic allies had voted BonOeiv 17 Aaxedaipom, the majority of the 
soldiers themselves, i.e. the Asiatic contingents and mercenaries, 
preferred to stay in Asia. 

mTpocime... as... Ooowv: instead of a direct object, e.g. &OXa, 
after mpoeime, the participial clause is added for the sake of clearness. 

§ 6. edxpivety does not occur elsewhere, though the compound 
Sevxpeveiv, in the sense of ‘to keep in good order,’ is common: cp. 
Oecon. 8. 6 Stevepinpevovs dmdiras. If the reading be retained, 
the passage must be translated ‘that it was their duty to keep their 
men on the march in good order.’ Of the conjectures, for which cp. 
Critical Note, Kurz’s gives the most satisfactory meaning: dcris 
Tovs orparevopévous Sievkpevel. 

§ 7. €\arrov: adverbial for dm’ éddrrovos, like m)éov, iii. 4. 13. 

adné: cp. Anab. i. 1. 9 orpdrevpa ovvédekev dd rovrav ray 
xpnudrev. 

Togovray ... KkareckevdaOn. ‘ However, though so large a sum 
was expended, arms worth a great deal of money were obtained 
for the expedition.’ Dindorf’s conjecture xpyydrey, mdpmrodda omaha 
would make the meaning much clearer, which evidently is that the 
weapons so obtained were worth a great deal more than the cost of 
the prizes: cp. Critical Note. 

§ 8. 8&8: according to Paus. iii. 9. 12, from Abydos to Sestos. 

Mévackos ...”Opoirmos: nothing more is known of them. 
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*Hpumidas : cp. iv. 1. 11-20. 

els dnd modes : distributive like éva dé duafs, li. 4. 23. 

Bactdets, i.e. Xerxes in 480 B.C.: cp. Ages. 2. 1 fv éyavotay 
60dv 6 BdpBapos emoujcaro, TavTny peioy  €v pyvi Karnvucev 6 
*Aynoidaos. 

§ 9. év d€ rovr@, ‘meanwhile’: Xenophon here.returns to events 
in Greece, which he had left in § 1. 

*Aynotmodts : the son of the exiled king, Pausanias: cp. Paus. 
iii. 5. 7. 

tov yévous: of the royal family : cp. iii. 3. 3. 

mpddixov: cp. Plut. Lyc. 3 rots d€ rév dppavav Baordéwr enerpé- 
trovs Aakedatpovtot mpodixous oydpator. 

§ 10. cuverdeypévor: in Corinth, Diod. xiv. 82. 

éBovdevovro: sc. of evavTiot. 

§ 11. Ttwddaos: one of the demagogues, who had received the 

Persian gold through Timocrates, iii. 5. 1. 

épowv , . . oldymep: the same correlative particles are used 
Cyrop. i. 4. 113 5. 10. 

loxupérepoy: without rocoura, as ji. 2. 2. 

§ 12. evOev = exei evOev, 

7 mip: the article expresses the we//-hnown means of destruc- 
tion. 

§ 13. wept Hyepovias: cp. the compromise between the Thebans 
and the Athenians as to the battle array, § 18. 

eis 6néaous, ‘how many deep’: cp. els dvo, iii. 1, 22. 

tiv apdiadov: cp. Critical Note. The text seems hopelessly 
corrupt : dudiados is a poetic word, meaning ‘sea-girt.’ To supply 
66dv with Leonclavius is not in accordance with the facts ; for the 
Lacedaemonians evidently marched by the straight inland road 
through Tegea and Mantinea to Sicyon. No conjecture hitherto 
made gives a satisfactory meaning: cp. Grote ix. 130. 

§ 14. ev 77 Newég... €v r@ TixvOr, ‘in the district near the Nemea 
...in the district of Sicyon’: cp. iv. 4. 15 «fs @Atodvra euBadwy ; 
v. 2.25 ws 8 éyevorvro ev Or Bais, corpatomedetourto éEw tis mdAEas. 
The Nemea is the brook flowing between Corinth and Sicyon. 

avtoy, i.e. Tov Aakedatpovior. 
*Emteixecay: its situation is doubtful; in iv. 4.13 Xen. says that 
it was fortified by Praxitas (in 392 ?) iva ppovptoy etn mpd ris pidtas 
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Tois ouppdayors. It must have been on some high ground near the 
Nemea, not far from the sea. 
éx trav imepdegiar, ‘ from above’: cp. vii. 4. 13 é& bmepdekiou. 
atrous, i. e. ros AaxeSatpovious. 
§ 15. karéBnoay: supply of Aakedatpdueoe. 
of érepot = of dytimadot: so vii. 5. 8 
dred Odvres : Grote (ix. 129) very properly defends this, the MSS. 
reading, against the vulgate éeweNOdvres. After a general advance to- 
wards Sicyon, keeping to the high ground, where their light-armed 
troops came into conflict with the enemy, the Corinthian allies seem 
now to have retired (dwe\ddvres), and encamped near the Nemea, 
some five or six miles from Corinth, still on rough and rocky ground, 
tiv xapddpay : cp. Diod. xiv. 83 yevouevns 8¢ rapardtews mapa rév 
Nepéay rorapdy: Aeschines ii. 168 ray Nepedda kadovpévny xapddpav. 
§ 16. HAeiov... Aacwwviov, Hence it appears that the arrange- 
ments made at the end of the Elean War, 397 B.C., still continued ‘ 
cp. iii. 2. 30, 31. 
Kpires rogérat, mercenaries : cp. Thuc. ii. 9; vii. 57. 
Mapyavéwy ... Aetpivov ...’Audidddrwv : cp. ili, 2. 30 note. 
éxexetpiay, i.e. a holy truce during a festival; from iv. 4. 15 it 
appears that the governing party at Phlius were not very well dis- 
posed towards Sparta, so that the truce was probably a mere excuse, 
as so often in the case of the Argives: cp. iv. 7. 2. 
§ 17. ‘Opxopeéror: cp. iii. 5. 6 note. 
mAeoy Hv: cp. Critical Note. Some words seem to have dropped 
out: for Wray or Wedd» without the article can scarcely mean that 
the light-armed troops together with those of the Corinthians were 
more numerous than those of the Lacedaemonians. Of hoplites 
Xenophon’s items give a total to the Lacedaemonians of 13,500, 
and to the enemy of 24,000. But on the Lacedaemonian side the 
contingents of some of the states do not seem to be mentioned: for 
he has not included the Tegeate and Mantinean contingents of 
which he himself speaks in § 13, nor again the Achaean over against 
whom the Athenians were at first posted, § 18. Diodorus (xiv. 82) 
does not help us to solve the difficulty: he estimates the Lace- 
daemonian infantry at 23,000, and the Corinthian and their allies 
at only 15,000. 
*Axapvaves : Wachsmuth’s conjecture Alvaves is made extremely 
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probable by the fact that in the list of allies (iv. 3. 15) who fought 
at Coronea all these names reappear except the Acarnanians, in 
whose place stand the Aenianes. In iii. 5. 6 the Aenianes are 
mentioned in connexion with the Melians. 

§ 18. gos ev... elyov: cp. Introd. p.xxx. Xenophon’s narrative 
is so bald, that the motive of the Thebans is by no means clear. 
Either the Thebans were afraid of the Lacedaemonians, or the 
holding of the right wing may have implied the commandership-in- 
chief for the day (cp. § 13 mept nyepovias Svempdrtovro) : against the 
first hypothesis may be urged the bravery of the Thebans a few 
weeks later at Coronea in fighting the Spartans hand to hand. 
Against the second nothing much can be said, except that in the 
time of Epaminondas at any rate the Thebans peculiarly affected 
the left wing. 

rov els éxxaidexa, to be taken as a substantive: ‘the formation 
into sixteen deep.’ This apparently was the depth agreed upon in 
§ 13 dres py Niav Babeias ras hdrayyas To.ovpevat al méAets KUKAOTW 
Tois Tohepiows mapéxorer, The ordinary depth of the Greek phalanx 
was eight only: cp. Thuc. v. 68. 

BaGeiay mavredds: for the position of the adverb cp. v. 3. 2 
OAiyny mavtehas. 

Thy dddayya: their own division or phalanx. 

ént ra defid: Thucydides (v. 71) notices this tendency of all 
Greek armies, due to the soldiers’ desire to keep the right or 
unshielded side out of reach of the enemy. 

Tay Todeuiov: the genitive depends on tepéxoter. 

§ 19. ématdmcay, sc. of modéptor. 

fevayol: cp. ili. 5.7; Appendix, p. 349. 

TO Hyoupévw, neuter: ‘the leading company’; cp. Anab. 
ii. 2. 4. 

ai pev é€£ gudai... ai 8é rérrapes. The Athenian military 
organization was based on their political division into ten tribes, cp. 
Thuc. ii. 4.4; vi.98. For the article cp.i. 1.18. Lysias (xvi. 15) tells 
how specially ill his own tribe fared in this encounter. 

§ 20. ti "Ayporépa: a name of Artemis, Cp. Resp. Lac. 13. 8 
6rav yap épavrev 48n Trav Todepiov xipaipa odayidtyra, avdeiv te 
mdyras Tovs mapdvras avAntas vdpos kal undéva Aakedapovioy darepdre- 
TOV elvat 
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THY xipatpay : the article expresses the customary nature of the 
sacrifice. 

éxarépwy: the partitive genitive stands as subject to émimror, as 
as if it were éxarépwv twés. 

§ 21. dcov... ray "AOnvaiey : i.e. the six Athenian tribes opposite 
to them: the partitive genitive depends on écop. 

éropevorro, i.e. towards the left. 

avréy, i.e. of the Athenians in the four tribes: the partitive 
genitive is helped out by the following ef rs. For ef ris cp. Anab. 
V. 3. 3 of b€ GAAot awadovro ind Te Tay wodeulov Kal xidvos Kal el Tis 
voo@. 

§ 22. mapeivat, from rapinut: ‘Some one, it is said, shouted, “ Let 
their front ranks pass,”’ Dakyns. 

els ra yupyd: their right or unshielded side. 

§ 23. ra reiyn, i.e. of Corinth, as appears from what follows. 
Xenophon by éreira dé after 75 ev mpHrov seems to imply that the 
first fugitives were admitted, but that soon afterwards the gates were 
shut. . Demosthenes (xx. 53) says that at first the philo-Laconian 
party refused to open the gates, but that afterwards their opponents 
dvéwtav tas midas jpiv Bia tay moddGr. 


CHAPTER III 


§§ 1, 2. At Amphipolis Dercylidas met Agesilaus with the news of the 
victory and was sent by the king to Asia to encourage the allies with these 
tidings. §§ 3-9. As he marched across Thessaly, Agesilaus was much 
annoyed by the Thessalian cavalry hanging on his rear. At last he ordered 
his own cavalry to charge them: they were completely routed, and he then 
continued his march without hindrance as far as Boeotia, §§ 10-14. On 
the frontiers Agesilaus heard of the defeat and death of the admiral Pisander 
at Cnidus. To keep up the heart of his soldiers he ann d that Pisand 
had been killed in the moment of victory. §§ 15-20. Battle of Coronea— 
The hostile forces met on the plain of Coronea. The Argives fled before 
Agesilaus, who commanded the right wing, without a blow. Herippidas and 
the Asiaticallies were victorious in the centre: but on the left the Thebans cut 
completely through the Orchomenians. Then they tried to make their way to 
their allies, who had fled to the slopes of Helicon. Agesilaus intercepted 
them so that only a portion fought their way through, §§ 21-23. Next 
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day Agesilaus ordered a trophy to be set up, and the Thebans sent heralds to 
recover their dead. Then Agesilaus dedicated a tithe of his spoils at Delphi; 
while Gylis, the polemarch, led the army through Phocis into Locris. The 
Locrians attacked his rear, and slew him and many of his staff. : 


§ 1. “O d€”Aynoitaos ; Xenophon here takes up the narrative inter- 

rupted at iv. 2. 8 

omevdav éx tis “Agias. According to Plutarch (Ages. 16) the 
king marched without opposition as far as the country of the 
Trallians, whose feeble resistance he overcame without difficulty. 

Aepxvdidas, last mentioned as one of Agesilaus’ envoys to 
Tissaphernes in 396 B.C. (iii, 4. 6). In the interval he must 
have returned to Sparta. 

vuxgev, ‘are victorious’: present tense as in § 13. 

éxt® . . . mapmdnOeis: Ages. 7. 5 dcr pev Aakedatpovior, eyyts 
dé pvptoe tev modeuiov. Diod. xiv. 83 estimates the loss of the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies at 1,100, and of their opponents at 
2,800. According to the Ages. I. c. the king exclaimed on hearing 
the news, ged, & ‘EAAds, émdre of viv reOvnkdres ixavot joav .Covres 
uikay paxdpevot mdvras Tous BapBapous. 

§ 2. ovumépmovoa: for the fact cp. iv. 2. 4. 

eixés . . . etvat: for the present infinitive cp. ili. 5. 10 note. 
EvOuporépous: kata cvveow, as if wodiras had preceded. 
épapev : cp. iv. 2. 3. 

§ 3. Gerradiay: cp. Introd. p. xxix. Xenophon has omitted alto- 
gether to record the expedition of Jsmenias the Theban northwards 
in the winter months, 395-394. From Diod. (xiv. 82) it appears that 
Ismenias at the head of 2,000 Boeotians and Argives first helped 
Medius, the tyrant of Larisa, to expel the Lacedaemonian garrison 
from Pharsalus, and then marching southwards seized Heraclea, slew 
all the Lacedaemonians in it, drove out the Peloponnesian colonists 
and restored the city to the Trachinians (cp. iii. 5. 6 note). Shortly 
afterwards Ismenias persuaded the Aenianes and Athamanes to 
revolt from Sparta, and defeated the Phocians under the command 
of the Lacedaemonian Alcisthenes at Naryx in Locris. 

From this section it seems that the appearance of Ismenias in 
Thessaly had even been more far reaching in its effects than 
Diodorus records: for the Crannonians and Scotussians as well as 
the Larisaeans and Pharsalians are called cippayot Bowwrois, and 
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all the Thessalians, except the exiles, united to harass Agesilaus on 
his march. 

§ 4. év mAaci@: in a hollow square, the van of which was called 
orépa and the rear otpd. This was the usual marching order 
adopted by the Greeks, when they were exposed on all sides to 
attacks from the enemy. Cp. Anab. iii. 4. 43. 

tay repli airdy. Probably not the select body of 300 horsemen, 
who usually formed the body-guard of the king (Her. viii. 124; 
Thue. v. 72) but rods wept atréy pdda edpdorouvs, whom Agesilaus 
had enlisted in Asia: cp. § 6; ili. 4.15; iv. 2. 5. 

§ 5. pada cwhpdvas: for the expression cp. Ages. 6.7 javxas dé 
[aye 6 ’Aynoidaos] Somep dv rapbévos 7} cwppoverrdrn mpoBaivor. 

§ 6. rots ddXos, sc. immedor. 

mapayyé\Aew : Sidxew has to be supplied from the following 
clause, 

§ 8. ra NapOaxiw: in Thessaly Phthiotis. 

§ 9. Hparrés: Steph. Byz. Tpas wddts MepparBixy: it lay to the 
north of Narthacium. 

ra ‘Ayaixa ... pg: Mount Othrys. Plutarch (Ages. 16, 17) 
here follows some different authority. At this point, he says, Diph- 
ridas the ephor met Agesilaus with orders to march immediately 
into Boeotia. The king at once obeyed, although rather re- 
luctant as he wished for larger reinforcements, passed through 
Thermopylae, crossed the friendly territory of the Phocians, 
and finally encamped near Chaeronea. This route agrees with 
Xenophon, 

péxpe pos: for the double preposition cp. Anab. vi. 4. 26 péxpe 
eis TO oTpaTdmedoy. 

§ 10, émi 7H éyBody: the march round the Aegean coast was 
accomplished peioy 7} év pnvi according to Ages, 2. 1. 

pnvoedis: cp. Introd, p.xlv. Xenophon doubtless means to 
connect the ill omen with the naval defeat. 

Ti} vavpaxig. The article is noticeable: it seems to imply that 
the sea-fight off Cnidus is already well known to the reader, 
although Xenophon has related none of the circumstances that led 
up to it. In fact not a word has been said about the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, since Agesilaus appointed his brother-in-law Pisander 
as its admiral in the summer of 395 (iii. 4.29). Pisander apparently 
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(if we follow Diod. xiv. 79, 81, 83) during the next twelve 
months accomplished absolutely nothing either against Rhodes or 
against Conon: Conon too was prevented from continuing his 
successes for want of supplies, until—probably in the winter six 
months 395-394—he himself undertook a journey to lay his case in 
person before Artaxerxes at Babylon. His mission was completely 
successful. The Persian king promised him the necessary money 
and supplies, and more important still, allowed him to choose 
whom he would among the Persian officials to collect them. 
Conon’s choice fell upon Pharnabazus, who was at the time 
smarting under the invasion of Agesilaus. Accordingly next sum- 
mer Conon and Pharnabazus put to sea with a fleet of more than 
go vessels, and cruised about Loryma in the Cnidian Chersonese, 
where, on hearing that the enemy’s fleet was at Cnidus, they pre- 
pared for battle. The Spartan admiral sailed out of Cnidus at 
the head of 85 vessels and put in to Physcus in the same 
peninsula. Just outside the two fleets met in battle; Conon was 
victorious and Pisander himself was slain. Cp. iv. 8, 13; Isocr. 
v. 61-64; ix. 52-57; Cor. Nep. Con. 3, 4; Justin vi. 3; Ctesias, 
fr. 62, 63; Paus. iii. 9. 2; vi. 3. 16. 
§$ 11. rats Bowiooas : cp. ili. 4. 1. 

Kévera : this is the first mention of Conon since Xenophon (ii. 
1. 29) recorded his flight to Salamis after the battle of Aegos- 
potami. 

TO ‘EAAquxdy, sc, vavtixdy, Plato (Menex. 245) calls these 
Greeks gvydSas xai ¢Oehovrds. Isocrates (ix. 56) speaks of 
Evagoras of Salamis as supplying rs Suniwews tiv mdeiorny. , 
Cp. Dem. xx. 68. 

éumpoaGev avrov. Diodorus also (xiv. 83) speaks of Pisander as 
at first successfully engaging with rais mpomdeotoas vavoi: but, 
when the Persian triremes came up, he goes on to say, the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies fled to land, and Pisander, left alone, fell fighting 
bravely. Conon pursued the Lacedaemonians to the shore and 
captured 50 triremes and 500 men. But most of the crews and 
the rest of the triremes escaped in safety to Cnidus. 

§ 12. éXatrévav . . . “EAXnkod. Once more the question of 
numbers presents hopeless difficulties. While Diodorus represents 
the difference between the two fleets as one of about five ships 
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-only, Xenophon apparently means that Conon’s Greek fleet alone, 
without the Phoenician ships of Pharnabazus, far outnumbered 
the Lacedaemonian fleet. 

ait ghevyew: a kind of dativus incommodi. 

epBodds . . . rpujper, ive. with his trireme staved in by the 
charges of the enemy’s ships. 

§ 13. ofov ... peréxetv: olov=rototroy Sore: cp. ii. 3. 45 olos ... 
peraBdddrcoOat. 

otk dvdykny elvat... adrois : the infinitive, the construction being 
changed, depends on éveOuynOn, ‘that there was no necessity for 
them to share it’? The dative adrois depends on dvdyxny. 

peraBadoy, sc. ra Hyyedpéva: cp. Plut. Ages. 17 rdvavria Néyeuv 
éxédevoe Tovs did Oaddrrns FKovras. 

§ 14. dua... Aéyov: Gua goes with the participle as in 
iii, I. 20. 

evayyédta; neut. plur. accusative after ¢BovOure:: cp. i. 6. 37 
éOve ra edayyéAta. 

tay reOvpéver: partitive genitive, serving as object to d:é- 
mepme: Cp. ili. I. 4. 

T@ Ady: ‘in consequence of the report,’ Dakyns. 

as... vxovrwy: for the participial construction cp. fii. 
4.1. 

§ 15. Botwroi... Aoxpot. All these allies fought at the battle of 
Corinth except the Aenianes, unless indeed Aimaves is to be read 
for ’Akapvaves in iv. 2. 17 (cp. note). The Melians too did not fight 
at Coronea, probably because Agesilaus had just marched through 
their territory. 

StaBaca, i.e. over the Corinth gulf, because the Isthmus was 
held by the enemy ; cp. iv. 4. I. 

Opxopevod : cp. ili, 5.6. Lysander had induced Orchomenus 
to revolt from Thebes, whereupon the Lacedaemonians must have 
garrisoned the town. 

veodapodes, i.e. the survivors of the two thousand, who had 
crossed with Agesilaus to Asia in 396: iii. 4. 2. 

od ... Eemxov: cp. Ages. 2. I1 joav & obra ray re e& otkov 
atrT@ ovotparevoapévey Kal rov Kupeiwv tives: cp. iii. 4. 20. 

dnd rév ... ‘ENAnvidwyv: cp. iv. 2. 4-8. 

aird6ev, i.e. from the immediate neighbourhood. 

K2 
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§ 16. Senyfoopat. Xenophon, according to Plutarch (Ages. 18), 
was himself present at Coronea: kal mapiy airés ro ’Aynoidw 
cwvayoutdpevos €& "Actas biaBeBnxos. He makes no attempt, it is 
to be remarked, to give the exact numbers of the opposing forces : 
in Ages. 2. 7, 9 we are told that the two armies were about 
equal. 

deEidy: without the article: cp. v. 2. 40 evavupoy pev airos 
exov. 

rod per’ avrod, SC. oTparevparos. 

§ 17. os... Tpidv: to be taken together, ‘ about three.’ 

§ 18. éfediéas, ‘having deployed’: cp. Cyrop. viii. 5. 15. 

mpos ‘EXixoue: the dative expresses that they had not only fled 
to the mountain, but had come to a halt there. 

§ 19. mapévrt ... robs OmicGev: cp. Plut. Ages. 18 maieww émdpevos 
mapad\agavras. 

éobodvto ... aweOvnoxov: for the asyndeton cp. Cyrop. vii. 1. 
38 mpoomeadyres éudxovto, éabour, ewboivto, ematoy, emaiorro. 

Stanisrovot: cp. Plut. l.c. déorqcay... adrois rnv padayya Kal 
dcéoyov. 

§ 20. rerpwpévos: According to Plutarch (1. c.), his body-guard 
(cp. § 4) dywrduevor ekOipas Kal mpoxiwSuvevtovres dtpwrov peéev 
avrov otk edvynOnoav vada, woddas bé bia tev drdov Sedpevoy eis 
TO copa TAnyas Sdpact kal Eiheot pods dvapracay Cora. 

mpos thy dddrayya: Plut. Ages. 19 od mpédrepov emt oxnyny 
amprOev 7} Popadyy éeveyOnvar mpds thy pddayya kal Tovs vexpots ieiv 
évrés tev OrAwY ovyKEKopicpevous. 

T@ veo: Plut. Ages. 19 mAnoiovy yap 6 vews eorw 6 tis “Itwvias 
*AOnvas. The article=the well-known temple, famous as the place 
of meeting for the Boeotian League (Paus. ix. 34.1) and for the 
trophy erected there by the Boeotians after their victory over the 
Athenians under Tolmides (Piut. Ages. 19). 

§ 21. mapardfa ... 1rd orpdrevya. According to Plut. l.c. 
Bovddpevos eferéy£ar rods OnBaiovs 6 ’Aynoidaos, because the victory 
of the day before had not been decisive. Cp. Polyaenus ii. 1. 23 
hv dpudipporos 7 vikn’ vv yap duehvoe thy payny: he makes out 
(doubtless incorrectly) that Agesilaus’ order to remove the Lace- 
daemonian dead within the lines was a stratagem, whereby the 
Thebans were deceived into believing that their own dead were 
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much greater in proportion to the Lacedaemonian than they really 
were, and next morning in this belief acknowledged themselves 
beaten by sending envoys to recover their dead. 

16 Oe6: probably Apollo: cp. infr. 

eis Aedpovs: Plutarch (Ages. 19) adds [vélwy dyopéver. 
Most authorities are now agreed that the Pythian festival was held 
in August every third Olympic Year: cp. v. 2. 29 note, and Dict. 
Antig. ii. 528. 

tay ék tis Nelas ... awéOvoev: Plut. oc. ray ék tis ’Aoias 
adtpor. For dréOvcer cp. iii. 3. 1 note. 

Tos: Diodorus (xiv. 84) says that at Delphi the wounded 
Agesilaus rhy émipéderav Tod cdparos émouciro. The indecisive victory 
at Coronea did not justify any further attack upon Boeotia (cp. 
§ g note), so that Gylis now led the army through the friendly 
district of Phocis into Locris to punish the Ozolian Locrians for 
siding with the Thebans at Coronea (§ 15), and at the same time 
to secure a port of embarkation as the Isthmus was occupied by 
the enemy. 

§ 22, redevraiwy, i.e. bringing up the rear, the allies marching 
in front as being less reliable troops. 
§ 23. mapacrarév, ‘of his comrades in arms.’ Cp. vi. 5. 43. 

Seervotyres: cp. § 22 note: the allies in front must in the 

meantime have pitched the camp for the night. 


CHAPTER IV 


§§ 1-3. The army was disbanded and Agesilaus sailed home. When the 
war was renewed, the Boeotians and their allies made Corinth, the Lacedae- 
monians Sicyon, their headquarters. To prevent the oligarchical party from 
joining the Lacedaemoni the Corinthian democrats massacred many of 
them during the Euclea. §§ 4-14. The younger ohgarchs mostly escaped. 
Two of their number secretly admitted Praxitas, the Lacedaemontan polem- 
arch at Sicyon, within the Long Walls of Corinth. The democrats and 
their allies tried in vain to dislodge him. After his victory Praxitas pulled 
down portions of the Long Walls, put garrisons im Sidus, Crommyon and 
Epieicia, and then returned to Sparta, All further operations on a large 
scale ceased, though the garrisons of the contending parties in Corinth and 
Sicyon carried on the war vigorously. §§ 15-17. To protect themselves 
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Jrom the ravages of Iphicrates’ peltasts the Phliasians admitted a Lacedae- 
monian garrison within their walls. These peltasts spread terror everywhere 
among the Lacedaemonian allies, only the Spartans themselves daring to 
meet them. §§18, 19. The Athenians repaired the Corinthian Long Walls: 
whereupon Agesilaus, having first ravaged the Argolis, retook them at the 
same time that his brother Teleutias captured the docks, 


§ 1. pera tovro, i.e. August or September, 394. 

dqetOn. Neither Xenophon nor any other authority state what 
became of the Cyreians or Agesilaus’ Asiatic allies. 

éx 8€ rovrou: cp. Introd. p. xlvii. 

éx KopivOov. Lysias (xvi. 16) tells us that after the battle of 
Corinth the strongholds in the Corinthian territory were occupied 
by the Corinthians and their allies dare rods modepious py Sivacba 
mpooévat, and that when the main body of the allies marched north- 
wards to meet Agesilaus in Boeotia, they left detachments behind 
them to act as garrison: cp. iv. 4. 7. 

éx Zuvavos. In iv. 2. 23 Xenophon said nothing of what 
became of Aristodemus’ army after the battle of Corinth. From 
iv. 3. 15 it appears that one regiment of it (udpa) joined Agesilaus 
in Boeotia: probably therefore when it was disbanded, a strong 
force was left at Sicyon. 

dro@vnokovras : Stephanus inserts moAXovs before drodvyjcKov- 
ras; but if woddovs be omitted (cp. Critical Note), éavréy must 
be taken in the second clause as a kind of partitive genitive, to 
which revds must be supplied to agree with dmoyyoxorras : cp. iv. 
2. 20. The parallel sentence following with adrots ... adirav 
makes it more probable that some word like moddovs has fallen 
out. 

393-392 B.C. 

of metorot xai BeArioroe resumes the subject of the sentence, 
oi KopivOio, but is only a part instead of the whole. BéAtioros is 
used, as the sequel shows, in its political significance of aristocrats, 
and Xenophon here claims that they formed the majority of the 
citizens. 

§ 2. of ... pererynxdres. In iii. 5. 1 Xenophon has narrated how 
Timolaus and Polyanthes in Corinth shared in Timocrates’ 
Persian gold: but it also appears from iv. 8. 8 that in the spring of 
393 Pharnabazus and Conon visited the isthmus and left behind 
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them a fresh supply of money. In this passage therefore, of... 
Hereaxnkéres, if the chronology proposed (cp. Introd. p. xlvii) be 
right, can equally well be referred to both occasions. 

mak. The reference is probably general, i.e. to the part 
played by Corinth at the time of the Peloponnesian War, and not 
to the division of opinion just after the battle of Corinth, when 
some wished to treat with the Lacedaemonians: cp. iv. 2. 23 ; 
Dem. xx. 52. 

mparov pev ... ws dé (§ 3). The first enormity was the scheme 
itself; the second the manner of carrying it out. 

Evxdeiov. Pausanias speaks of a temple of Eucleia at Athens 
(i. 14. 5) and of Artemis Eucleia at Thebes (ix. 17.1). Plutarch 
(Aristid. 20) speaks of the identification of Artemis with Eucleia 
as disputed. Nothing is known as to the date of this festival at 
Corinth: cp. Introd. p. xlvii. 

§ 3. rév pev ria... tov dé rwa: tes is added to 6 pév, 5 b¢, to 

show that the person is indeterminate. 

cuveotnkéra év xvkdo, ‘standing talking with a group’: cp. 
Anab. v. 7. 2 cvAdoyor éyiyvovro kal KiKAot CuricrarTo. 

Kpirny, i.e. a judge of the contests going on in the theatre: cp. 
Diod. xiv. 86 dydver dvrev ev 7G Oedtrpw pévor émoinaar. 

§ 4. Kpaveio: cp. Paus. ii. 2. 4 dmodae dé és KépivOov (from 
Cenchreae) mpd tis méXews Kumapisowy €otly ddaoos dvopatspevor 
Kpavetov. 

§ 5. rov xiovos: rov is Schneider’s correction for rod: cp. Criti- 
cal Note. The MSS. all read rod, but no authority throws any 
light on what famous column Xenophon could have meant, so 
that he should have used the article. 

iotoa: for the participle in the sense of ‘coming one after 
the other’ cp. iv. 8. 5 rovs pev idvras dppourds. 

§ 6, rovs rupavyevovras: cp. Critical Note, Appendix, p. 360, and 
ili. I. 5 note. 

rv wd, i.e. Corinth as an independent sovereign community. 
"Apyos ... dvopdterOar: cp. Diod. xiv. 92 Apyeion . .. rH 
mda (i.e. Corinth) ¢&cdroromnrdpevoe ray KopiyOiwry xaopay ?Apyeiay 
énoinoay. Argos was a thoroughly democratical state (Thuc. v. 31), 
and the Corinthian democrats, now victorious, apparently hoped to 
secure their position by a kind of ovvoixiois with Argos. No details 
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about the interpolitical arrangement between the two cities are 
known. ; 

metp@pevous... moijoa. .. amodeifar... d&toy evar... yeverOar 
... tuxew. The infinitives moujoat and dmodei~ac depend on the 
participle wetpopévous; agcoy eivat is the infinitive after évéyicay : 
the infinitives yevéoOac and rvxeiv depend on doy eivat, and the 
participle metpwpyévous is in agreement with their subject. 


? 392-381 B.C. 


§ 7. Aéxatov: the seaport of Corinth on the Corinthian Gulf was 
connected with the city by two Long Walls, twelve stades in length, 
like Piraeus with Athens, and Nisaea with Megara. 

Stampakdpevos Sore. .. katapeivar: usually constructed with the 
infinitive alone without dare: cp. v. 1. 253 2.6. 

érparre, i.e. began making preparations for. 

§ 8. 7d tTporaiov: set up by the Lacedaemonians: cp. iv. 
2: 23: 

ovtws dmhds, ‘in so straightforward a manner.’ 

§§ 9-11. The difficulties in understanding the fight between the 
Long Walls of Corinth are due to Xenophon’s carelessness of 
writing, or, it may be, to lacunae in the text. He has omitted 
to state whether the Lacedaemonians drew up in front or behind 
their stockade. He says nothing as to how the Corinthians from 
the city, who were posted opposite the Lacedaemonians, fared at 
their hands. He leaves us to infer that the mercenaries of 
Iphicrates atter their defeat by the Corinthian exiles made good 
their escape within the city walls. He does not state whether the 
ladders, whereby the Argives, hemmed in by the Lacedaemonians 
on one side and the Corinthian exiles on the other, attempted to 
escape, were laid against the Eastern Long Wall or the city Wall. 
Finally he does not explain how so many of the Boeotian garrison 
at Lechaeum came to be killed. 

The solution of all these difficulties is hardly possible, and in 
any Case must involve several assumptions. The Long Walls, it is 
to be remembered, ran North and South, being about one mile and 
a quarter in length, and there being a considerable distance between 
them. To strengthen their position, the Lacedaemonians had 
hastily built up a stockade with a trench in front, i.e. facing south, 
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and it is therefore to be assumed that on the day of battle, when 
owing to the reinforcements received by the enemy the odds were 
still greater against them than at first, they posted themselves 
behind the stockade, with their front towards Corinth, the Lace- 
daemonians themselves being on the right, the Sicyonians in the 
centre, and the Corinthian exiles by the Eastern Wall on the left, 
Pasimelus and his handful of horse being probably in the rear on 
the right. The enemy took up their position opposite, the Corin- 
thians on the West, opposite the Lacedaemonians, the Argives in 
the centre, and Iphicrates and his mercenaries on the East. At the 
first onset the Argives easily overwhelmed the Sicyonians, broke 
through the stockade and pursued their opponents down to the 
sea. At the same time, the Corinthian exiles repelled the attack 
of Iphicrates, and coming out of the stockade (at least so it is to be 
supposed) pursued him and his mercenaries almost up to the walls 
of Corinth. The Lacedaemonians meanwhile, we must assume, 
these Corinthians not being mentioned again after § 9, had easily 
defeated the Corinthians opposed to them, but had not gone out- 
side the stockade to pursue them. They preferred to wait for the 
Argives ; and accordingly before their return left the stockade 
(e£ed@dvres), which was broken in the centre, and formed anew 
just outside it with their front facing East év dpiorepa éxovtes TO 
aravpopa. The Argives, having overcome the opposition of Pasi- 
melus and his dismounted horsemen, hastened back southwards 
€x Tov oravpepatos, and thus exposed their unshielded side to the 
Lacedaemonians stationed on their flank. Naturally they swerved 
in the opposite direction, i.e. eastwards under the Long Wall, and 
thus met the Corinthian exiles returning from the pursuit of 
Iphicrates’ mercenaries. Their position was now, as Xenophon 
describes, hopeless, their only means of escape being the ladders 
leading to the top of the Long Wall (for the battle took place, it is 
to be remembered, zzside the walls). Those who were fortunate 
enough to climb on to the wall were no better off than those in the 
mélée below; for they perished in the attempt to jump down the 
other side. 

Diodorus (xiv. 86) gives a totally different account of the 
attack of the Corinthian exiles and their Lacedaemonian allies, 
which cannot in any particular be reconciled with Xenophon’s 
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narrative. Its result, he says, was the capture of Lechaeum and 
the docks. 
§ 9. mpd airay, i.e. facing Corinth towards the south. 
emi rd bekus eavrdv. The reflexive pronoun (however gram- 
matically impossible) can here only be referred to the Lace- 
daemonians themselves: for from what follows it is plain that 
they were posted near the Western Long Wall, fronting southwards. 
"Iduxpdrnv. For the restoration of this name in the text instead 
of the MSS. &cAoxpdry, Schneider relies upon Diod. xiv. 86 and 
Polyaen. i. 9. 45. Cp. Critical Note. 
§ 10. éxpatnaay, sc. oi "Apyeior. 
inmappoorns: cp. Appendix, p. 347. 
ras doridas adtay, i.e. of the Sicyonian fugitives: horse-soldiers, 
as a rule, were not armed with shields: cp. ii. 4. 24. 
ta oiypa: olypa in the best authors is indeclinable. Cp. 
Critical Note. For similar devices upon shields cp. ii. 4. 25 ; iii. 4. 
17; vii. 5. 20; and for the mistake made by the Argives cp. Arist. 
Nic. Eth. iii. 8. 16. 
atm: Doric for @ea, the two Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. 
tpé: Doric for ipas. 
Xopeiy: infinitive dependent on A€yerat. 
§ 11. rovs xaO’ avrovs, i.e. Iphicrates and his mercenaries. 
avw: southwards towards Corinth. 
tov wept rd dat Kkukdov, the city wall: often, as in v. 3. 22, 
kvkos means a line of circumvallation. 
kpaTovpeva Ta Kata Tovs Sixvewviovs. The correctness of this 
reading, although it involves the interpretation of card in quite 
a different sense from what it bears two lines above, seems to be 
proved by the following BonOotew ; this word is otiose, if Breiten- 
bach’s conjecture xparotyra be adopted, although he is thereby 
enabled to translate xard, ‘opposite to,’ ‘over against.’ Reading 
kparovpeva, we must translate ra ward «.t.A. ‘the part of the army 
near the Sicyonians’: cp. Anab. iv. 8. 18 of kara ré "Apkadixdv 
medtaorai; Plat. Rep. 435 € of kara Opakny. 
e€ehOdvres, i.e. €k rod oravpdparos, so that they marched 
probably through the gap made by the Argives southwards 
towards the city, and then reformed with their front towards 
the Eastern Long Wall—ev dptorepa éxovres To oravpwpa. 
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dmobev bvras: because the new movement on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians was evidently meant to cut off the retreat, which 
had previously been open to the Argives. 

€k Tod oravpeparos, i.e. through the gap which they themselves 
had made: cp. éfedOdvres said of the Lacedaemonians just above. 

Ta yupvd: the right and unshielded side. 

mpos TH Teixer: the Eastern Long Wall. 

trois huydot téy Kopwéiwy: returning from the pursuit of 
Iphicrates’ mercenaries. 

dréxkway mdédwv, ‘they turned back again,’ being hemmed in 
by the Long Wall on the East, the stockade on the North, the 
Corinthian exiles on the South, and the Lacedaemonians on the 
West. 

kNipaxas . . . retyous. It is evident from the context that 
Xenophon must mean the ordinary ladders or steps leading to 
the top of the Eastern Long Wall, and not ladders let down by 
the citizens from the city wall to rescue the fugitives: else why 
should they have jumped down the other side and been killed 
thereby? Such headlong haste is only explicable, supposing tov 
teixous to mean the Long Wall. 

§ 12. oddéva tperdpevoy... mdvras ... tmnperodvras: accusatives 

in a sort of loose apposition to wAjOos. 

ovrws belongs to woAAol: cp. ii. 4. 17 note. 

of €v TO Awe . . ~. HUAakes. Andocides (iii. 18-20) says 
that the result of this victory was the capture of Lechaeum, and 
Diodorus also in his confused version of these events (xiv. 86) 
speaks of the capture of both rd Aéxatoy xual rov vaioradpor. 
Xenophon himself in this same chapter § 17 represents the Lace- 
daemonians ék row Aeyaiou éppapevor otv pdpg kal Trois Ty Kopwbiwr 
gvydor, although he does not relate the capture of ra veapua till § 19. 
Again in iv. 8. 10, when he is bringing up the naval events of the 
war to the same date, he speaks of the Corinthians as masters 
év T@ wept Axatav kat Aéxyatoy xédr@, until Teleutias appeared upon 
the scene. We must assume (cp. Introd. p. xlix) that it was 
Teleutias’ capture of ra vedpia that made the Lacedaemonians 
once more masters of the Gulf. There are two ways of reconciling 
these conflicting statements. Zzther we may suppose that after 
the victory of Praxitas the Lacedaemonians occupied Lechaeum 
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(into the heart of which they certainly penetrated even according 
to Xenophon’s story) otv pdépa kai trois ray Kopwbiwy duydot, but 
were subsequently expelled in some manner unrecorded ; for they 
cannot have been in Lechaeum, whilst the Athenians were re- 
pairing the Long Walls § 18, or before Teleutias captured ra 
vewpta § 19. Or we may suppose that Diodorus and Andocides 
are wrong, and that Praxitas withdrew the whole of his forces after 
his victory both from the Long Walls and from Lechaeum. This 
second hypothesis necessitates the supposition that Xenophon has 
related (§ 18) the sally of the Lacedaemonians é« rod Aexatiov out 
of its chronological order, and grouped it with his story about the 
Mantineans on account of the close connexion of subject; but 
that the event really occurred after Teleutias’ capture of rd vewpta 
§ 19. Parallel cases for such grouping can be found in vii. chaps. 
2, 3 and 4, and this permanent Lacedaemonian garrison of 
Lechaeum reappears iv. 5. 7, 11, 18. Xenophon’s narrative and 
the confusion of Diodorus at this point seem on the whole to 
favour the second hypothesis. 

Breitenbach’s theory that the Lacedaemonians retained their 
mastery over the town of Lechaeum, but lost the docks, seems to 
be negatived by geographical considerations. For it appears 
from Paus. ij. 2. 3 and Strab. viii. 551 that practically there was no 
town of Lechaeum apart from the docks. 

§ 13. of cvppayor... éBonfovy: as expected before the battle $ 9. 

tov te.xav: for the partitive genitive without 7 used as the 
object cp. iii. 1. 4. 

S.dobvra ... Kpoppveva, on the S. coast of the Isthmus on the 
road to Megara. 

*Enteixecav: cp. iv. 2. 14. 

didtas : Sc. xopas. 

§ 14. orparial... peyddar... Ppovpots ... picOopdpous: orpartat, 
armies of citizen troops, are here opposed to pioOoddpa, and orparial 
peyddat to dpovpoi, small contingents of citizen troops sent as 
garrisons. The money to pay the mercenaries was doubtless 
furnished on the Lacedaemonian side by Agesilaus’ Asiatic booty, 
and on the Corinthian side by the Persian gold of Pharnabazus 
and Conon (cp. iv. 8. 8). The numbers of men willing to serve as 
mercenaries were continuously on the increase, not only because 
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the long wars had interrupted trade and commerce, but because 
the endless political revolutions were always followed by the exile 
of citizens, who were thus deprived of all other employment. Cp. 
iii. I. 13 note. . 

.§ 15. "Ibexpdrns. Demosthenes had been the first Athenian general 
to discover the value of light-armed troops in his Aetolian and 
Acarnanian campaigns of 426 (Thuc. iii. 94 sqq.), and Cleon 
brought him some peltasts among the light-armed troops as re- 
inforcements for the attack upon the Lacedaemonians in Sphacteria 
(Thuc. iv. 28). Brasidas in his, Thracian campaign had some 
peltasts in his army (Thuc. iv. 111). Their accoutrement seems 
to have been of Thracian origin (Her. vii. 75; Xen. Mem. iii. 
9.2; Aristoph. Achar. 159), consisting of javelins (dxdvrea), targets or 
small shields (méArat), and dirks (éyyxetpidia opixpd). Iphicrates 
increased their efficiency by lengthening the javelin by one half, 
doubling the length of the dirk, and perhaps in some way modifying 
the shape or size of the target (Diod. xv. 44; Corn. Nep. 
Iphic. 1). They were thus enabled to attack not only by throwing 
the javelin, but with the sword at close quarters, if necessary, and 
at the same time they could move with as much activity as the wedo/, 
who were armed only with missile weapons and carried no shield. 
The wéAry, from which the name meAraorns was derived, seems 
thus to have been described by Aristotle (frag. 456)—«idos domidos, 
ris inuy odk éxet oS eoriv émixadxos o¥dé Bods GAN’ alyds déppare 
meptrerayevn, Arrian (Tac. 3) concisely contrasts the peltasts 
with the hoplites and light-armed troops: ré meAraotixdy 8€ Kov- 
psrepov pev toyxaver dy Tov SrAutiKOD—H yap wéXtn optkporépa Tis 
domidos kat édadbporépa, Kat ra dxévtia trav Sopdrev kal capioey 
Aeuéueva—Bapirepor dé Tov Yidrod. 

@devodyra: on the upper Asopus, some 10 miles S. of Sicyon. 
Polyaenus (iii. 9. 54) gives rather a different version of this exploit 
of Iphicrates. 

rogovrous : Diodorus (xiv. 91) says 300. 

od dexdpevor: cp. iv. 2. 16 and note. 

katdyouey, SC. of Aaxedatpdvioe. 

dvddrrew, infin. of purpose ; cp. Goodwin, M. T. 770. 

olaymep: in agreement only with rj» wéAu, both because 4 médus 
is the principal idea of the sentence and because the word mapé- 
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XaBov is only appropriate to wéArs. According to Diod. xiv. 91 
Iphicrates immediately afterwards attacked Sicyon, defeated the 
Sicyonians and slew 500 of them: cp. Polyaen. iii. 9. 24. 
§ 16. as=dcre: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 608. 
éx roaovrou, ‘from so great a distance,’ i.e. évrés dxovricparos. 
of vedrepot: cp. iv. 5. 14 and Appendix, p. 347. 
§ 17. éwexdpapdvres meAracrais, ‘having sallied out against the 

peltasts.’ 

éx Too ... tecxous: cp. §§ 7 and 13. Probably one of the 
Long Walls is meant. 

Somep poppdvas: cp. Plat. Crito 46 c domep aidas jpis 
poppodutryra. 

 é« rod Aexatov dppadpevor: cp. § 12 note. 

éotpatevovro. This, the MSS. reading, seems better than 
Schneider’s ¢orparoredevovro, because Xenophon evidently means 
mere marches round the walls of Corinth which were intended 
to show that the Lacedaemonians still remained masters of the 
country. 

§ 18. diyjpynro: cp. § 13. 

édOotev emi aopas. The Long Walls blocked the road across 
the isthmus. Cp. Ages. 2. 17, where Agesilaus, when he took these 
walls, is described as dvamerdcas tijs Tlekomovvnaov ras mUXas. 


? 301-390 B.C. 

§ 19. ’Apyetous...7@ modgum. Similarly Andocides (iii. 27) says 
of the Argives, apparently just before Agesilaus’ invasion, that avroi 
idia elpyyny romadpevor THY Xdpav od mapéxovoty eprohepeiy : cp § I. 

*Aynoidaos. No exploits of Agesilaus have been recorded 
since his return to Sparta after the battle of Coronea in the 
autumn of 394: cp. Ages. 2. 16, 17; and Plutarch (Ages. 19, 20), 
who says that in Sparta rpooqudis per qv evOds trois roXtrais Kai repi- 
Brerros dd rod Biov kat rhs Satrns, and that he discovered among 
the papers of Lysander evidence of a conspiracy against himself, 
which however he refused to publish. 

tmepBadov, i.e. across the mountains separating the Argolis 
from Corinth. The same word is similarly used without an object 
expressed in v. 4. 41. 

xara Tevéay: cp. Ages, 2. 17 kara Ta oreva eis KépurOov. 
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Tedeurias: cp. Plut. Ages. 21 péyirroy ody duvdpevos év rH 
méret Stampdrrerat Tedeutiay tov dpopnrptov adeAdoy emt rod vautiKod 
yevécOa. This victory seems to be the event alluded to in Xeno- 
phon’s chronicle of maritime affairs, iv. 8. 11. 

Ta vedpta: cp. § 12 note. 

TO modtrexdy: Opposed to the pucbodédpoe of § 14. 

oikade dmyyayey: Ages. 2. 17 otkade dredOov eis re ‘YaxivOsa 
dmov €rdxOn ind rod yoporowd roy maava 7H Ges ovvererédet. This 
testival was celebrated about midsummer. 


CHAPTER V. 


§§ 1-5. On an expedition to Piraeum Agesilaus surprised the Argives 
celebrating the Isthmian games. By a ruse he captured much booty and 
many prisoners in Piraeum. §§ 6-10. Puffed up with pride he refused to 
notice some Theban envoys, who had come to ask for peace: just at the 
moment news was brought him of the annthilation of the Spartan mora. 
The envoys said no more about peace, Next day Agesilaus marched up to 
the gates of Corinth and encamped round Lechaeum. §§ 11-17. This 
Spartan mora was returning to Lechaeum from escorting the Amyclaeans on 
their homeward march to take part in the Hyacinthia, when tt was suddenly 
attacked by Iphicrates and his peltasts. The hoplites were no match in speed 
for the light-armed troops, and their resistance to the onset grew feebler 
until their discomfiture was completed by the arrival of Callias and the 
Athenian hoplites. Only a remnant escaped to Lechaeum, §§ 18, 19. 
Agesilaus retired hastily to Sparta. Iphtcrates further succeeded in 
capturing Sidus, Crommyon, and Oenoe: but the Lacedaemonians held 
Lechaeum. 

? 390-389 B.C. 


§ 1. éx 6é rovrov: cp. Introd. p. xlix. 

(oi) év rH wédet, i.e. Corinth. 

év 7@ Wetpaip. This 76 Ieiparcoy must not be confused with 
6 Tlepaiss of Thuc. viii. 10. As appears from the context and 
from Strabo viii. 380, Xenophon means the district on the NW. 
side of the Isthmus terminating in the promontory of the Heraeum. 
Ages. (2. 18) gives as an additional motive for the expedition ér 
Botwrol rairy ex Kpevotos dpydpevot eters tois KopwvOios mupeyi- 
“yvovro. 
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6 pay év @ “Soma yiyvera. The Isthmian games were 
celebrated every two years, about April in the first and third 
Olympic years: cp. Introd. p. xlix. 

"Apyous tis KopivOov: cp. iv. 4. 6 note and Diod. xiv. 92 
*Apyeion... THY Te dxpdmody KaTeAdBovto Kal Thy médwy e&diorowoa- 
pevot tiv Kopw6iwy yopav Apyetay eroingay. 

§ 2. ev 7@ eps, i. e. of Posidon. 

meptéuevev, The Corinthian exiles had asked Agesilaus to offer 
the sacrifice himself, but this he had refused to do, Plut. Ages. 21. 

éort pev d... exnpvyOnoay. Tr. ‘for some prizes (4 accus. of 
respect after évixiOn) the same competitor was twice vanquished, 
while for others the same competitors were twice proclaimed the 
winners.’ 

§ 3. 79 Terdptn juépa: the exact details of time and place are 
noticeable throughout the whole of this expedition. 

To doy, i.e. Corinth. 

pererépyarvro; from Piraeum, as appears from Ages. 2. 19 
BeBonOnkoras ex Tod Hetpaiov els rhv wéAw wacovdia. 

ra Oepud. These hot springs are close to the sea near the 
modern village of Lutraki at the foot of a SW. spur of Mt. 
Geranea, 

§ 4. puxpé kapio 8€: for the absence of pév cp. Anab. iv. 8. 9 
dpos peya mpoaBardy bé. 

mavu qualifies tynAov; cp. pada § 1. 

kal dveBeBnxecav ... ometpia: parenthetical. 

dOipws mpos Td Seitvov éxdvtav, i.e. they had no appetite for 
their supper. 

nreipovro, Similarly the Cyreians, caught in a snowstorm on 
the Armenian mountains, wip éxaov kai éxpiovro, Anab. iv. 4. 12. 

6 veas tov Hocedavos. Either the celebrated temple on the 
Isthmus near which the Isthmian games were held, or a small 
temple in the Piraeum not far from the Heraean promontory, 
which Curtius (Peloponnesos ii. 553) suggests may have been 
dedicated to Posidon. 

§ 5. 76 "Hpaoyv: a temple of Hera Acraea on the headland 
formed by the westernmost spur of Mount Geranea. 

Oivény: a fortress on the north side of the Isthmus which 
protected the Corinthian frontier towards Megara, 
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evreretxiopévoy, i.e. in the district of Piraeum: cp. Ages. 2. 19 
Ta telyn d évereretxicro. 

tév ohayéwy: for the massacre cp. iv. 4. 2-4. 

tots @uydot, i.e. the Corinthian oligarchs: cp. § 2, 

mpa6jvar: according to the practice of Greek warfare. Contrast 
Agesilaus’ reply to those same Corinthian oligarchs, when they 
wished on some other occasion to enslave their own city, drt otk 
dySparobiferOat déoe “EAAnvidas wéders GAA Godpovifey, Ages. 7. 6, 

§ 6. mpecBeia ., .moAdai. It appears from Andocides’ speech 
De Pace, the probable date of which (cp. Introd. p. xlviii) is 392-391 
winter, that there had already been many but fruitless negotiations 
for peace: cp. iv. 8. 15 note. 

ovd’ dpay eddxet: cp. Plut. Ages. 22 6 8¢ pucdy pev det riv wédw 
(Thebes), ofduevos 8€ rére cat oupdépew evuBpicat, mpocenoreizo pire 
épay adrovs pre dxovet evruyyavdvrwy, 

@dpaxos: perhaps the same Lacedaemonian as the Pharax 
who had been admiral in 397: cp. ili. 2. 12, 14. 

tv Aiuynv. There is a lake, now called Buliasmeni, just east- 
ward of the Heraeum: where it adjoins the temple, there are 
considerable ruins. 

ar6 rev Sov, ‘from the camp’: cp. ii. 4. 6. 

§ 7. rd... mados: the article seems to presuppose the reader’s 
previous knowledge of the disaster: cp.iv. 3. 10 and Introd. p. xxx. 
The details of the event are given in §§ 11-17. 

tis ev Aexal@ pépas: cp. iv. 4. 12 note. 
modendpxous ... Eevayovs: cp. Appendix, p. 347. 

§ 8. rois wept Sapogiay, sc. oxyvnv: cp. Resp. Lac. 15. 4 dws d€ kat 
of Baoireis e£o oxnvoiev, oxnyyy avrois Snpooiay dmédeke. The 
auoknvor of the king were the Polemarchs and three Spartiatae, 
ibid. 13. 1: cp. iv. 7. 4; vi. 4. 14. 

Sopuddpor: cp. iii. 3. 9 and Appendix, p. 347. 

tov pev: Agesilaus. 

tay dé: of mepi Sapociay. 

ra Oeppd: § 3 note. 

dunpnpévot einoay, i.e. tméamovdat: cp. iii. 5. 24, 25. 
Sveriero, i.e. sold them, 

§ 9. els doru, i.e. to Corinth. 

§ 10, ré rporaioy. Trophies were held sacred. 

XEN. HELL. L 
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Kpedow: the nearest seaport to Thebes on the Corinthian 
Gulf. 

év xy#pa, ‘on the spot,’ i.e. in battle. 

Aapmpol . . . wepijoav: cp. the reception at Sparta of the news 
of the battle of Leuctra, vi. 4. 16. 

§ 11. ra ‘YaxtvOia. ‘This festival the Dorian conquerors [of 
Laconia] took over from the Amyclaeans. It was celebrated 
at the end of the month Hecatombaeon (July) and lasted three 
days. On the first day the offering of the dead was brought to 
Hyacinthus. His urn was opened, and the ashes drenched with 
wine and milk. The funeral feast was then eaten in solemn silence. 
On the next day, which was sacred to Apollo, the rites were more 
cheerful. The day began with a great procession in which all the 
Amyclaeans, a large portion of the Spartans, and many of the 
neighbouring population, took part. The procession was accom- 
panied by a poem in anapaestic measures, and ended with the 
presentation to the god of the robe woven by the Spartan women. 
The remainder of the day was occupied with a sacrifice and feast 
and various kinds of amusements. The third day was devoted 
to games, of which the throwing of quoits formed a large part.’ 
Abbott, Hist. of Greece, I. vi. 22: cp. Her. ix. 7; Thue. v. 23; 
Paus. iii. 19. 3; 16.2; Athenaeus iv. 139. 

émt roy matava: on the second day of the festival. 
karéXure, i.e. before the march to the Isthmus and Piraeum. 
17 Tov inméwy popa: cp. Appendix, p. 347. 

§ 12. xareppdvovy: the accusative and infinitive expresses the 
opinion that they contemptuously held. ‘They arrogantly pre- 
sumed that no one would attack them,’ Dakyns: cp. v. 4. 45 
péya povotvres py treifev rois OnBaiots; Her. i. 66 xaradpovn- 
cavres Apxadev kpéercoves evar, 

§ 13. Kadvias reappears as the Athenian orator at the Congress 
in Sparta in 371 B.C. vi. 3.2. He is one of the interlocutors in 
Plato’s Protagoras: he owned the most splendid house in Athens, 
and had spent more money on the Sophists than all the rest of the 
world: Plat. Prot. 337d; Apol. 20a. 

7H 506, ‘if [the Lacedaemonians] marched along the road.’ 
els ra yupvd: the right unshielded side: cp. iv. 4. 11. 
dropuyeiv: subject, Callias and Iphicrates. 
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§ 14. d6pév res... 6 d€: cp. iv. 4. 3 note. 
tovs traomoras: shield-bearers, mostly slaves, who followed the 
hoplites even on the field of battle: cp. iv. 8. 39; Anab. iv. 2. 20. 
TH adnbela eodOnoav, i.e. with honour untarnished according 
to Spartan notions: cp. § 17. 
ta déxa ad’ 7Bns: cp. ii. 4. 32 note and Appendix, p. 347. 

§ 15. #pouv: better zpovr, ‘caught,’ ‘overtook’: cp. Appendix, 

p- 360. 

€& dxovriov Bodjs, i.e. the hoplites could not come within 
a spear’s throw of the peltasts. The prep. ex is used to denote 
the distance the pursuers were /rom the pursued. 

kal yap ... éxédeve. This seems to give the reason why the 
hoplites could not come up with the peltasts, so that the subject 
to éxéheve must be 6 "Iduxpdrns and ad’rovs must mean rots meAraards. 
Breitenbach, however, understands the subject to be 6 woAéuapyos, 
airouvs to be the Lacedaemonian hoplites, and rots émXiras to be 
the Athenian hoplites—an interpretation which seems to involve 
greater difficulties both of translation and meaning. Moreover, 
Callias and his hoplites were at the time of the first attack a long 
way off: cp. §§ 14 and 17. 

@s rdxous : the genitive depends on as: cp. il. 1. 14; iti. 4.16 note. 

éx tov éevayriov: the prep. ék is accounted for by the following 
verb nxdvreCov: cp. iii, 1. 22. 

§ 16. ra mevrexaidexa ad’ 7Bns: men between thirty and thirty-five 
years old. 

ol immeis, i.e. the escort to the Amyclaeans, § 12. 
tois éxdpdpocs, i.e. the hoplites sent out to skirmish. 
rovros, neuter: the things already described. 

kal adéts, ‘again and again.’ 

§ 17. of dwé rod Aexaiov must mean Lacedaemonians or their 
allies forming part of the garrison at Lechaeum, who were not 
sufficiently numerous to force their way by land past Callias’ 
hoplites to the assistance of the distressed mora, and therefore 
attempted to help them by sea. 

tots émdiras: commanded by Callias, § 14. 
mepi mevrnkovta Kai Siaxogious : the smallness of these numbers 
is suspicious, as Xenophon in § 12 estimated the total strength 
of the #zora at 600, and apparently very few escaped alive. 
L2 
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§ 18. ovrws émémpaxro. Iphicrates received extraordinary honours 
from the Athenians for this victory: cp. Dem. xxiii. 198; Corn. 
Nep. Iphic.2 moram Lacedaemoniorum interfecit quod maxime tota 
celebratum est Graecia. 

dudv, i.e. through the towns, as appears from eis ras méAets. 

8pOpov dvacras rt oxoraios: the difficulty of this passage 
is that the distance of Orchomenus from Mantinea is seven or 
eight English miles, in other words two hours’ march. If then 
Agesilaus started at dawn, how could he have passed Mantinea 
ért okoraios? Biichsenschiitz’s conjecture mpo épOpov solves the 
difficulty. Campe’s alteration of the order of the words into é7s 
ckoraios dvacras 8pOpov is not so good, because, as Biichsenschiitz 
remarks, the point emphasized is that Agesilaus marched past 
Mantinea, not at daybreak, but @r: oxoraioy: cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

oxoraios: for the adjective in place of an adverb cp. Anab. ii. 
2. 17 wkoraiot mpoctdrtes. 

xarerads dv: to be taken with deavacOar 

tovs Mavtivéeas. Not only had there been old causes of hostility 
between the Spartans and Mantineans (cp. iii. 2. 21), but recently 
the Spartans had taunted them with fearing Iphicrates’ peltasts 
Somep popydvas matddpra, iv. 4. 17. 

§ 19. tré Lpakirov: cp. iv. 4. 13. 

tnd *Aynovdaov: cp. § 5. 

ete: for Iphicrates’ departure from Corinth cp. iv. 8. 34 and 
note. 

mapamhéovres kal evredOey dppopevo., i.e. sailing along the coast 
to Lechaeum and sallying forth from thence: cp. Critical Note. 


CHAPTER VI. 


§§ 1-12. At the entreaty of the Achaeans, who wished to secure Calydon 
against the attacks of the Acarnanians and thetr allies, Agesilaus led an 
expedition into Acarnania. By a long march into the heart of the country 
he captured rich booty, but on his return extricated his army with great 
difficulty from the mountains, inflicting however considerable loss upon the 
Acarnanians, §§ 13, 14. Discontented at these results the Achaeans 
entreated Agesilaus to stay longer in the country. Promising a second 
invasion he retired through Actolia to Rhium and thence homewards, 
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§ I. Mera 8€ rotro: cp. Introd. p. xlix. 

7d madatéy Alrwdias: acc. to Thuc. iii. 102 the ancient name 
of this district, including Calydon and Pleuron, was Aeolis. 

moXiras meronpevot, i.e.admitted to membership of the Achaean 
League; cp. Thuc. iii. 63, the Thebans said to the Plataeans, 
éyéver Oe... "AOnvaioy Etppayor kat woXirat. 

oi "Akapvaves: cp. iv. 2.17. In the Peloponnesian War they 
were allies of Athens (Thuc. ii. 9, 68; iii. 105, 114), and sent a 
contingent to the Athenian expedition against Syracuse (Thuc. 
vii. 57). 

ouppayous eivat; for the alliance cp. iii. 5. 2 note. 

§ 2. émdueOa: cp. iii. 2. 26 against Elis, and iv. 4. 17 at the battle 
of Corinth. 

§ 3. rois 7 epdpots Kal rH éxkAnoia: cp. Appendix, p. 341. 

76 pépos, i.e, proportionate contingents from the Spartan allies : 
cp. vi. I. 1. 

§ 4. of ek ray dypév: Diodorus (xix. 67) represents Cassander as 
advising the Acarnanians in 314 B.C. é« ray dyupay Kal puxpdy 
xwplov eis dAlyas médets petoukjoat. 

eis Srpdroyv: situated upon the Achelous, the largest city of 
the Acarnanians. From this passage it appears to have been the 
place of meeting of the Acarnanian League: cp. Thuc. ii. 80, 
82, 102. 

éavrovs, i.e. the Lacedaemonians: cp. iii. 1. 3. 

§ 5. 4}... 9, ‘either. ..or’: cradiwv is the genitive dependent on 
mdéov: cp. Hipparch. 8. 25 xaradtrav  rérrapas } mévre tay 
kpatioray inmev. 

§ 6. rv Aipyny: Xenophon seems here as elsewhere (cp. iv. 5. 
7 note) to assume in the reader a previous acquaintance with the 
facts. Reckoning the distance of Agesilaus’ marches, we may 
perhaps assume that Xenophon means the largest lake in Acarna- 
nia, some seven miles long, to the NW. of Stratus. 

Sterrddet, i.e. to the AabvporGAut: cp. iv. 1. 26 note. 

§ 7. medracrai: cp. Thuc, ii. 81 Soxodor 8 of "Axapyaves kpdriorot 
elyat rovro mow (i.e. operSovav); ibid. vii. 31 é« ray wept rH 
*Axapvaviay xapiov aperdornras Te kai dkovriaras Evvayeipov, 
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kateBiBacay 8€, i.e. compelled the Lacedaemonian army to 
come down to the level ground. ° 
orpartarat, i. €. the Lacedaemonian soldiers. 


§ 8. caradaBdvres, SC. Ta KiKA@ TreptéxovTa Spy. 
8 9. mpés rois laxvpois, i.e. places inaccessible to hoplites and 


horsemen. 
éyvw Sioxew, for the infin. cp. iii. 1. 12. 
rovs. . . mpooxeipévovs, i.e. the Acarnanians who attacked him 


on the left. 

§ 10. dda Kareiyor, ‘ were pressing him very hard’: cp. Thuc. v. 5 
abrovs kareixey 6... médepos; ibid. i. 103 atrovs KopivOror mepi yijs 
Opav Troheum KaTeixor. 

Ta mevrexaidexa ap’ WGns: cp. iv. 5. 14, 16. 
§ 11. Apieoav: imperfect with double augment from dpinu. 
rois Sépacw : generally used to thrust, not as missile weapons : 
cp. li. 4. 15. 

§ 12. 76 dad rotrov: adverbial=‘afterwards’: cp. vil. I. 44 7 

BEXpt TOUTOV. 
ro peréme@poy : cp. Introd. p. xlix. 

§ 14. Naiwaxrov . . . dwodaBeiv. According to Paus. x. 38. 10, at 
the end of the Peloponnesian War the Locrians regained possession 
of the town, which had originally belonged to the Aetolians (cp. 
Thuc. i. 103). In 367 B.C. it was in the hands of the Achaeans 
(cp. Diod. xv. 75) as well as Calydon and Dyme; when however 
they seized the place, is unknown. 

ro ‘Pioy: at the narrowest point of the Corinthian Gulf, less 
than two miles from Antirrhium on the Achaean coast. 

of ’A@nvaioc: nothing more is known of the presence of an 
Athenian squadron in these waters at this time, i.e. about 389, 
when they were showing great naval activity in the Aegean: cp. iv. 
8. 313 v. I. 1-9. 


CHAPTER VII 


§ 1. The threat of a second invasion speedily induced the Acarnantans to 
make peace with the Achaeans and to enter the Spartan League. §§ 2-7. 
Agesipolis headed a second invasion of the Argolis. Before entering the 
country he consulted the gods in Olympia and Delphi, whether he might 
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lawfully refuse to acknowledge the Sacred Truce, which on similar occasions 
the Argives had fraudulently pleaded. Assured that he might, he entered 
the country and advanced to the very gates of Argos, doing great damage. 


? 388-387 B.C. 
§ 1. rod Hpos: cp. Introd. p. xlix, 

Epawvev, sc. 6 Aynaidaos: elsewhere the phrase is used only of 
the Ephors or the Assembly; cp. Appendix, pp. 337, 342. 

ev pecoyeia.., Tas mdAes : SO that no supplies could reach them 
by sea. 

ouppaxiay: Ages. 2.20 ’Axaois pév Pidrous émoingey ’Axapvavas 
kat Alredovs kal ’Apyelous, éauré S€ kal ouppaxous, i.e. the Amphi- 
lochian Argives. 

§ 2. ex 6€ rovrov, cp. Introd. p. xlix. 

*Aynolmodus : cp. iv. 2. 9 and note. 

éyévero, ‘were favourable’: cp. iii. 1. 17 note; iii. 4. 3. 

tov Oedv: Zeus. 

égiws .. . €xyou=dcvov . . . ein: cp. four lines lower. For the 
fact cp. ili. 2, 22 note. 

ovx Ordre... Tovs pivas. Pausanias (iii. 5. 8) in narrating the 
same incident speaks of marpgovs 8) twas omovdas ex madaod 
xabestwoas Tvis Awpieict mpds addndovs. We may therefore infer 
that at the time of the Carnean and other such festivals (the plural 
Tous phvas shows that there were more than one) the various 
Dorian states felt themselves bound to respect the Holy Truce 
during their celebration, when it was duly proclaimed. The 
Argives apparently availed themselves of the chaos of the Greek 
Calendars, which were reckoned differently in different states, 
to proclaim such a truce, whenever it suited their convenience 
(cp. domep ciwbecay § 3), even when they did not resort to tricks 
still more disreputable, like that practised in 419, when they 
invaded the territory of Epidaurus only a few days before the 
Carnean festival. On that occasion, according to Thucydides (v. 
54), stead of keeping the month Carnea, they pretended that they 
were continuing to keep the 27th day of the preceding month, 
until they withdrew their forces. 

épBddrdrew . .. Aaxedatudriot. No such instances are recorded. 
Xenophon mentions no such attempt to hinder either of Agesilaus’ 
invasions : cp. iv. 4. 19. 
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iméepov, ‘pretended’: cp. Thuc. v. 54 rév piva mpovpac- 
igavto. 

éereonpawvev, i.e. indicated by signs observed in the sacrificial 
victim. On the other hand, Apollo at Delphi spoke through the 
mouth of the Pythoness, drexpivaro. 

xara taird: cp. Arist. Rhet. ii. 23. 12 “Hynowmos (AynoiroNts) 
év Aedhois emnpdra tév Beov, mpdrepov Kexpnpevos OAupmiacw, ef adra 
tavra Sokel dep To marpl, ws alcxpoy by ravayria elreiv, 

§ 4. owovddy: for the custom of pouring libations at the end of 
a meal cp. Sympos. 2. 1 dpypéOnoay ai rpdmefat kal éomeoay Kat 
éraamoay. 

6 Oeds, i. e. Posidon. 

Tov amd Sapocias: cp. iv. 5. 8 note. 

@ovro dmévat, ‘thought that they ought to retire.’ 

"Apis: cp. iii. 2. 24. 

oeioece: the optative is used, because a general principle is 
enunciated. 

émcxehevey; ei in composition denotes assent or encourage- 
ment: cp. § 2 éreonpauvev. 

§ 5. ov. The MSS. ov seems hardly consistent with the context, 
since it was Agesipolis’ ambition to advance farther than Agesilaus 
had done before him. If it be retained, the statement must be 
taken to refer strictly to the shortness of that particular day’s 
march. Tillmann’s simple conjecture ad removes all difficulty. 

vewoTi: 391 B.C.: cp. iv. 4. 19. 

domep mévraddos. The comparison applies to mav7y: just as 
the wévraOdos strives to distance his competitor in every one of the 
five contests, so Agesipolis tried to surpass Agesilaus in every 
respect. There is no need to discover in this rather comical 
rivalry traces of political jealousy, as some commentators have 
done, relying on v. 3. 20. 

§ 6. kal. . . more introduces one of the instances in which 
Agesipolis tried to advance farther than Agesilaus: kat ydp is more 
usual. Xenophon means that on one occasion Agesipolis had 
come sO near to the walls that he was exposed to the fire of 
missiles from the towers, which compelled him to retreat. 

Aaxovikiy : for geographical reasons Madvig conjectures Sapo- 
viKny. 
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mpocapapévat: a poetical word, never elsewhere used in Attic 
prose. 

of Kpyres: Cretan archers fought on the Lacedaemonian side 
at the battle of Corinth: cp. iv. 2. 16. 

NavrAlay : a coast town, six miles SE. of Argos. 

§ 7. ras elpxrds. What this inclosed space was is entirely un- 
known. Pausanias (iii. 5. 9) says the thunderbolt fell when the 
king td 16 retyos kareotparomedevero #5 To “Apyelwv. 

mdnyevres .. . euBpovrndévres: cp. Paus. l. c. kat rwes Kal drddovto 
T&Y oTpatiwTayv Kepavvobérres, rods bé Kal exppovas emoincay ai 
Bpovrai, 

mapa Kndotoay. The MSS. of Strabo (viii. 328) have Kn\éooa, 
for which Koiteooa and Kototooa have been conjectured. It was 
a mountain in the territory of Phlius. 

@oBa: cp. iii. 4. 15 note. 


CHAPTER VIII 


§§ 1-4. Meanwhile after their victory Pharnabazus and Conon expelled 
the Spartan harmosts from the tslands and coast cities. At Ephesus 
Pharnabazus gave Conon 40 ships and bade him meet him at Sestos, 
because Dercylidas kept fast hold of Abydos. §§ 5, 6. Dercylidas further 
secured Sestos, so that Pharnabazus found these two cities unassailable. 
The satrap left Conon in the Hellespont with orders to collect a large fleet for 
the next campaign. §§ 7, 8. In the spring Pharnabazus and Conon 
crossed to Melos, ravaged the Spartan coasts, garrisoned Cythera, and 
supplied the allies at Corinth with money. §§ 9-11. Pharnabazus re- 
turned home, but allowed Conon to remain with the fleet to help the Athenians 
rebuild thety Long Walls and the Wall of Piraeus. This was successfully 
accomplished, Wath the Persian gold the Corinthians fitted out a fleet, and 
it was not until the appointment of Teleutias that the Spartans could regain 
the mastery of the Corinthian Gulf. §§ 12-15. Alarmed at Conon’s 
successes the Spartans sent Antalcdas to Tiribazus, at the same time that the 
Athenians and thetr allies sent envoys to counteract his influence. The terms 
that he proposed to the Satrap were for various reasons rejected by all the 
other envoys. §§ 16-19. Tiribazus, having supplied Antalcidas with 
money and arrested Conon, went up to the Persian King, His place was 
taken by Struthas, who vigorously supported the Athenians. The Spartans 
despatched Thibron to make way upon him: but he soon contrived to surprise 
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and slay Thibron and to scatter his forces. §§ 20-22. Alarmed lest the 
Athenians should win over Rhodes, the Lacedaemonians at the entreaty of 
the Rhodian oligarchs sent out Ecdicus with 8 ships, and at the same time 
despatched Diphridas to replace Thibron. Diphridas was more successful 
against Struthas ; but Ecdicus, finding the Rhodian democrats too strong, 
remained inactive at Cnidus. §§ 23, 24. Teleutias was sent to supersede 
Ecdicus. On his way to Rhodes he captured an Athenian squadron 
sailing to the help of Evagoras in Cyprus. He brought back his spoils to 
Cnidus, and then proceeded to Rhodes. §§ 25-30. Hereupon the 
Athenians despatched Thrasybulus with 40 ships. First he persuaded 
Medocus, king of the Odrysae, and Seuthes to become allies of Athens. Then 
he sailed to Byzantium, sold the tolls, and set up a democracy. Next he 
made friends with the Chalcedonians. Arrived in Lesbos, uhere only the 
Mytilenians were friendly, he collected an army, attacked Methymna, defeated 
and slew the Spartan harmost, and raised a large sum of money, besides 
winning over some of the other cities. Before sailing for Rhodes he extorted 
money both from other cities and from Aspendus. In revenge the Aspen- 
dians slew him. §§ 31-39. The Athenians sent out Agyrrhius to replace 
Thrasybulus. The Ephors despatched Anaxibius to supersede Dercylidas at 
Abydos, where he did much damage to Athenian interests. The Athenians 
accordingly sent out Iphicrates and his peltasts to the Hellespont. Iphicrates 
surprised and slew Anaxibius as he was returning from Antandros. 


394-393 B.C. 


§ 1. ev gd dé... Sinyjoouat, Xenophon groups together all the 
most important events that happened by sea between 394 and 387 
in iv, 8. I-v. 1. 30: cp. Introd. pp. xvii, 1. 

ypiyo... mapnow: cp. Introd. p. xxix. 

™ vavpayxia, i.e. at Cnidus in 394: cp. iv. 3. 11 and notes 
ad loc. 

Tas vycous k.7.A. According to Diod. xiv. 84 Pharnabazus and 
Conon first caused Cos, Nisyros, and Teos to revolt: then Chios 
expelled the Lacedaemonian garrison and the like was done by 
Mytilene, Ephesus and Erythrae—all of which joined the victors. 
Of the rest some similarly expelled the Lacedaemonian garrisons 
and asserted their independence, whilst others went further and 
actively supported Conon: so that the Lacedaemonians dé rovrov 
Tov xpdvov thy Kara Oddarray dpxyv dréBadoy. An inscription (Hicks, 
70) records the honours paid by the Erythraeans to Conon, and 
another (CIA. ii. 11) treaties between Athens and Chios and Phaselis. 
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Tous... dppoords: cp. ili. §. 13 note. 

airoydpous: cp. Tithraustes’ offer to Agesilaus in 395 ras ev 77 
"Agia médes adrovdpous otcas roy dpxaiov Sacpiv air (acide?) 
droépety, ili, 4. 25. 

§ 2. of 8¢, i.e. the inhabitants of the méXets. 

§ 3. rerrapdxovra rpinpes: cp. Diod. xiv. 83. The combined fleet 
at Cnidus numbered 90 triremes: cp. iv. 3. 11 note. 

Znordy. This city had been captured by the Lacedaemonians 
after Aegospotami (cp. ii. 1.28 note), and still remained in their 
hands: cp. infr. §§ 5, 6. 

Aepxvdidas . . . modgptos: Agesilaus had in the summer of 
394 sent Dercylidas to the Hellespont to announce the Lacedae- 
monian victory at Corinth to his Asiatic allies. The cause of 
Dercylidas’ personal enmity against Pharnabazus is narrated 
iii. 1. 9. 

thy "ABvooy . .. pidnv: cp. Dem. xxiii. 158 'ABUSou ris Tov 
anav@ dyiv (i.e. the Athenians) ypdvov éxOpas. 

§ 4. tuiv . . . pido odour. . . evepyéras. As in iv. 1. 35, the 
participial clause in the dative agreeing with tpi» expresses the 
condition, the accusative with the infinitive its result. 

‘gore... €xov: cp. Anab. iv. 1. 3 kat ori otras eyo. 

ei... ékparnOnpev: ef with the indicative (instead of érz) 
expresses Dercylidas’ unwillingness to recognize the undoubted fact. 

dyrws: cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

“EAAnuexdy . . . vavrixéy: Xenophon (cp. iv. 3. 11 and note), 
calls Conon’s division of the fleet 76 “EAAnuxdy, so that Dercylidas 
must here mean by ‘EAAnuxéy a fleet from Greece proper, as 
indeed appears from # “EAAds in the context. 

§ 5. idvras .. . ed€xyovro . . . pereméumovro: the pres. part. and 
imperf. tenses express repeated action. 

Ota Aaxedarpoviovs: Dercylidas in 398 had secured the Greeks 
in the Chersonese against the Thracians by rebuilding the wall 
across the Isthmus: cp. iii. 2. 10. 

"Agia... Baowréws. So iii. 5. 13. 

Tivos ; West of Magnesia on the Hermus. 

Aiyaceis, This place is unknown. Valckenaer’s conjecture is 
exceedingly probable—Aiyai eia1, Aegae being a place ten miles 
north of Temnos: cp. Critical Note. 
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&... modtopxnOjoec Oa, i.e. both land and sea forces are neces- 
sary for the blockade of the place. 

ai, i.e. as he had already done at Abydos. 

Zaye Tod éxmemdnxOat, ‘kept them from being panic-stricken.’ 
For the genitive cp. Aristoph. Lys. 380 oxjow o° éya ris viv Bojs. 

§ 6. én’ ofkov: to Dascyleum: cp. iii. 4. 13. 

dv0 &y éwerdvOe: from Dercylidas (iii. 1. 9 ff.) and from 

Agesilaus (iii. 4. 12 ff; iv. 1. 1 ff.). 
393-392 B.C. 


§ 7. dua be 76 dapt: 393 B.C. 
8.4 nowy: the islands of the Aegean, without the article as in 
vi. 2.12: cp. Diod. xiv. 84 ras KukAdéas vacous mpocayaydpevot. 
katamhevoas, SC. 6 BapvdBagos. 
apis: at the head of the Messenian Gulf, the modern 
Kalamas. 
Ta ris BonOeias, i.e. the danger of a Spartan force coming to 
the rescue. 
§ 8. dppoorny. This term, usually restricted to Spartan, Xenophon 
also uses of Theban governors in vii. I. 433; 3- 4, 9. 
rois guppdyos, ‘the confederates,’ as § 13. There is no 
trace in Xenophon of any formal alliance either as already existing 
or concluded at this time between Persia and the anti-Lacedae- 
monian confederacy (cp. iii. 5.1, 2), so that Diodorus (xiv. 84) 
must be incorrect in representing Pharnabazus and Conon at 
Corinth cuppayiay roiunodpevot, 
§ 9. A€yovros . . . Kal rovro ovv, én... 6 dé HapydBatos: an easily 
intelligible anacoluthon. 
Ta paxpa teiyn: destroyed by Lysander in 404: cp. ii. 2. 23. 
od . . . Bapurepoy: for the importance of these walls to Athens 
cp. Thuc. i. 69, 93. 
xpnyara: cp. Cor. Nep. Con. 4 Conon... muros dirutos a 
Lysandro utrosque et Piraei et Athenarum reficiendos curat 
pecuniaeque quinquaginta talenta, quae a Pharnabazo acceperat, 
civibus suis donat. 
§ 10. dpOwoe: CIA. ii. 830, 831, cp. 161; iv. 2, 830 b; Diod. 
xiv. 85. The first inscription proves that the rebuilding of the 
Athenian fortifications by Conon was begun in the archonship of 
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Eubulides (July 394 to July 393) AlyeiSos retyom[ouot ...] én’ EdBov- 
Aidou aip[eOévres]... pio [Baris] Kévwy: the second shows that the 
work went on for some time—at least to the archonship of 
Philocles, 391-390. Similarly Diodorus (I. c.) under the year of 
Eubulides states—é & od» Kéver prodwadpevos mAnO0s rexvitOv Kal rov 
ex Tay TAnpapdtay dydov eis trepeciay mapadols, Taxéws Td mEioTOY 
Lépos rot relyous dvmxoddpnoe. 

Bowwroi. Contrast their conduct eleven years previously : ii. 2. 19. 

§ 11. emtorodeds: cp. i. 1. 235 5.13 ii. 1.7. 

‘Hpimmidas: last mentioned as a xenagus at the battle of 
Coronea; iv. 3. 17: cp. iii. 4. 20 note. 

‘Piov: cp. iv. 6. 14 note. 
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TeXevrias, brother of Agesilaus: iv. 4. 19. 
ad... madtv: ad to be joined with odros, i.e. Teleutias as 
opposed to the other admirals; mau goes with éxparet. 

§ 12. TipiBagov. Tiribazus, satrap of Western Armenia during 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand (Anab. iv. 4. 4) and one of the 
royal benefactors (Diod. xv. 10), seems to have succeeded Tithrau- 
stes (ili. 5. 1) as satrap of Ionia (v. 1. 28), and as commander of 
the Persian forces in Asia Minor (cp. § 17 with i. 4. 3). 

*Avradxiday, son of Leon, is represented by Plutarch (Ages. 23: 
cp. Artax. 21) as the personal and political enemy of Agesilaus. 

TH wonder moetoOat, The middle is used in its reflexive force 
‘to make peace for their own state’: elpyynv mocety would mean 
‘to bring about a peace in general’: cp. Andoc. iii. 24, 41. 

§ 13. wera Kévwvos. Conon must therefore have remained about 
a year at Athens. Not only had he rebuilt the Long Walls, but he 
had given his fellow-citizens fifty talents (Cor. Nep. Con. 4), feasted 
them at his own expense (Athenaeus i. 5) and erected a temple to 
Aphrodite at Peiraeus to commemorate his victory at Cnidus 
(Paus. i. 1. 4). The Athenians in gratitude conferred dré\ea upon 
him and erected a bronze statue in his honour like those of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, with the inscription jrevbdpwoe rods 
*AOnvaiwy ovppdyouvs (Dem. xx 70; Isoc. ix. 57; Paus. i. 3. 2). 

§ 14. éxet: at Sardis. 

ray... év tf "Acia...médeov. Tithraustes, the successor of 
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Tissaphernes, had offered similar terms to Agesilaus in 395: 
cp. ili, 4. 25. 

§ 15. Anuvov «7.4. These three islands, among the earliest 
Athenian possesions won by Miltiades (Her. vi. 40) and Cimon 
(Thuc. i. 98) and the last to be given up at the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (cp. ii. 2. 15 note), must have recently been recovered 
through the influence of Conon. 

of OnBaiot x.r.A. Supremacy over the other Boeotian states, 
the constant aim of the policy of Thebes (cp. Thuc. iii. 65, 66), was 
only realized fora few years under the leadership of Epaminondas : 
cp. Appendix, p. 357. 

of Apyeto: cp. iv. 4. 6. 

7 elpyun . .. areAns. It would appear from Andocides’ speech 
De Pace that Sparta shortly afterwards—probably in the winter 
of 392-391—made another effort to bring about a general peace 
in Greece, this time without any appeal to Persia. Andocides, one 
of the Athenian envoys, strongly advocated the peace, the terms of 
which were according to him peculiarly favourable to Athens. 
Notwithstanding a general clause to make ras méAes abrovdpous, 
the Athenians were to retain possession of Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros and to keep their newly built Long Walls and triremes 
without interference. The Boeotians were to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Orchomenos and the Argives to give up their hold 
upon Corinth. Andocides represents the Lacedaemonians and 
Boeotians as eager for the peace, the Argives and Corinthians as 
opposed to it. The historian Philochorus (fr. ap. Andoc. de Pace 
tr.) stated that the Lacedaemonian envoys dmpdkrovs ave Oeiv pn 
meicavros Tod AvOokidov: cp. iv. 5. 6 note. 

§ 16. AdOpa . . . xpyuata. Doubtless because his neighbour 
Pharnabazus was, with the approval of the king, supporting the 
Athenians against the Lacedaemonians. 

énas dy... mpordéowro: mAnpwbévros vavrikod stands as pro- 
tasis to mpooSéowro civ: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 330. 

Kévova .. . efp£e: cp. Diod. xiv. 85 mpédacw péev NaBdy sre 
rais BaotAtkais Suvdpect tis médets "AOnvaiow Kataxrara, mpocayays- 
pevos & adrév eie Sapders cuvehaBe kal djoas eis udakhy karébero, This 
was the end of Conon’s public career. Lysias (xix. 39-41) speaks 
of his dying of disease in Cyprus. Nepos (Conon, 5) mentions 
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a conflict of testimony, one story being that he was carried up to 
Susa and put to death, the other that he escaped from Tiribazus. 
Isocrates (iv. 154), like Diodorus, only mentions his arrest, émi 
6avdro ovAdaBelv erdédpunoar. 


P 391-390 B.C. 


§ 17. rév ard Oddatray, i.e. as kdpavos of Asia Minor; cp.i. 4. 3 
apfwv rdvrev ray ent Oaddrrn ; Diod. xiv. 99 ApragépEns pev Srpovdav 
otpatnyoy Katagtnoas émepyrev emt Oddatray pera Suvdpews Aaxedat- 
poviots Trohepno ovra. 

@iBpeva. Apparently the same Thibron who had been superseded 
in his command by Dercylidas in 399, recalled to Sparta and punished 
with exile for his misconduct towards the Asiatic allies (iii. 1. 8). 

éuaBas: this was the first Lacedaemonian squadron to cross 
the Aegean since the battle of Cnidus. 

IIpinyns ... Aeuxdppvos ... AxtAXelov: cp. iii. 2. 17, 19 notes. 

§ 18. sepiBadrdAopevous . . . Svvawro, ‘to surround and carry 
off whatever they could’—a hunting metaphor, taken from driving 
wild animals into a confined space. 

Svagxnvey. The verb is used of soldiers leaving their mess and 
retiring each to his own quarters: cp. Cyrop. iii. 1. 38 Staoknvody- 
Toy peta TO Setryov. 

dre Naxevitov : Thersander was an Ionian: cp. Polyaen. vi. 10. 

§ 19. ddiyous rots mpwrouvs. According to Diodorus (xiv. 99), 
Thibron’s army numbered 8,000 men. 

mAeious . . . BonOetas. However the lacuna be supplied, the 
meaning must be that still more escaped with their lives, because 
they heard of the engagement too late to take any part in it: cp. 
Critical Note. 

§ 20. ‘Podioy, Xenophon has made no previous mention of 
Rhodian affairs, and the antecedent events can only imperfectly 
be put together out of Diod. xiv. 79,97. The revolt of the island 
from Sparta and the admission of Conon to the harbour (cp. iii. 4. 
28 note) in 395 implied, it would seem, the supremacy of the 
democratic party. But in 391 the oligarchs rose against the demo- 
crats, expelled them from the city, and defeated them in a pitched 
battle. Then further to secure their position they sent envoys to 
Sparta epi Bondeias, evAaBobpevor py tives T&y moira vewrepiowar, 
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This story of Diodorus explains the small number of the ships 
which the Spartans sent to aid the Rhodian oligarchs, but it is 
inconsistent with Xenophon’s of éxmwemraxdres ‘Podiwy tnd tov Sypov 
and with § 25 rovs idous r&v Aaxedaipoviay reixos éxovras (where 
reixos can only mean a fort, not the acropolis, as Breitenbach sug- 
gests, of Rhodes) and rovs oderépous (Athenian) pidous . . . ras re 
méAets Exovras kal MoAV mAelous dvras Kal dyn KeKparnkétas. In fact 
Diodorus seems just to reverse the position of the two parties and 
in ch. 99 speaks of the democrats as having seized ¢povpidy me and 
as fighting mpds rods xara Thy modu. 

ovvOepévous, i.e. ‘to allow the Athenians to subjugate Rhodes 
and unite so great a power with their own.’ 

vais 6xte: Diod. xiv. 97 émra rpinpes. 

“Exdicov . . . Arppiday. Diodorus gives the names of zpeis 
avSpas, Evddxipov, Pidddoxov kai Auppiday. 

§ 22. eyyetpntixmrepos : ama€ Neydpevor, 

§ 23. rov Tedevtiav oty rais Swdexa vavoiv: cp. iv. 4.19; 8. IL 
notes, and Introd. p. liv. 

els rnv Sdpov. For the hostility of Samos to Sparta cp. iii. 5. 
1 note. According to Diod. xiv. 97, Eudocimus and his colleagues 
mp@rov eis Sduov koptoevres dréotnoay thy wéduw AOnvaiar. 

§ 24. Bidoxpdres r@ "Ediddrov. There is no reason beyond the 
name and date for identifying this Philocrates with the Philocrates 
accused in Lysias’ Oration xxix. 

ém\ cuppaxia 17 Evaydépov: cp. iii. 4. I note. Evagoras had 
supplied Conon with a large portion of his fleet at the battle of 
Cnidus in 394 and on Conon’s arrival at Athens had been decreed 
public honours: ep. CIA. ii. 397; Isoc. ix. 57. Not content with 
the kingship of Salamis, he had attempted to win supremacy over 
the other states of Cyprus, three of which—Amathus, Soli, and 
Citium—appealed to Persia for aid. The king charged the Carian 
prince Hecatomnus and the Lydian satrap Autophradates with the 
task of checking his ambitious schemes. Evagoras thus finding 
himself involved in a war with Persia sought help from the 
Athenians, who out of gratitude and forgetful of their own need of 
Persian support against Sparta, first despatched this squadron of 
ten triremes under Philocrates and, again in 388 a second squadron 
under Chabrias: v. 1. 10; cp. Diod. xiv. 98; Isocr. ix. pass¢m, 
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audsrepo . . . mpdrrovres: a kind of nominative absolute, the 
meaning of which is plain from the context : cp. i. 1. 10. 

ovppaxiay = auxiliaries: the abstract for the concrete. So vi. 
I. 13. 

emi r@ éxeivov moddum = emt rd mpos exeivov modéuo. So iii, 2, 22. 

dtabepevos, i. e. disposed of by sale. So iv. 5. 8 

avréy, i.e. the Lacedaemonians: cp. Critical Note. 


P 390-389 B.C. 


§ 25. mddw, i.e. since the battle of Cnidus in 394. 

OpacvBovroy rév Sretptéa: last mentioned iii. 5. 16. The name 
of his deme is here for the first time added to distinguish him from 
Thrasybulus 6 KoAAurevs mentioned in v. 1. 26. 

giv rerrapdkovra vavoiv. The first fleet of any considerable 
dimensions sent out by Athens since the Peloponnesian war. 

reixos: cp. § 20 note. 

§ 26. es rév ‘ENAnomovrov. According to Diod. xiv. 94, he went 
first to Ionia where he raised money mapa rv cuppdyor. 

oddevos ... mapdvros. Dercylidas was still at Abydos, but had 
no fleet: cp. §§ 5 and 32. 

*Apundvxov . . . SevOnv. Seuthes as a boy had on the death 
of his father found refuge with Amedocus: cp. iii. 2. 9; Anab. 
vii. 2. 32. 

ras ind TH Opaxy : the usual expression is ra emt Opakns (ii. 2. 5 and 
Thuc. fasszm) or simply Opakn (i. 3.103; 4.93 ili. 2.9); imd is to be 
understood in its local sense of ‘under.’ Demosthenes (xx. 59) 
represents as mainly instrumental in rod yeréoOat ovppayoy rov wept 
@paxny rérov the surrender of Thasos to Thrasybulus by the party 
of Ecphantus, who expelled the Lacedaemonian garrison. , 

§ 27. Bu¢avrioy: Dem. |. c. relates that Archebius and Heraclides 
delivered over Byzantium to Thrasybulus, which made the 
Athenians xuptovs rod ‘EdAnonévrov, adore ray Sexarny dmoddaGat. 
Since Aegospotami Byzantium seems always to have remained 
under Spartan influence: cp. ii. 2.1; Anab.i. 1.9; ii, 6. 4; Diod. 
xiv. 12. 

dréSoro thy Sexatny: cp. Alcibiades’ conduct after his victory at 
Cyzicus, i. 1. 22. Thrasybulus’ ambition evidently was to re- 
establish the Athenian Empire on its old footing: cp. iii. 5. 10. 
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§ 28. Kadyndovious: cp. ii. 2. 2. 
év rj AéoBo: Mytilene had revolted from Sparta immediately 
after the battle of Cnidus; cp. iv. 8. 1 note. 
mp... ouvrdgas ... mpooaBoy ... trobels . . . radra dé: 
an anacoluthon, due to the interposition of the long participial 
clauses; the particle mpiv is never used with participles. 
terpakogiovs. The small number of hoplites is perhaps to be 
explained by Diodorus’ story (xiv. 94) that Thrasybulus lost 23 
triremes in a storm off Eresus on the west coast of the island. 
However, if this had really been the case, Xenophon would hardly 
have omitted to mention the loss of more than half the fleet. 
Moreover Diodorus seems mistaken in representing the other 
Lesbian states, except Mytilene, as having recently revolted from 
Athens. 
mpoordrat mdons AéoBov. Cp. the accusation brought against 
the Mytilenaeans just before their revolt from Athens in 428 B.C, 
(Thue. iii. 2) dre Evvorxifover rav AéaBov és thy MuriAnyny Bia. 
§ 29. drjvrey: the plural instead of the singular, xara civeow ; 
cp. i. I. 10. 


389-388 B.C. 


§ 30. ras pev ... rdv wédewr: cp. Diod. lc. ray pév rOv MyOu- 
pvaiay xaopav epbeipe thy 8 “Epecov cat thy “Avriccav xa’ dpodoyiay 
mrapéhaBe. 

Gros (8°) dv... mownoatro: cp. Diod. 1. c. mapa te Xiwv kal Murt- 
Anvaiwy cuppdyov dOpoicas vais, and iv. 8.1 note. For éres dv 
with the optative cp. Goodwin, M. T. 330. 

e€ @dov tre médewv: Halicarnassus especially suffered and 
Thrasybulus’ colleague Ergocles was afterwards condemned to 
death for the part that he had played in these marauding expedi- 
tions. Lys. xxviii. 8, 12 5 xxix. 2. 

“Aorevdov: in Pamphylia. 

adtxnodvrav . . . dypav: cp. Diod. xiv. 99 xpypara & ecidnddros 
alrot mapa tv ‘Aorevdior, Suws tives Tov orpari@rev edSjwcav Thy 
xepar. 

§ 31. pdda . . . dyaOds. On the results of Thrasybulus’ attempt 
to restore the Athenian Empire cp. Appendix, p. 355. 

*Ayvpptoy : not again mentioned by Xenophon. He first appears 
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as ypappareds rhs Bovdkjs in 403-402 B.c., CIA. ii. 1b. Andocides 
(i. 133) in 399 accuses him of conspiracy with others to contract for 
the 2 per cent. customs dues for less than they were worth. Demo- 
sthenes (xxiv. 134) states that he was imprisoned for many years 
for embezzling the public money, but does not specify the occasion. 
He restored the 6ewpixa and was the first to introduce payment of 
one obol for attendance at the Ecclesia—probably after Conon’s 
arrival at Athens—and this he further increased to three obols 
(Arist. "A@. mod. 41 and Aristoph. Eccles. 183-300, exhibited c. 391). 
Hereby he seems to have gained great influence (cp. Aristoph. 
Plut. 176, exhibited 389-8), was elected orparnyés and sent out to 
succeed Thrasybulus: Plat. Com. fr. 185. Harpocration (s.v.) calls 
him dypaywyéov odk dgavys, and Suidas adds orparnyos jy OnrvdproHdys, 
dpéas év Aépve (2), ds roy peo Ody Tey mountey cuvéreper. 

émt tas vais. After Thrasybulus’ death the Athenian fleet sailed 
to Rhodes to help the Rhodian democrats, Diod. xiv. 99. 

mempanévy: cp. § 27. 

Zxovor, sc. "A@nvaiows: participle dependent on ¢«8 ¢yoev, for 
which Madvig proposes to read evdvooier. 

§ 32. Aepxvdida. Since the battle of Cnidus he had with very 
insufficient forces gallantly maintained himself in Abydos: cp. 
§§ 3, 26. 

*AvakiBios. Xenophon himself had had bitter experience of 
Anaxibius’ duplicity and intrigues, when the latter was vatepxos in 
400 B.c.: cp. Anab. vii. 1 and 2. 

Stempdfaro dare: cp. iv. 4-7 note. 

kal modepioety, i.e. would not only hold Abydos, as Dercylidas 
had done, but would also fight. 

§ 33. xariyev, ‘he brought into port from the high seas’: so v.1. 28. 

tev exelvav cuppdyor: exeivwr is gen, dependent on ovp- 
payer; cp. vil. 1. 13. 

§ 34. "Ipixpdrny: cp. iv. 5.19, where Xenophon records his further 
successes against the Lacedaemonians after the destruction of the 
mora. 

trav dpyoki(évrev. Diodorus (xiv. 92) agrees with Xenophon, 
adding, however, that Iphicrates wanted to seize Corinth on behalf 
of Athens as émrndetoy oda eis rv ris “EAAddos Hyepoviay, but that 
the Athenians refused to support him. 

M2 
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dre\Oav: he resigned his command and was succeeded by 
Chabrias: cp. Diod. l.c. 

§ 35. ad... aad: cp. § 11 note. 

émavehOov: in a pregnant sense, ‘having gone to the moun- 
tains and up them ’—éri, of the object aimed at, and ava, upwards ; 
cp. infra, émavamem\evxévat, 

tis dvw, sc. 6800, i. e. towards Proconnesus, § 36. This genitive 
instead of acc. with verbs of motion is rare even in Attic poetry (cp. 
Aesch. Choeph. 710; Soph. O .T. 1478) and extremely rare in prose ; 
cp. Thuc. iv. 47 émerdyvvov ris 6800 trols oxodairepov mpoordrras ; 
Anab. i. 3. 1 lévat rod mpdow. 

§ 36. ws pév: without any corresponding 8é. 

olde . . . yeyernpévwr, ‘the victims having proved unfavour- 
able’: cp. iii. 1. 17 note. 

THs émt Tpokovyncov, sc. 6600. 

§ 37. apnyoupevor, ‘in the van.’ 

Kpepaorny : on the river Rhodius, about nine miles south-east 
of Abydos. The gold mines were at Astyra in the mountains still 
further to the south-east ; Strabo xiii. 591 ; xiv. 680. 

§ 38. emt modu re . . . éxrerapévoy, ‘extended over a long and 
narrow way.’ 

ka\bp droOavetv. The admiration with which Xenophon relates 
the story of the noble death of his old enemy Anaxibius (cp. Anab. 
vii. 1) is good evidence of the historian’s truthfulness and im- 
partiality. 

§ 39. tmraomorot: cp. iv. 5. 14 note. 

év xapa abrov: cp. Cyrop. vii. 1. 23 adrotv év xopa, ‘there on 
the spot.’ 

ra madikd: cp. Resp. Lac. 2. 13. 

dppootnpev, This Ionic form for dppoordy is only used by 
Xenophon in this passage. These harmosts had taken refuge with 
Dercylidas at Abydos, § 5. 
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BOOK V 
CHAPTER I 


§§ 1-5. In revenge for acts of piracy encouraged by the Spartans, the 
Athenians blockaded the Aeginetans and fortified a post upon the island. 
Teleutias raised the blockade. Hierax, his successor, sailed to Rhodes leaving 
his secretary Gorgopas at Aegina, who forced the Athenians to abandon their 
post. The Aeginetans then renewed their depredations, §§ 6-9. Antal- 
cidas sailed to Ephesus to replace Hievax, and sent his secretary Nicolochus to 
the Hellespont. Gorgopas surprised an Athenian squadron off the Attic 
coast, capturing 4 ships. §§ 10-12. Chabrias on his way to Cyprus to 
help Evagoras defeated and slew Gorgopas, whereupon the Aeginetans 
stopped their depredations. §§ 13-24. Teleutias was reappointed admiral, 
much to the joy of the Peloponnesian sailors at Aegina. He made a sudden 
descent on Piraeus, and with the rich booty taken thence, and the capture of 
many cornships and merchanimen amply provided for his sailors. §§ 25- 
28. Antaladas came down with Tirtbazus, bringing terms of peace from the 
hing. He went to Abydos to relieve Nicolochus, who was blockaded there by the 
Athenians, surprised an Athenian squadron, and being joined by Syracusan 
and Italian ships gained full command over the sea. §§ 29-31. The 
Greek states, all for various reasons eager for peace, gladly obeyed the 
summons of Tirtbazus to listen to the terms dictated by the king, viz. that 
the Greek states in Asta should belong to Persia, and that the Greek states in 
Europe should all be autonomous, except the Athenian possessions, Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros. §§ 32-36. All the states agreed to the terms except 
the Thebans ; but on the threat of an invasion they submitted. Agesilaus 
also compelled the Corinthians to dismiss theiy Argtve garrison. Allarmed 
Sorces were disbanded. Sparta reaped great advantages as champion of the 

King’s Peace. 


§ 1. mdd\tv. Xenophon has told us nothing of any previous visit 
of Eteonicus, the omission is probably due to carelessness, cp. vii. 
1. 41 addus 6 *Emapewavdas and Introd. p. xxix. 

6 Eredvixos. Possibly the same as the Eteonicus, who was 
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harmost of Thasos in 410 B.C. (i. I. 32), who was stationed at 
Mytilene at the time of the battle of Arginusae in 406 (i. 6. 35-38), 
did good service in Chios in 405, and after Aegospotami re- 
organized the coast towns of Thrace on Lacedaemonian principles 
(ii. 1. 1-65 2. 5). 

kat = kalmep. : 

émpetia ... ta&v Alywnrdv: for the old hostility between 
Athens and Aegina cp. ii. 2. 3 note. 

tov mpdadev xpdvov, as the context stands, is ambiguous. It 
may either mean before the arrival of Eteonicus, or before the 
assumption of open hostilities at sea (emeé, k.7.A.). 

emet... emodepuetro: states the reason for the sudden change of 
attitude on the part of the Aeginetans. 

ovvddsEav: accus. absol. : cp. iii. 2. 19 note; Goodwin, M. T. 851. 

AntecOar: for the distinction between qodeueiy and AnlecOat 
cp. Thuc. v. 115 AaxeSarpdriot 8: adrd ras pev omovdas od ds ddévres 
€modépouy avrois, exnpvéay dé et tts Bovderat mapa opav ’AOnvaiovs 
An CerOat. 

§ 2. TIdugtdov. Probably the same as the Pamphilus alluded 
to by Aristophanes (Plut. 174, date c. Feb. 388), 6 Wdudedos 8 ovyxi 
dia tovrov (roy mAodrov) Kdarcerar; he is closely coupled in this 
passage with Agyrrhius: cp. iv. 8. 31. 

énereixioay : cp. iii. 2. 1 note: the verb is similarly used with- 
out an accusative in vii.-2. 20. 

Tedeurias: last mentioned as sailing to Rhodes—probably in 
the autumn of 391: cp. iv. 8. 24. 

Tuxoy ... adrypévos. If the reading be correct (cp. Critical 
Note), the meaning must be, ‘having chanced to arrive at one of 
the islands” ént trav vacwy mot = ent Trav vicwy tiwds: for the 
supplementary participle with ruyov cp. Goodwin, M. T. 887. 

Kata xprpatwyv mépov : cp. i. 1. 8 em dpyupodoyiay. 

amjAace, i.e. Teleutias drove away the Athenian blockading 
squadron. 

§ 3. otbels... ds odx, ie. every one without exception. 

éotepdvager ... éraiviwcev ; cp. the honours paid to Brasidas 
by the Scionaeans, Thuc. iv. 121 dypoota pev xpvo@ orepare dvédyoav 
@s édevbepodvra thy ‘EAAdSa, idia Sé erawiovwy re Kat mpoonpxovro 
dSomep aOdnr7. 
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dues xal = duas xairep. The particle syws is similarly placed 
before the limiting clause in vi. 4. 14. 

dvayouévou: gen. abs., sc. adrov: cp. i. 1. 26, 

§ 4. yeyvaoxw: for Xenophon’s comment cp. Introd. p. xxvi. 

§ 5. ad... wddv: cp. iv. 8. 11, 35: ad is to be taken with ‘Iépaé, 
as opposed to Teleutias: mdé\ty means simply ‘back again to 
Rhodes,’ which had previously been Teleutias’ headquarters (iv. 
8. 25). ; 

Topyomav ... dpuoorny. Xenophon does not state what was 
the relation of Gorgopas to Eteonicus, who reappears after the 
death of the former, § 13. For émtorodéu cp. i. 1. 23 note. 

of ev rp médet, i.e. the Aeginetans. 

Twepnto provi: in the fifth month since the building of the 
émreixicpa, § 2. For the omission of the article cp. i. 6. 20. 

tous éx Tov Ppuvpiov: for the preposition cp. tii. 1, 22 note. 

mad av: ad here simply strengthens mddw: contrast supr. 
ad... make. 

Edvouov: possibly the same as the Eunomus mentioned by 
Lysias (xix. 19) as a friend of Dionysius of Syracuse, and sent by 
Conon as an envoy to that monarch. 

vavapxov én’ airds: the same phrase is used of Teleutias, 
§ 13: for ei cp. iil. 4. 20. Xenophon here and apparently 
in i. 6.29 and perhaps too infr. § 13 uses vavapyos in its generic 
sense: usually he limits the term to the Spartan admiral. 
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§ 6. "Avradkiday ... TiptBd¢@: cp. iv. 8. 12 note. 
eis "Eqeoov. It first appears from § 25 that from Ephesus 
Antalcidas went to Sardis to meet Tiribazus, and that the two 
then travelled together up to Susa. 
éml rais G\Aais: 25 in number, § 7: émi is here used with the 
dative, but in ii. 1. 12 émt ras rpunpers rpinpdpxous éxéornae. 
*ABuvdnvois: threatened by Iphicrates and the Athenians, cp. 
iv. 8.39; Vv. 1.7, 25. 
$7. of ... orparnyoi: including Iphicrates and Diotimus, § 25. 
Sapodpaxns ... xopioy: cp. Appendix, p. 355, and iv. 8. 26 note: 
for kat’ ékeiva cp. iii. 5. 17. 
éx Xeppovjoov. The Chersonese was the headquarters of 
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‘Iphicrates and the other Athenian generals, iv. 8. 34-39. Iphicrates 
made many successful raids upon the Thracians and Odrysae 
(Polyaen. iii. 9. 4, 41, 46, 50, 60, 62) and replaced Seuthes (iv. 8. 
26) on his throne: cp. Cor. Nep. Iphic. 2, ‘bellum cum Thraecibus 
gessit, Seuthem, socium Atheniensium, in regnum restituit.’ Xeno- 
phon resumes the story of Hellespontine affairs in § 25. 
duo, dative: here as often undeclined. 
§ 8. dumep vouifera: ‘as is usual’: so ii, 4. 36. 
hidov ... Povis. For the use of the voice cp. Sil. Ital. vi. 
360: 
‘Mediae stat margine puppis 
Qui voce alternos nautarum temperet ictus 
Et remis dictet sonitum.’ 
For the use of stones cp. the Roman ‘portisculus,’ a hammer or 
truncheon, with which the boatswain marked the time for the 
rowers. 
mapayeyf, i.e. making the oar strike the water at an angle 
instead of at right angles—a method known in rowing circles as 
‘slicing the oar.’ 

§ 9. Zworjpa: a promontory on the west coast of Attica, now 

Cape Kavouras. 

of 6€: as if of wév had preceded. 

mpos thy cednvnv: for the preposition cp. Oecon. 16. 13 dmrqy 
mpos TOY WAtov. 

§ 10. XaBpias. On the recall of Iphicrates from Corinth (cp. 
iv. 5. 19; 8.34) Chabrias had been despatched by the Athenians 
to succeed him (Diod. xiv. 92). It may therefore be conjectured 
that Corinth was the starting-point of his Cypriot expedition, as he 
is in this passage said to have received reinforcements kai ’A@nynder, 
which seems to imply that he was sailing from some port other 
than Piraeus: cp. Corn. Nep. Chab. 2, ‘ publice ab Atheniensibus 
Euagorae adiutor datus.’ Xenophon says nothing of Chabrias’ 
splendid achievements in Cyprus, for which cp. Dem. xx. 76; Corn. 
Nep. I. c. 

Etayépa: cp. iv. 8. 24 note. 

kal ’AOnynfev implies either that Chabrias put in to the 
Piraeus to get reinforcements, or that they joined him on his voyage 
to Aegina, 
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airés ... rovs meAtagrds, i. e. without the hoplites. 

Tov ‘Hpaxdeiov: the site has not as yet been identified. 

Anpaivérov: mentioned again, § 26. 

éméxetva: ‘beyond the Heracleum,’ the distance being reckoned 
apparently from the town of Aegina. 

évOa ... kadeirat = érOa eoriv ) Tpervpyla kadoupévn: cp. Occ. 4. 
6 8a 5} 5 avANoyos Kadeirat. The position of the Tripyrgia— 
apparently some hill—is uncertain. 

§ 11. pera . . . otv: perd, as distinguished from otv, here 
implies that the Aeginetans were the main force accompanying 
Gorgopas, in which the marines and eight Spartans were only 
small items. 

Zrapriatav ... oxrd, i.e. civ oxr@, of Smapriat@y eruxov ait 
mapévtes. 

dé: similarly used v. 4. 15. 

€AevOepor: cp. vii. 1. 12, where Cephisodotus says of the Lace- 
daemonian naval forces, of S¢ vairat Sjdov dre ~oovtar } Eihores 4 
pic Ooddpor. 

§ 12. dre ... dOpdov dvros, ‘as there was no close order’: cp. 
iv. I. 19. 

karadeSpayynkéres means apparently—‘who had hastily put 
in to shore and disembarked’ in the manner above described : cp. 
iv. 7. 6. 

§ 13. 76 ’Ereovixg. Xenophon has said nothing of the move- 

ments of Eteonicus since § 1. 

épBdddew: the full phrase is xwmy xeipas éuBaddeev. 

émt ravras ras vats vavapyov: cp. Critical Note. The sphere of 
Teleutias’ admiralship is limited to these ships in Aegina (cp. § 5 
vavapxov én’ avrds). He had already once held the office of High 
Admiral, either in 392-1 or 390-89 (Introd. p. li), and at the 
present time Antalcidas was High Admiral, §§ 5, 25. 

§ 14. ed & tore without ére is usually parenthetical as iii. 5. It. 
But it is similarly used vi. 1. 15. 


# xai: for xai after a comparative with a negative cp. vi. 


5. 39. 
ra énitndeta: object to ¢yeuw, 
airés... tpas: cp. ii. 1. 26 note. 
elovévat, infin. of purpose: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 770. 
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§ 15. olecOe . .. xaprepeiv, ‘think that you also must put up 
with’: cp. iv. 7.4; Appendix, p. 360. 

§ 16. tdya& kai 7a xadd. A similar expression is used of the 
Spartans in Plat. Alcib. ii. 148c Aaxedaipdvoe ... ldia kai Snpocia 
éxdorore maparAnolay ebxny ebyovrat Ta Kaa er! Tois dyabois Tous Beads 
Oiddvat KeAevortes ad ohiow airois. 

§ 17. xoAaxkevew ... evexa pioGov: cp. the words of Callicratidas, 
i. 6.7. 

§ 18. dep kat &s euéddere, ‘as doubtless you were so minded 
already’: for xai ds cp. Cyrop. vi. 1. 17 tpets prev yap éemetmep Kat 
ds oixobev drodnpotper, ppouvpnoev ipiv avadexsueda ta eyyirara xXwpia : 
cp. however Critical Note. 

mpomapdoxecbe O€ pot, k.7.X., ‘and next provide yourselves, 
please, with one day’s food’ (Dakyns). po: is the ethical dative : 
cp. Appendix, p. 360. : 

§ 19. kwmats mpockopiCdpevos, SC. Tods vavras: i.e. ‘setting the 
sailors to work at the oars.’ Liddell and Scott seem to interpret 
the verb ‘to approach the shore.’ Madvig proposes mpoxopi(spevos 
in the sense of ‘ advancing.’ 

dodexa: the original number left by Hierax in charge of Gor- 
gopas, § 5. 

emt... Kextnuevous, ‘against men who had many ships’: the 
participle is used substantively in an indefinite sense: cp. Goodwin, 
M. T. 827. 

§ 20. dddobs Séxa, ive. emi déka GAAOOL ovcas: éfa, ‘in a foreign 
harbour,’ in the next sentence corresponds to dAoét. 

kata vaty...oknvicev, ‘the sailors would be quartered each 
on his own ship.’ 

§ 21. dvémaver, sc. rots vatras as in § 19. 

dmépatvey: cp. ili. 4. 16 note. 

tais €avtéy vavoiv: dat. of the instrument, constructed with 
both karadvev and Aupaivec Oat. 

metpao Oa: infinitive, as if éxéAeve had preceded: cp. Her. vii. 
104 otk edv hevyew oddév mdHO0s dvOpdmov ek pdyns, dANd pévovras 
év ry rages enixparéey } amddAvaOat (sc. Kedevwr). 

€« TOY peCdver, SC. mhoiav: to be connected with AapBavew. 

Actyya: the quay on the west side of the harbour, where 
merchants set out their wares for sale. 
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§ 22. dorv, i.e. Athens. 

§ 23. dre... mdéwy: this clause explains why so many fishing 
and ferry boats were captured: they had no suspicion of Teleutias’ 
ships, because they sailed out of Piraeus. 

an6 vnowy : without the article, as in iv. 8. 7. 
§ 24. mpoédwxe, ‘ paid in advance’: cp. i. 5. 7. 
wAnpes ... erpepe, ‘kept the ships fully manned’: cp. i. 5. 5. 
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§ 25. 6 dé *Avradkidas: cp. § 6. According to Plutarch (Artax. 
21,22) Antalcidas had succeeded in personally ingratiating himself 
with Artaxerxes, notwithstanding that monarch’s great dislike to 
the Spartans in general as dvOparwy dmdvtwy dvaideorarovs (cp. 
iv. 8.17). It was, moreover, obviously to the interest of Persia to 
make peace at this moment. For not only had the Athenians 
recovered their Hellespontine province and some of the islands 
(cp. Appendix, p. 355), but they had actively supported Evagoras in 
his revolt against the Great King (iv. 8.24; v.i.10). Evagoras had 
just reached the highest point of his success, having subjugated 
almost the whole of Cyprus, captured Tyre, ravaged Phoenicia, and 
raised a rebellion in Cilicia, He had too made alliances with and 
received reinforcements from Acoris, king of Egypt, Hecatomnus, 
a Carian chieftain, the king of the Arabians, and other rebellious 
princes, so that it was necessary for Artaxerxes to collect the whole 
force of the Empire against him: cp. Isocr. ix. 62 ; Diod. xiv. 110; 
xv. 2; Justin. vi. 6, 2. 

ouppaxeiy Buocthéa. Even Agesilaus, the opponent of Antal- 
cidas, acquiesced: cp. Plutarch’s story (Artax. 22) 6 pév yap ’Ayn- 
aidaos, &s fore, mpos Tov eimdvta’ ‘Hed rAS “EANdOos, Grou pydiCovory 
jpiv of Adkwves.” ‘ Ob padXop,” edmev, ‘ of M7So Aakwvifover, 

*A@nvaiot: for the pre-eminent position of Athens cp. Appendix, 
P- 355- 

vy eipyvn: the principal conditions are given § 31. 

Nixddoxor: cp. § 7. 

os perarepropeveor : gen. absol. with as: ‘a report that (literally, 
‘as though’) the Chalcedonians were inviting him’: cp. iv. 3. 14; 
Goodwin, M. T. 917, 918. Thrasybulus had two or three years 
before won the Chalcedonians over to the Athenian side, iv. 8.28. 
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év Tlepkorn: on the south coast of the Hellespont, about eight 
miles north-east of Abydos. 

§ 26. aicOdpevor: Foucart (Rev. Archéol. xviii. p. 408) refers with 
great probability to this deception of the Athenian generals an 
inscription (CIA. ii. 38) recording an Athenian decree, whereby 
Phanocritus of Parium, on the Asiatic coast, some thirty miles east 
of Percote, was rewarded for certain information given to the 
Athenian generals, which «? of orparyyol émidovro, éddwcay dy ai 
Tpinpes ai modépuat. 

Anpaiveroy k.r.d.: cp. § 10: the other Athenian generals are not 
otherwise known, unless there be an allusion to this Dionysius as an 
injurer of the Athenian state in Dem. xix. 180. In 378-7 he was 
chosen as one of three envoys to Thebes, CIA. ii. 17. 

thy émt Tpoxoyyncov, sc. 6dov as in iv. 8. 36. 

Tas dé Svpaxovgay: cp. § 28 note. Polyxenus was a kinsman 
and trusty counsellor of Dionysius the Elder: Diod. xiv. 8, 62. 

OpugiBovdos : 6 Koddurets is added to distinguish him from his 
more famous namesake OpactBovdos 6 Sretpevs. This Thrasybulus 
seems to have been punished for the loss of his ships on this 
occasion: cp. Dem. xxiv. 134 @pacvBouvdov tov Kodduréa mavres 
péprnobe Sis SeOévra kal kpiOévr’ augorépas tas Kpicas ev TO Spee’ 
kairot T&p ex Tetparés xdad budjs ovros Hy. 

§ 27. mpoom\npwoacba ... katademopévor, ‘having ordered them 
to make up any deficiency there might be in their crews from the 
ships left behind (at Abydos).’ 

+ rév Bpadurépwy: cp. Critical Note. 

§ 28. aire éx Supakovody vijes cikuow. This was the first occasion 
that Dionysius the Elder, the tyrant of Syracuse, sent help to the 
Lacedaemonians in return for their previous support. For other 
occasions cp. vi. 2. 33, vil. i. 20, 28. The Lacedaemonians had in 
404 B.C. sent an envoy Ariston and shortly afterwards no less 
a person than Lysander himself to strengthen Dionysius on his 
newly won throne: #Am oy yap ovykatackevdtovres Thy dpxXnv UmnKoov 
ee rov Aroviaroy dua ras evepyecias (Diod. xiv. 10; Plut. Lys. 2). 
Again in 398~7 they had supplied him with mercenary soldiers to 
use against Carthage (Diod. xiv. 44); and two years later the 
Lacedaemonian Pharacidas, the commander of 30 ships from his 
allies in Italy and Peloponnesus, had saved the tyrant, when he 
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was reduced to the last extremity by the Carthaginians without 
the walls and his rebellious subjects within (Diod. xiv. 63-70). ai 
te... 6€ kat ai: this irregular combination of particles seems due 
to the repetition of 7AGov. 

*Iwvias, dons . . . TtpiBafos: must mean the portion of Ionia 
recovered by the Persians after the battle of Cnidus, iv. 8. 1, 2. 
For Tiribazus cp. iv. 8 12. 

éx rhs “ApioBap{dvous: Ariobarzanes was now, it would seem, 
in addition to his own districts, administering the satrapy of the 
absent Pharnabazus, which included Aeolis and the Lesser Phrygia; 
cp. iii, I. 10; 2.1. Xenophon has mentioned him once previously 
(i. 4. 7) as an official subordinate to Cyrus the Younger. 

&évos é« madaot. This explains the assistance now given to the 
Lacedaemonians from this satrapy; whereas Pharnabazus had 
been Sparta’s bitterest. enemy. 

tiv Baoiiéws Ouyarépa: Apame, cp. Plut. Artax. 27. 

6 6€... éxpdrec: an independent sentence, instead of an apo- 
dosis, due to the length of the parenthetical remarks between it 
and the original protasis introduced by émei dé 7AGov. 

éydonkxovra: the largest fleet collected by the Spartans since 
the battle of Cnidus. 

tas €x Tov IIdvrov, x.t.d.: especially cornships: cp.i. 1. 35. 

éavray: for the plural cp. iv. 6. 4. 

karjyev: i.e. compelled them to enter the harbours of the 
Lacedaemonian allies and there discharge their cargo. 

§ 29. of ...’A@yvato. Thus it was that with only 32 ships 
(§ 7) to meet Antalcidas’ 80 the Athenians found themseives, 
for fear of a repetition of their disasters at Aegospotami and after- 
wards, obliged not only to give up all dreams of further extension 
of their empire, but to abandon the greater part of what they had 
already won back: cp. Appendix, p. 356. 

ind trav Anorav: cp. § 24. 

of... Aaxedatpdveor. Though the Lacedaemonians were now 
masters of the sea, they owed this supremacy chiefly to the aid 
given them by Artaxerxes and Dionysius ; while on the other hand 
this paragraph plain.y shows that by land in Greece proper they 
had made no progress since 390: cp. iv. 5. 19. 

év Aexai@: cp. iv. 5.18. 
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év Opxopevd: in Boeotia: cp. iv. 3. 15. 

mpaypara...KéptvOov. This exact repetition of the language 
of iv. 5.19 shows that no events of importance had occurred in 
the war in Greece between 390 and the present date, 387. 

oi ... Apyeiot... tropopt. It thus appears that the invasion 
of the Argolis by King Agesipolis in 388 or 387 had led to no 
definite results: cp. iv. 7. 2-7. 

§ 30. mapeyévorvro: probably at Sardis. 

onpueia: cp. i. 4. 3 éemtoroAny ... 7d Bacireroy oppdyopa Exov- 
cay, and vii. 1. 39 deiEas rv Baciléws ohpayida. 

elye 5¢ de. It appears from the inscriptions (CIA. ii. 15, 17, 
17 b) that Xenophon has not, as Grote and others have imagined, 
given the exact text of the ‘Peace,’ but only the more important 
conditions. These inscriptions seem to prove that the phrase 
used in the original was ¢AevOépous cal aitoyduovs and not merely 
adrovépous. 

§ 31. éavrod efvat. A similar clause had appeared in the third treaty 
of the year 412 between the Spartans and King Darius: (Thuc. viii. 
58) xapav thy Baoidéas, don Tis ’Acias earl, Baothéws elvat’ Kal wept THs 
xeopas Tis éavrod Bovdevérw Bacide’s dnws Bovdrerac: and thus the 
Lacedaemonians were now obliged to take less than the terms 
offered to Agesilaus by Tithraustes in 395—(ill. 4.25) ras ev rj Agia 
monets adrovdpous ovaas Tov apxaiov Sucpov air@ dmopepew: and even 
less than the terms previously offered by Antalcidas to the king 
on his mission of 392 B.C., iv. 8. 12-15: cp. § 36 note. 

Krafopevas: a little island between Smyrna and Erythrae. 
Shortly before this time a dissension had broken out among its 
citizens (Arist. Pol. v. 3. 13), in consequence of which some of them 
had migrated and settled at Chyton on the mainland. To 
strengthen their position, the remaining citizens entered into 
a treaty with Athens, wherein they agreed to pay 4 émi @paov- 
BovXdov eixoorn, on condition that the Athenians did not interfere 
with their internal affairs or occupy their city with a garrison 
against their will (CIA. ii.14,14b). The date of the inscription 
is the archonship of Theodotus, 387-6, which proves that 
Antalcidas cannot have become master of the sea before July, 
387. Cp. Swoboda, Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Instit. vii. 174. 

Kumpoy: cp. § 25 note. 
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wédes . . . adrovdpous : for the formula cp. Thue. v. 77 ras 8é 
méXas ras ev Tedomovvdow kal pexpds kat peyddas abrordpous elev. 

Ajpvov ... 16 dpyaiov ...’A@nvaiwy: cp. Appendix, p. 354. 

drérepot, i. e. of the two contending parties in the Corinthian war. 

éy®. It is curious that here there is the same change from the 
third to the first person as in the correspondence of Xerxes and 
Pausanias ; Thuc. i. 128, 129. 

pera T&v TadTa Bovdopevoy. For the meaning cp. Diod. xiv. 110 
trois S€ decoder kal py) mpoodexopevous Tas guvOjxas Sid Tov ebdoxovr- 
Tov modennoety : ‘with those who share my views’ (Dakyns). For 
the advantages which the vague wording of this clause gave to 
Sparta cp. § 36 note. 

§ 32. tmép mavrov Botwrdy: cp. Appendix, p. 357. It had always 
been the Theban ambition to form a cuvoikiopds of all the Boeotian 
states similar to that attributed to Theseus in Attica; but the scheme 
had never been successful. Plataea, supported by Athens, had always 
and obstinately maintained her independence: cp. Her. vi. 108; 
Thuc. ii. 2; esp. iti. 61 jets (the Thebans) 8¢ adrois (the Plataeans) 
Scdhopor éeyevdueba mpdtov Ore npOy. kriodvrwy Wddratav torepoy rijs 
@ Ans Botwrias kal GdAa xopla per adris, d Evpplkrovs avOpdmovs 
éfeddoavres Zoxoper, od Hkiovy odrot, Gomep érdxOn To mparoy, Hyepo- 
vever Oa tp’ jpav, Ea S€ ray drwy Botwrdv, mapaBaivortes Ta warpia, 
ered} mpoonvaykatovto, mporexopynoav mpos "A@nvaiovs. Similarly the 
jealousy of her powerful rival Orchomenus had always hampered 
Thebes in Eastern Boeotia ; cp. iii. 5.6 note. The Thebans now 
wished to swear as if Thebes were jycpov of Evppayo tmyjxoor, 
whereas Sparta, although jyeuov of the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
always professedly recognized the liberty and autonomy of her 
allies (cp. Thuc. v.79 rat... wdAtes ral éy Wedorovvdow rowavedyvrwy 
rav omovdav kat Tav Evpyaxray adrdyopor kal adromddtes, x.7.d.), and 
seriously consulted them on questions of peace or war: cp. ii. 2. 
19 ff.; iii. 4.25 v. 2. 11, 20, 37 ard 76 Sdypa TOv cvppaxor. 

6 8€ ’Aynoidavs. Notwithstanding that the peace proposals 
had emanated from his political opponent Antalcidas, and that by 
them his own efforts to liberate the Greeks of Asia Minor were 
deliberately abandoned, Agesilaus saw in the Peace an instrument 
whereby to humiliate the Thebans, the real cause of Sparta’s 
troubles in Greece and of his own recall from Asia, and accordingly 
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showed himself foremost in enforcing its provisions: cp. §§ 25, 36 
notes; Plut. Ages. 23. 

dé£aoGar: for the aorist instead of the future cp. i. 6. 14 and 
Thuc. v. 22 ovk épacay 8€£ac9a: Goodwin, M. T. 127. 

avrovépous etvat: the infin. present denotes the actual fact pro- 
duced by the royal mandate: cp. i. 3. 9; vi. 5.3. It is noticeable 
that Agesilaus does not quarrel with the Theban envoys for 
wishing to swear trép mdvrwy Borwray—Sparta indeed had done the 
same in behalf of her allies—but for refusing to recognize them as 
€devOepor kal abrévopot. 

of d¢ rév OnBaiwy mpéoBers: these words and the context seem 
to imply, as Grote and other historians assume, a second congress 
of Greek envoys at Sparta, summoned for the purpose of swearing 
to the Peace. 

"Ire vuy: cp. iv. I. 39 note. 

§ 33. eOvero, i. e. the sacrifice preliminary to crossing the frontiers 

on a campaign against the Thebans. 

éyévero: cp. iil, I. 17 note. 

tav...innéwy: partitive genitive as iii. 1. 4. 

Eevayovs: cp. iii. 5.7, where the manner of summoning the 
contingents is the same. 

of OnBaiot . . . avrovduovs. This seems to imply that the 
Thebans did indeed swear inép mdvrwv Bowwréy, only that now they 
recognized them as éAevOepoe kat adrdévopo instead of cvpyaxor 
tmnkoot. 

§ 34. thy t&v "Apycioy gpovpay: cp. iv. 4. 6; 5. 1 note: the 

Corinthian democrats are meant. 

avry ép airns, i.e. the political union with Argos was given up: 
cp. iv. 4. 6. 

of odayeis: for the massacre cp. iv. 4. 2-4. After capturing 
the Heraeum Agesilaus had delivered all among his prisoners, who 
were implicated in it, over to their political opponents, iv. 5. 5. 
The remainder now sought refuge at Athens, Dem. xx. 54. 

avrot yvdrres, ‘of their own accord.’ 

of & dddXoe wodira éexdvtes. This statement can only be har- 
monized with Ages. 2. 21 émesd) dé elpnyns émdvpnoavres of modé- 
pio empecBevorro, Aynoidaos dvreine TH elphun, €ws rods ded Aaxedat- 
poviovs dvydvras KopiwOiwy kat OnBaiav nrvdyxace ris médes otkade 
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xaradé~acOat, by referring the latter to the time, when Agesilaus 
was bringing pressure to bear upon the Corinthians in general, 
before the withdrawal of the extreme democrats. 

§ 35. dueAdOy ... SteAdOn: for the anaphora cp. ii. 3. 553 vii. 1. 2. 

Aaxedatpovios. . .’AOnvaios. This passage proves once more 
that the Peace of Antalcidas was primarily aimed against Athens: 
cp. Appendix, p. 355. 

THs Ka@atpéoews : genitive dependent on vorepoy: for the order 
of the words cp. iii. 2. 30. 

§ 36. ev O¢ r@ woddum... mpdrrovres, ‘In the war the Lacedae- 
monians had rather been evenly matched with their opponents, 
but &c.’ paddov, i.e. in comparison with the advantages of their 
diplomatic success. 

émuxvdéorepo. The direct advantages reaped by Sparta were 
(1) the check imposed upon the Athenian efforts to regain their 
maritime empire; (2) the separation of Corinth from Argos with the 
consequent weakening of both those states, Corinth once more 
entering her Confederacy; (3) the isolation of Thebes and the 
annihilation of her supremacy over the other Boeotian towns. 

tis ém ’Avradkibou eipnyns. This is the usual name given by the 
Greek historians to this Peace: émi is temporal, ‘in the time of.’ 
For the date cp. Introd. p. lvii. 

mpoorarat, ‘champions,’ rather than executors or guarantors. 
The term implies no legal or other right, but only a dignified posi- 
tion: cp. Holm, Greek History, iii. 451. The Spartans abused this 
championship to their own advantage: Polyb. iv. 27. 5 mdAw éxnpurrov 
dtévas tas médeus eXevbépas Kal adrovdpous Kara Thy émt *Avradkidov 
yevopéyny elpqynv, trois 8 dppooras otk eEnyov ex tav médewy: Cp. 
vi. 3. 8. 

Képivbov oerepiCopevous : cp. iv. 8. 34. 


CHAPTER II 


§§ 1-7. Wishing now to punish her disaffected allies Sparta first sent 
Agesipolis against Mantinea. He compelled the Mantineans to surrender 
and to live for the future in villages. The lives of the democratical leaders 
were spared at Pausanias’ intercession. Under the new aristocracy the 
Mantineans were more happy than heretofore. §§ 8-10. Next the 
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Phiiasian exiles asked the Spartans to procure their recall. This was 
accordingly effected, with the understanding that their goods should be 
restored to them, §§ 11-19. Envoys from Acanthus and Apollonia came 
to Sparta to seek help against the growing Olynthian Confederacy which 
threatened their independence. The Acanthian Cligenes addressed the 
Spartan assembly and allies. §§ 20-24. The Spartans and their allies 
voted to send an army of 10,000 men against Olynthus, but on the urgent 
representations of the envoys consented to despatch at once a small preliminary 
jJorce. Eudamidas accordingly with 2,000 men hurried off to Thrace. 
§§ 25-31. Afterwards his brother Phoebidas set out with the rest of 
Eudamidas’ troops. While he was encamped at Thebes, the Boeotarch 
Leontiades offered to betray the Cadmea. Phoebidas was accordingly 
introduced into the citadel during the Thesmophoria: whereon Leontiades 
announced the fact to the Council, arrested his colleague Ismenias, and on the 
Sight of 300 of his opponents to Athens repaired to Sparta. §§ 32-36. 
Many at Sparta were opposed to Phoebidas’ action, but Agesilaus maintained 
that the real question at tssue was tts utility. Leontiades then enlarged upon 
tts advantages. The Spartans resolved to retain the Cadmea, and bring 
Ismentas to trial, He was condemned for Medism and put to death, 
§§ 37-43. The Spartans now pressed forward their Olynthian expedition. 
Teleutias, being appointed harmost, marched slowly forwards, collecting 
Sorces from every quarter (the Thebans being specially zealous), as far 
as Potidaea. He ended the campaign with an indectstve victory at the gates 
of Olynthus. 


§ 1. Tovrwy b€ mpoxeywpyxdrwv. These words seem to cover nearly 
a year’s interval between the acceptance of the Peace and the attack 
upon Mantinea: cp. Introd. p. lviii. 

éréxeyro, ‘had been hostile’: so vi. 5. 353 vii. 2. Io. 

és pn Sdvvavro: for this exceptional use of ws cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
Append. iv. 

dmioreiy = drretOev, ‘to disobey.’ 

76 reiyos. The Mantineans originally dwelt in five villages in 
the northern plain of Arcadia, wherein they also held a stronghold 
on a hill known in later times as mrd\is. Afterwards a cvuvoitopds 
took place at a date which cannot be determined, but which Bursian 
(Geogr. ii. 209) conjectures to have been just after the Persian wars, 
when at the instigation of the Argives the Mantineans built them- 
selves a city on the banks of the Ophis just to the south of the 
mrodts: Strab. viii. 337 ; Paus. viii. 8.73 12. 7. 

meptarpetv: cp. Diod. xv. 5 mpooérarroy ra pev teiyn Kabedeiv, 
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abrovs Sé peroixjoat mdvras els ras dpxatas mwévte Kadpas, €& dv eis ri 
Maprivetay 76 madaoy cuvexnoav. Xenophon, more correctly, repre- 
sents the second condition as an additional demand made by the 
Lacedaemonians when the town was on the point of being captured. 

ovk dy murrevoeiay .. . yevéo Oat, ‘they could not otherwise trust 
them not to side with their enemies,’ Dakyns. 

§ 2. exexetpiay, i.e. a holy truce during a festival: cp. the excuse 
of the Phliasians (iv. 2. 16) and of the Argives (iv. 7. 2). 

edn dopevous, e.g. after the destruction of the Lacedaemonian 
mora, iv. 5. 18. 
ai omovdal... érec: for the chronology cp. Introd. p. lviii. 

§ 3. r@ warpi. Archidamus: the war alluded to is the so-called 
Third Messenian War of c. 464 (Thuc. i. 101, 103; Diod. xi. 64), 
but the particular circumstances are unknown. The pretext going 
back to an event nearly eighty years before seems to point to some 
ulterior motive on the part of Agesilaus. But whether the motive 
was merely to avoid a thankless task, or to excite odium against his 
colleague Agesipolis, is a matter of mere conjecture. Xenophon 
seems to cite the similar difficulty felt by Agesipolis to show his 
own approbation of the latter’s strict obedience to the commands of 
the Spartan government. 

Taveaviovu : for his exile since 395 B.C. cp. iii. 5. 25 ; and for his 
democratical tendencies cp. ii. 4. 31. 
mpoordras : Cp. i. 7. 2 note. 


385-384 B.C. 


§ 4. mparov pev... edjov. Pausanias (viii. 8. 4; ix. 13. 1) and 
Plutarch (Pel. 4) speak of a pitched battle, of which Xenophon and 
Diodorus (xv. 5,12) know nothing. But Plutarch’s story (repro- 
duced by Pausanias probably from the lost ‘ Life of Epaminondas ’) 
that on this occasion Epaminondas saved the life of Pelopidas, 
both being present as members of a Theban contingent on the 
Spartan side, will hardly stand criticism: cp. Stern, pp. 36, 37. 
Diodorus relates that the Mantineans sought aid from the Athe- 
nians, who, not wishing mapaGaivew ras xowds cvvOnxas, refused it. 

Trois... mpoxaOnpevors ... épyafopevois: datives of the instrument 
(the so-called military dative): cp. iii. 5.9; Amab. vi. 4. 27 @udar- 
répevor ixavois pudakt. 
N2 
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Tov rappevovrwy : genit. dependent on mpé in composition. 

Tpvxe... THY WdALY, i. e. the Spartan state. 

péovra ... 81a tis méAews. Xenophon here, as in § 6, conceives 
the success of Agesipolis’ device to have depended on the river 
flowing through the town, but Diodorus (xv. 12) and Pausanias 
(viii. 8. 7) on diverting the stream, which flowed Zas¢ the town, and 
bringing it by canals against the sun-dried bricks of the walls. 
At the present day the river Ophis is at a considerable distance 
from the ruins of Mantinea, as it was rebuilt in 370 B.C. (vi. 5. 5). 
The ancient authorities can be reconciled by supposing that in 385 
the Ophis actually did flow through the city, but that the authority 
of Plutarch and Pausanias was only acquainted with Mantinea as 
it stood subsequently to 370 B.c., and hence made his account of 
the stratagem square with the then existing state of things. 

§ 5. mAivOwv: cp. Paus. viii. 8. 7 7d retxos dpijs BkoSounpévoy tis 
m\ivOov: bricks, Pausanias states, offered a better resistance to 
siege engines than stone. 

@s py into: cp. § I note. 
6 mvpyos, i. e. the tower in connexion with that part of the wall 
which was sinking. 

§ 6. r&v dpyodiéyrwv. As in 420-418 (Thuc. v. 29 ff.), the Manti- 
nean democrats looked to democratical Argos for support: cp. § 2; 
iii, 5. 11-25. 

6 marnp: Pausanias: cp. $ 3. 
oi BéArtoror: cp. iv. 4. I note. 

§ 7. dtxioOn... rerpaxy. Ephorus (fr. 138), Diodorus (xv. 5), and 
Strabo (viii. p. 337) state that Mantinea was split up els révre xopas. 
Modern historians try to reconcile this statement with Xenophon 
by supposing that the latter has not reckoned in the fifth of the 
Mantineans, who were allowed to remain on the site of the city itself. 

oi €xovres Tas ovaias = of BeATioroL. 

Wdovro Trois mempaypévors: but after the battle of Leuctra, the Man- 
tineans immediately rebuilt their city: cp. vi. 5.3 ; Introd. p. Ixvii. 

od xa? év... Eevaydy, ‘not asa single state but four, one for 
each village’: cp. § 16 rhs Bowrias empednOjvat Sos pi) KaO? ev ety. 
For fevayédy cp. iii, 5. 7 note. 

mpoOupdrepoy: cp. the conduct of the Phliasian (§ 8) and Theban 
oligarchs (§ 37). 
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76... moteto Oat, acc. of respect, ‘ not to conduct a river through 
city walls’: for dia rexySv cp. § 4 note. For the contemporary feel- 
ing condemning the Spartan treatment of the Mantineans cp. 
Isocr. iv. 126; vili. 100. 

§ 8. of 8 ek bdccodvros hevyovres. The Phliasians had refused to 
send a contingent to the Lacedaemonians at the battle of Corinth 
394 (iv. 2. 16), but some two years later, after suffering a severe 
defeat at the hands of Iphicrates (iv. 4. 15), had invited a Lacedae- 
monian garrison which had in course of time been withdrawn with- 
out restoring the oligarchical exiles or in any other way interfering 
with the internal affairs of the city. Again c. 387, just before the 
Peace of Antalcidas, king Agesipolis (iv. 7. 3) had made Phlius the 
place of rendezvous for his army, with which he was about to invade 
the Argolis. Now, however, that Sparta appeared to be so much 
stronger, these exiles saw their opportunity for restoration. 

§ 9. rav evdobev = trav évOoy, ep. iii. 1. 18 note. 

elpeveis, SC. Tots pevyovot. 
oia 67, ‘as is usual,’ 
Thy hvyjy =Tols duyddas, the abstract for the concrete, as 
ovppayia iv. 8.24; vi. I. 13. 
§ 10. ra éudav7 xrnpara, ‘ undisputed property,’ Dakyns. 
av: with reference to the Mantinean affair and the general 
policy of Sparta towards their allies cp. § 1. 


382 B.C. 


§ 11. ’AxdvOov ...’AmodAwvias: both in Chalcidice: for the 
chronology cp. Introd. lix. 
mpos... THY exkAnoiay: cp. Appendix, p. 342. 
§ 12. ére pév: there is no corresponding dé: cp. vi. 3. 153 4. 20. 
”OdvvOos. The pre-eminence of Olynthus, situated at the bottom 
of the Toronaean Gulf a little distance from the sea, had in the first 
instance been due to a cuvoixtopds of the coast towns brought about 
by Perdiccas, king of Macedon, at the time of the revolt of Potidaea 
from the Athenian Confederacy 432 B.C. The Olynthians revolted 
at the same time, and never again acknowledged the supremacy of 
Athens (Thuc. i. 58; v. 18, 39). Shortly after the Peloponnesian 
war the Olynthians and some of the neighbouring Greek states 
formed a confederacy known as 10 xowdy trav Xadkidéwv, wherein 
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they enjoyed the same laws and shared in the same moNrefa (cp. 
Corinth and Argos, iv. 5.1; 8.34) and in the rights of émeyapia and 
éyxrnats (§ 19). 

tav médewy: for the partitive genitive without revds cp. iii. 1. 4 
note. Cp. Critical Note. 

tas Tis MaxeSovias médets ... dd Aptvrov. Amyntas, the son 
of Perdiccas’ brother Arrhidaeus, had seized the Macedonian 
throne about 390 B.C. In order to maintain his position he had 
shortly afterwards entered into a defensive alliance with the 
Chalcidian League, whereby certain commercial advantages were 
to be secured by the contracting parties (Hicks, Insc. 74). Notwith- 
standing this alliance he was in 385 expelled by the Illyrians, who 
placed the pretender Argaeus upon the throne. Thereupon the 
Chalcidians took advantage of the confusion to secure—really for 
themselves, though nominally in the name of their ally Amyntas— 
tas ths Maxedovias médets: and when two years later in 383 
Amyntas was suddenly restored to his throne by the Thessalians, 
‘they refused to give up these towns, which had meanwhile entered 
their Confederacy. Cp. Isocr. vi. 46; Syncellus, p. 260b; Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch. ii. 223. 

Diodorus (xiv. 84, 89, 92; xv. 19) follows a different and in 
many respects inconsistent tradition. The author of a recently 
discovered letter to ? Alexander the Great (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
i. 13) makes the exaggerated statement @yBator yap mparov pev 
*"Aptyray toy matépa tov Bidimmou per OduvOiwy émexeipnoay éxBareiv 
hev é€k THS Xopas, amoorepjoa Sé Tis Baotdclas: it is plain from 
Xenophon (§§ 13, 38) that the proposed alliance between the 
Olynthians and Thebans, if ever formally concluded, was never 
really effective. 

§ 13. MléAAay : the capital of Macedonia. 

Scov otk... #5n, ‘already all but expelled’: cp. vi. 2. 16. 

§ 14. abroroNirat elvat, opposed to vupmoderevew of § 12, ‘citi- 
zens of an independent state’: cp. Thuc. v. 79 adrévopor kal 
avromévtes, 

‘t dxrakociwv, evidently too small a number for so strong a con- 
federacy: cp. Dem. xix. 263 (referring to this time) éxeivor yap (oi 
*OdtvO.04) jvika pev Terpaxocious imméas exéxrnvro pdvuv, kal obpmarres 
ovdev foav melous mevraxicxiAlwy Tov apiOudy, oa Xadkiwdéov mavrav 
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eis év ouvexiopévar, Aaxedatpoviav én’ abrovs éhOdvrav k.t.d.; but no 
great reliance can be put on this statement of the orator, and there 
exist no other means of correcting this manifestly corrupt number : 
cp. § 24; Diod. xv. 21; and Critical Note. 

§ 15. ’A@nvuiwy cai Bowwrdv, against whom the Peace of Antalcidas 
had been especially directed. 

épare, ‘take care’ = guddrrecde. 
TloreiSaiay, only six miles south of Olynthus: cp. § 24. 

§ 16. xa@ ev: cp. iii. 4.27 note: for the breaking up of the Theban 
Confederacy cp. v. I. 32, 33 notes. 

éika . . . vavrnyjowa: cp. Hicks, Insc. 74b (treaty between 
Amyntas III and the Chalcidian League) éLayoyy 8 gorw micons 
kat EtAwy oikodomiornpiov mavrov, vaurnynoipewr S€ wAny édartiver. 

ye pay, stronger than a mere repetition of 5¢é: modvavOperia is 
named last as the result of the other material advantages. 

§ 17. Opaxes of GBacidevrot, as opposed to the Thracians in the 
NE. districts: cp. iii. 2.9; iv. 8. 26. Similarly Thuc. ii. 29 6 8¢ 
Thpns obros 6 Tod SirdAxov mathp mpdros “OSpicas tiv peyddyy 
Bactrelav emt mdeiov ris GAAns Opdkns éemoinge’ moAU yap pépos Kat 
atrévopdy dort Opakay. 

Todd} .. . SUvayus the predicate, atrn being the subject. 

Tq Tayyaig, in the territory of the Edones, NW. of Thasos. 

xeipa... dpéyor, ‘would stretch out a helping hand’: a curious 
metaphor with an inanimate subject. 

§ 18. rijs wodtrelas : cp. § 12 note. 

§ 19. rais re émvyaplats Kat éyxricect: émvyapia = jus connubii: 
éyktnots, i.e. yijs kat olkias, the right of possessing landed property 
and houses in the dominions of another state. 

ervra Zorat: subject, ra ris Suvdpews, opposed to Svawddaiords 
éorw of § 18. 

§ 20. édidocav .. . Adyor, i.e. gave them permission to speak. 

orparcay roveiy, ‘to create an army,’ an unusual expression for 
the more common orparidy cvddéyew or mapackevdler Oat, or ppovpay 
atvew. 

xapitecOn. According to Diod. xv. 19 king Agesipolis and 
his supporters were steadily adverse to these efforts of Sparta to 
aggrandize herself at the expense of the other Greek states. 

7d els rovs pupiovs ovvraypa ... modu, i.e. that each state should 
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send its proportional contingent necessary to make up the total of 
ten thousand men: cp. § 37 rv «ls robs wupiovs otvrakiw. 

§ 21. rpidBodov: three obols (i.e. half a drachma), on the Aeginetan 
standard, are equivalent to sixpence; so that twelve obols, or a 
didrachma or stater, would be equivalent to two shillings, reckoning 
silver at five shillings an ounce Troy. About 377 when Sparta 
reorganized the system on which she summoned contingents from 
her allies, this ratio of hoplites to horsemen was still maintained: 
Diod. xv. 31 jv & abrois 6 pév SmXirns mpds dv0 Yidovs reraypévos, 6 & 
inmevs mpos térrapas érXiras ivadépevos: cp. Vv. 4. 37 note. 

§ 23. orjvat dv, ‘would be brought to a standstill,’ Dakyns. The 
metaphor is similar to that contained in mpooxeywpnxvias. 
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§ 24. veodapwdets: cp. i. 3. 15 note. 

Zeipirav. The men of the Sciritis, the frontier district between 
Lacedaemon and Arcadia. They always fought on the left wing of 
the Spartan army, and were specially charged to give assistance to 
any troops hard pressed in the fight: cp. v. 4. 52; Thuc. v. 67; 
Xen. Cyrop. iv. 2. 1; Diod. xv. 32; Appendix, p. 348. 

Ta éml Opakns xwpia: cp. iv. 8, 26 note. 

éxeiveoy, i.e. the Olynihians: cp. § 15. 

§ 25.6... GoBidas. Diod. xv. 19, 20 erroneously represents 
him as the original commander of the expedition against the Olyn- 
thians, and as removed from his command after the capture of the 
Cadmea in favour of his brother Eudamidas. 

of trodkeOerres: from § 37 it appears that Xenophon means 
the remainder of the troops assigned to Eudamidas, not those 
required to make up the total of 10,000: cp. $$ 20, 24. 

To yupvdowr. Pausanias (ix. 11. 7 and 23. 1) speaks of two 
gymnasia at Thebes, the first near the Heracleum (rov d€ ‘Hpaxdeiou 
yuprdoroy €xerat kal orddiov, dupdrepa éerwvupa tod Oeov), to the south 
of the Cadmea, the other outside the Proetidian gate (xpd ray muday 
€oTi rev Tporridwy kat 7d ‘loAdov kadovpevov yupvdorov kai orddiov). As 
Phoebidas was marching from the south, the former is the more 
probable site of his camp. 

moXepapxovrres. The Polemarchs, the chief officials at Thebes 
both in peace and war, were in most, if not all, Boeotian states 
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three in number, assisted by a secretary (cp. v. 4. 2): whether in 
this year there was a third polemarch or not cannot be deter- 
mined from the context: cp. Appendix, p. 358 ; Smith, Dict. Antiq. 
ii. 441. 

*Iopnvias, one of those who had received the Persian gold of 
Timocrates (iii. 5. 1), and who was famous for his wealth: Plat. 
Men. 90a; Rep. 336a. 

Aeovriadys (called Aeovridns by Plut. Pel. 5) came of a family 
always closely connected with Sparta: Her. vii. 205, 233; Thuc. 
ii. 2; ps.-Dem. lix. 99. 

t&v éraipiav. These were political clubs or secret societies, 
organized for party purposes, emi Sixais kai dpxais, and naturally 
were most active in times of ordows: cp. Thuc. iii. 82 ; viii. 54; Plat. 
Rep. 365 d; Theat. 173d; Laws 636; Arist. Pol. ii. 8. 2. 

§ 27. dmoxexnpuxrat: cp. § 15; this shows that the democratical 
party were in the ascendant. 

+o ddehp¢o : Eudamidas. 

§ 28. Aoyiorinds ... Ppdvtpos: cp. Introd. p. xxxi. 

éxéXeuoev, SC. 6 Acovriadns. 

§ 29. ev v7 ev dyopa orog: to the north of the Cadmea, the usual 
place of meeting. 

O€pous .. . dvros: cp. Introd. p. lx. 

aroorpeper: from the course of his march. 

@Gadavdypav: the key or rather hook inserted through a hole in 
the door to take the bolt-pin out of the bar across it on the inside. 

§ 30. AapBavw ... Iopnviay: cp. the similar procedure of Critias 
against Theramenes ii. 3. 51, 54. 

of Noyayoi : nominative with the article, instead of the vocative. 

éva elpyrar: cp. ii. 3. 55 ob Set. 

§ 31. dwexdpyoav. Diodorus (xv. 20), with rhetorical licence, 
represents these three hundred as formally banished by Phoebidas 
after that he had defeated them in a battle. 

*Avdpoxdeida: like Ismenias, he too had shared in the Persian 
gold: iii. 5. 1. 

§ 32. modéuapyov ...Gddov. Archias: cp. v. 4. 2; Plut. Pel. 6; 
Ages. 23. 

ov mpooraxdévra. Whether Phoebidas acted in accordance 
with secret instructions from Sparta, as Diodorus represents (xv. 20 
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€év dmoppyros ; cp. Oxyrh. Pap. i. 13 and § 12 note), or whether he 
yielded merely to the temptations of Leontiades, must of necessity 
remain an open question. Some commentators have urged against 
Xenophon’s view of the circumstances, that the mere presence of 
Phoebidas at Thebes at all, which is out of the direct line of march 
towards Olynthus, is a sufficient evidence of the preconcerted 
nature of the affair: but Thebes is so short a distance out of the 
direct line, that the advantage of Phoebidas’ appearing in person to 
receive the Theban contingent, evidently expected for the Olynthian 
campaign, is quite a sufficient motive to explain his détour. It is 
curious, however, that Xenophon should wholly have omitted the 
story of his punishment with a fine of 100,000 drachmae, which is 
too well attested by Plutarch (Pel. 6; Ages. 24), Diodorus (I. c.), 
and Nepos (Pel. 1) to admit of doubt. The punishment can have 
been little more than nominal: for in 378 he reappears as harmost 
of Thespiae (v. 4. 41). 
§ 33. rovs éxxAnrous: cp. § 11 and ii. 4. 38. 

dvopevéot: used as a substantive with the possessive pronoun : 
cp. iv. 1. 36; Apol. Socr. 27 rots épois etivors. 

ovk ... ovk 70€Anoav. The first od« introduces the question, the 
second negatives 70éAnoav: cp. Anab. vii. 6. 24 ok... otk ela...; 
for the event in 403 cp. ii. 4. 30; iii. 5. 8. 

Poxedor. In 395 Androclides and his party persuaded the 
Thebans to help the Locrians against the Phocians: iii. 5. 4. 

§ 34. émototvro, imperfect of endeavour: for the alliance does not 

seem to have been actually formed: cp. § 12 note and § 15. 

rore pev, i.e. before the seizure of the Cadmea, as is plain from 
viv 6... rade. 

mére axovoccbe: cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

okutdAn : CP. ili. 3. 8 note. 

éxeiOev: from Thebes. 

§ 35. €dofe... puddrrewv: cp. Plut. Pel. 6 éemet b€ Aaxedatpdveoe 
PoiBiday pev adeihovro rhs apxns, kal Séxa Spaxpay pupidow eCnplocay 
(cp. § 32 note), ry b€ Kadpeiay obdey firrov poupa xaréoyxoy, of pev 
GdAot mavres "EhAnves €Oavpafoy thy dromiay, ei rov per mpagavra 
kodafovar, rny dé mpagww Soxtudfovar. 

kpiow mouoa, i.e. ‘to bring Ismenias to trial’ In iv. 2. 6 ray 
kpiow .;. moumoey is used in a different sense. 
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méprovat, i.e. to Thebes : whereas Plut. (Pel. 5) states that he 
was carried to Lacedaemon and condemned there. 

kai puxpas Kal peyddns: cp. Thuc. i. 125 Wijov éempyayor rots 
Evppdxows draoww door mapicay é£fs, cat petCovt kal eAdooov moder. 

BapBapifo ... Eévos r@ TWépoy. This accusation, coming from 
the Spartans and the philo-Laconian Thebans, sounds strangely after 
the Peace of Antalcidas. 

mapa Baothéews xpnudreyv: Cp. ili. 5. I. 

Tis... rapaxns mdons: this, the so-called Corinthian War, was 
doubtless the real cause of Ismenias’ condemnation. 

§ 36. 76 py ob . -.lvat. The infinitival phrase constitutes the 
object to éreiOe : the double negative 24 od is due to the negative ovd« 
éreOe: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 794, 814. 

katengicbn. At the same time, according to Plutarch (l.c.), 
TleXoridus Kat Bepévixos kat "Avdpoxdeidas pera cvxvaev ad\dav het-yovres 
é€exnpvxOnoar, Enapevavdas dé kata yopav épewe rH xatappornOjvar 
bra pev Pirocodiay ws drpaypor, ia dé meviay ds advvaros. 

elyov . . . thy mode. In the winter 379-378 the Spartans had 
a garrison of 1,500 Lacedaemonians and allies in the Cadmea (Diod. 
xv. 253 Plut. Pel. 12, 13) under three harmosts. 

§ 37. ovvaréoreAdov: for the date cp. Introd. p. Ixi; the preposi- 
tion ovv denotes that it was a joint expedition of the Spartans and 
their allies. 

Tedevriay : last mentioned, when he led the attack upon Piraeus : 
v. i. 13 ff. 

THv....otwrakwy: cp. § 20. 

dmavras: no satisfactory emendation for the MSS. davres has 
yet been proposed: cp. Critical Note. Breitenbach, adopting this 
reading, interprets it to mean that now the Spartans sent all their 
troops, required to make up their contingent towards the 10,000, 
in one body and not in detachments, as previously under Eudamidas 
and Phoebidas. 

otk axdptaros: for the character of Teleutias cp. v. 1. 3, 13, 18 
and Diod. xv. 21 OavpaCépevos én’ dpety mapa Trois moXirats. 

adedod : cp. iv. 4. 19. 

mpodupws : because of the debt of gratitude which the Theban 
oligarchs, now in power, owed to Agesilaus: cp. § 7. 

§ 38. kai rpds ’Apdvray. Hence it appears that the efforts of the 
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Apolloniates and Acanthians had induced Amyntas to become an 
ally of the Lacedaemonians: cp. §§ 11,12. Diodorus (xv. 19), who 
knows nothing of their embassy, represents the Lacedaemonians as 
persuaded to send the expedition solely by Amyntas. 
as... ¢lvat: ws with the infinitive here expresses purpose : cp. 
i, 6. 20; iii, 4.27; Goodwin, M. T. 608. 
’EXuwias : the district in the SW. of Macedonia on the borders 
of Epirus. 
§ 39. Thy davrdy ocvppayida, sc. rod: for the plural cavréy (i.e. 
Lacedaemonians) cp. iv. 8. 24. 
ovvragdpevos. The ovy in composition may imply a junction of 
Teleutias’ forces with those of Eudamidas, who had made Potidaea 
his head quarters (§ 24); but in an analogous passage (Cyrop. ii. 
4.32) Xenophon uses the term merely of marshalling soldiers in close 
marching order, ready for immediate action—atrés d€ cuvrakdpevos, 
7 apicroy Kal mpos 7d dviteww thy dddv kal mpds rd payerOa, et Te déor, 
éropevero. Diodorus (xv. 21) adds that Teleutias assumed the 
command of Eudamidas’ troops and ravaged the country. 
§ 40. ¢Oero ra dda: in order to prepare his troops for battle. 
evovupoy...avrds éxov: instead of the right wing, which was 
the traditional post of the Lacedaemonians in battle: cp. Her. ix. 28. 
os eis: cp. iv. 1, 18. 
as ...mapein, sc. 6 Aé€pdas, ‘partly as a mark of courtesy to 
Derdas which should make him not regret his coming,’ Dakyns. 
§ 41. xara rods Adkwvas kai Botwrovs : obviously the Lacedaemonian 
and Boeotian cavalry are meant. 
TO... lamxéy, i.e. including the Macedonians. 
TO €xdpevov..., airy: airoy depends on éxdpevov: cp. ili. 4. I. 
§ 43. dmtay exomre: cp. § 39. 
tovto ... Td Gépos ; cp. Introd. p. Ixi. 


CHAPTER III 


§§ 1-6. The next campaign opened with skirmishes: in one the Olynthian 
cavalry suffered considerably, in another they enticed Teleutias with his whole 
army close to the walls of the city. Teleutias was slain with many others, 
and the whole besieging forces were obliged to disperse. § 7. Xenophon’s 
comment on the disaster. §§ 8-9. The Spartans undismayed sent against 
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Olynthus an armament under Agestpolis still larger than before. §§ 10-17. 
The returned exiles at Phlius, unable to recover their goods, appealed to 
Sparta. The Ephors declared war upon the other Phliasians, and despatched 
Agesilaus against them. He met all their overtures for peace with the 
demand that they should surrender the citadel. On their refusal he laid siege 
to the city, §§ 18-20. After some small operations in Olynthian territory 
and the capture of Torone, Agesipolis died of fever, much to the grief of 
Agesilaus. He was replaced by Polybiades. §§ 21-25. After a prolonged 
siege the Phiiasians at last applied to Agesilaus for leave to send envoys to 
Sparta to arrange terms. Highly indignant he persuaded the Ephors to 
leave the matter to him: he set up a provisional government to draw up 
a constitution, and after leaving a garrison tn the city disbanded his army. 
§ 26, Polybiades starved the Olynthians into coming to terms: they agreed to 
enter the Spartan Confederacy. § 27. Thus everywhere Sparta seemed to 
be stronger than ever. 
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§ 1. dua... 7@ jpe: cp. Introd. p. Ixi. 
trodatvopev@: elsewhere only used in the active in this sense: 
cp. ili, 4. 16. 
dpBdras : this, the Ionic and poetic form of avaBdras, is Dindorf’s 
correction: cp. Mem. iii. 3. 2 and Critical Note. 
§ 2. édéyero: for the imperfect cp. ili. 5. 21. 
ddiyny mavredOs, ‘a very small part of their territory’: for the 
position of the adverb cp. iv. 2. 18. 
§ 3. as... POeipor: for the final use of as cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
Append. iv. 
76 €vavtioy oTpatrevpa = TO TeY evayTioy oTpdTeupa. 
§ 4. devyovor: dative of the participle after émd:éBawov. 
§ 5. wey otv: introduces a general observation applied by kai... 
dé to the particular case. 
Tod Katpod = i) 6 Katpos Hv, genitive of comparison: cp. ii. 3. 24. 
§ 6. rovs imméas: they must therefore have retreated within the 
walls. 
Sraprédov, five miles due west of Olynthus. 
Srimep Spedos Hv, ‘the serviceable part of the army’: cp. vi. 
2. 23. Diodorus (xv. 21) states that more than 1,200 Lacedae- 
monians were slain. 
§ 7. drdp: emphatic: cp. v. 4. 17. 
ampovénroy : for the neuter without éori cp. De Re Equest. 6. 
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13 dmpovdnrov yap 4 épyn, Sote modAdKis eEepydterar Sv perapedew 
avayxn. 

§ 8 aomep ’Aynoiddov: the preposition perd is not repeated, 
because per’ a’rotd here precedes the object with which it is to be 
compared. 

Tptdkovra Srapriarav: cp. iii. 4. 2 note. 
§ 9. vot ry tpodiywy: strangers who, like Xenophon’s own sons 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 54), went through the course of Spartan discipline. 
vé00t tév Smapriarév, sons of Spartans by helot women; it is 
doubtful, whether they are to be identified with the pddaxes or 
pédwrves: cp. Smith, Dict. Antiq. i. 446. 
ray év tH mddet Kady, i.e. the course of Spartan discipline, and 
the rights and privileges assigned to men so trained : cp. v. 4. 32, 33- 
Tatra mpdtrwy, ‘faring so,’ ‘under these favourable circum- 
stances.’ 

§ 10. émaveOeioa : for the friendly relations between Phlius and 
Agesipolis cp. iv. 7. 3. 

xpnuara. The money was probably paid as a substitute for 
personal service under the regulation cited v. 2. 21. 

dudorépous ...@&a Smdaptns. There was nothing very unusual 
in the two kings being absent from Sparta at the same time: thus 
Pausanias in 395 marched into Boeotia, while Agesilaus was in 
Asia, iii. 5. 17: cp. Appendix, p. 338. 

tay Stkaiwy : cp. the decree which the Phliasians had passed, 
c. 384, when they restored their oligarchical exiles, v. 2. Io. 

év at’ty tH médet, where the democrats still controlled the 
government and apparently nominated the judges. Later Agesi- 
laus set up a court composed of fifty of the returned exiles and fifty 
democrats: cp. § 25. 

dixy: without the article as predicate: cp. v. 2.17. 

§ 11. r&v otkobev: for the adverb in -6ey cp. iii. 1. 18. 

§ 12. AaxeSatpovious dirékhetway : cp. v. 2. 8. 

Bragspevoe py dzrodiSdva., ‘refused with violence to repay’: for 
the inf. cp. Thuc. vii. 79 ¢Stdcavro mpés rov Adoy édOeiv, 
atrovs: cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

§ 13. ppovpay daivovow: cp. iii. 2. 23 note. 

GxOouévea: for dative cp. iv. I. 11 note. For Agesilaus’ con- 
duct cp. Ages, 2. 21 ef b€ tis GAA my Taira péuperat, AAN’ ovv dide- 
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tapla ye mpaxOévra havepd éort; and Isocrates’ remark (v. 87) on his 
desire rots éraipous els ras médes ras abréy Karayayeiy Kui xvpiovs 
motjoat Tay mpaypdrav. cuvéBatver ody ek pev Tis mpaypatelas Tis imép 
tay éraipwv.ev kaxois Kal kvSvvots etvat Tous "EXAnvas. 
*"Apxtddpe : Cp. v. 2. 3 note. 
air@ : Cp. v. 2. 9. 
Tpox\éa: cp. vi. §. 38; Podanemus is not again mentioned. 
§ 14. rév SiaBatnpiov: cp. iii. 1.173 4. 3 notes. 
édidocav: imperf., ‘ offered.’ 
§ 15. 76 mpdrepov: v. 2. 10. 
mpoabey ... moinvavres: CP. iv. 4. 15. 

§ 16. évéBake: Diodorus (xv. 19) compresses his account of the 
Phliasian affair into two lines: érépay 6¢ Svvayw emi Bdetovytious 
éxméppavtes kal payn wuknoavtes, jvdyxacay Uroraynvat ros PNevouvrious 
tots Aaxedatpoviors, 

ToAdGv ... AakeSatpoviav: cp. § 13 note. 

mwhéoy: without 7, cp. iv. 5. 4. 

év t® aveps trois €€o, ‘in a place visible to the besiegers 
outside the walls.’ 

6 pévrow: an easy anacoluthon due to the intervening clauses 
os... exkAnolatoy. 

§ 17. éGiocev: without a definite subject expressed: sc. ray 
Pdetacioy tivés. 

édi8acke, sc. rods @uydbas, to which airéy must be referred. 
The meaning seems to be: ‘ The king instructed the exiles to form 
their kinsmen into messes with themselves (airayv) and to give such 
as were willing to undergo training, enough to provide necessaries.’ 

dpicra .. . €xovras = dpiorous éyras: dptora is adverbial, as 
appears from iii. 4.16 dpicra copdrey ¢yor and Oecon, 21. 7 of ay 
airav dpiora ro capa éxwot—ra separa being the accusative of 
respect. 

380-379 B.C. 

§ 18. ’Aynoimodts: cp. § 9. 

Topayyv: on the SW. side of the peninsula of Sithonia: cp. ii.2.3. 

§ 19. Ogpovs : cp. Introd. p. Ixii. 

*Aduret: on the east side of the peninsula of Pallene. 
¢£w rov icpod, i.e. he was carried outside the temple that his 
dead body might not pollute the sacred precinct. 
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év pédrt tebeis: Diodorus (xv. 93) relates that the corpse of 
Agesilaus, who died in Cyrene, was embalmed in the same manner. 
ris Bacdtxns rapijs: cp. iii. 3. 1 note. 

§ 20. as dvritdk@: cp. Diod. xv. 19 kara 8€ rovrov rév xpdvov 
(since 383) of Baowdecis rev Aakedapoviav drepépovro rais aipéreoiv" 
*Aynoimodis pev yap, elpnvexds Sv cai Sixaros, ere S€ cuvécer diahépwy, 
én deiy eupévery trois Spxois Kai mapa ras Kowas auvOnkas py Karadov- 
Novabat rors “EAAnvas ... 6 8 ’Aynoidaos, dv hicer Spacrixds, ptdo- 
modepos Av Kat TS Tov ‘EAAnvev Hyepovias dvreixero. For the more 
pleasant and social traits in the character of Agesilaus cp. Ages. 7. 2. 

avoknvovot: cp. Resp. Lac. 15. 4 and Plut. Ages. 20 ovcai- 
rovat yap of Bacideis els Td adrd horrdvres pibircov, Srav émidnpaorv. 

§ 21. dcov: genit. dependent on airos: cp. § 25 podov &€ pyvav; 
Thuc. ii. 23 ypdvov .. . dvov elxov ra emirndeta. 

rogovtov.. . duadépet, ‘ self-restraint is so superior to appetite’ : 
cp. Critical Note. 

redeiv, ‘to pay,’ ‘to serve out rations.’ 

rov eixdéros: genit. of comparison: cp. § 5 rot Karpov. 

§ 22. eis ras pudakds ... teva, ‘to go to their posts,’ ‘to mount 

guard.’ 

dvAakds, ‘posts of the enemy.’ 

rou . . . kukdov, ‘of the line of circumvallation’: genit. 
dependent on dAAp. 

§ 23. of émidexror, i.e. ‘the three hundred.’ 

oretcugba mpecBeiay ... ovat, ‘to give pledges of safe conduct 
to those going on an embassy’: cp. Critical Note and § 24 ¢omeicaro 
TH mpeoBeia. 

xpnracbat ... Bovdowro: cp. il. 4. 37- 

§ 24. dxupov. Constitutionally the Phliasians were right, as 
appears from the instances of Agis and Lysander in the negotiations 
with the Athenians in 405-404; politically of course they made 
a mistake: cp. Appendix, p. 339. 

ray ex tis modews: cp. iii. 1. 18,22 and v. I. § rovs é« Tov 
povpiov. 

ottyparias, ‘a branded slave’—a word used by Xenophon only 
in this passage. 

§ 25. mevrnxoyra pév: cp. the earlier demand of the returned 
oligarchical exiles, § 10. 
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té&v oixobev: the democrats, as in § 11. 

os 8 dv... S:ampdéwvrat: for the subj. cp. Goodwin, M. T. 614. 

tots @poupois: cp. the similar treatment of Athens in 404; ii. 
3. I-14. Phliasian exiles are mentioned (vii. 2. 53 4. 11, date 366— 
365) as unable to effect their return to the henceforth oligarchically 
governed state. 

ev dxr® not kai évavrg: cp. Introd. p. Ixii. 

§ 26. 6 WoduPiddys : cp. § 20. 

kax@s éxovras: cp. Diod. xv. 23 det d€ paddov ednpepav kal 
mAcioot pdyas vixnoas, ovvékdete rods ’Odurblovs eis rodopKiar. 

tov abréy .. . Aaxedatpoviors, the regular formula sworn to by 
members of the Spartan Confederacy: cp. Diod. (1.c.) éyypadévrav 
b€ ray OdvvOiwy eis rHy Tv AaxeSatpovioy cuppayliav. Thus in 377 
Olynthian horse served under Agesilaus in Boeotia: v. 4. 54. 

§ 27. Ipoxeywpnxérov. If the passage be genuine (cp. Hartman, 
ad loc.), Xenophon here sums up Sparta’s successful championship 
of the Peace of Antalcidas; cp. v. 1. 36. For the genitive absolute 
without a subject cp. ii. 4. 29. 

OnBaious . .. kal rods GAdovs Botwrovs: cp. v. 2. 36. 

KopivOious : cp. v. I. 34. 

*Apyelous : cp. v. I. 29, 34. 

Ota 76 pndev . . . troopay Breitenbach, &c., condemn as an 
interpolation from v. I. 29. 

*A@nvaious : cp. Vv. I. 29, 35 notes, and Appendix, p. 355. 

ouppdyoy Kexokacpévoyv: Mantinea, v. 2. 1-7; Phlius, v.2. 8-10 
and 3 passim. 

9 apxn: cp. the parallel passage in Diod. xv. 23 6:6 kai xara 
TovTous ToOvs Katpovs mrEiarov ioyvoay Aakedatpdriot, Kal Tis “EAAdOos 
éoxoyv Thy Hyepoviay Kara yiv Gua Kal kata Oddatray. OnGaiot per yap 
imipxov eudpovpot, KopivOtor dé kat "Apyetor Sid rots mpoyeyordras 
moNepous trnpxov rerarrevopevot, AOnvaior dé Sia ras TAY Toke LoUpevoY 
KAnpouxias nddEovv ev rois “EAAnow... didmep of péytoror trav téTE 
Ovvact&v, héyw Sé tov Tepodv Bacidéa Kat rov Sixedias dvydarny Arovd- 
ovov, eOepdrevoy thy Srapriatav pyepoviay kat ovppaxiay earevdov 
avrribecOat mpds adrovs. Similarly Isocrates (iv. 126, date c. 380) 
sums up the case: ri pév ye Mavrivéwy médiv elpyyns dn yeyern- 
pévns dvaoraroy éroincar, kat thy OnBaiwy Kadpeiay xatéhaBor, kal viv 
*Odvrbious Kai Petagiovs modopKodow, ’Aptyrg bé ro Maxeddvav Bacr- 
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Net kal Arovvoig tO Bixedias rupdvyp cal rH BapBdpw ro ris ’Acias 
kparovyrt ovprpdrrovow, bros ds peyiorny adpxyy Efovow. 


CHAPTER IV 


§ 1. Xenophon’s comment on the story of Sparta’s downfall. §§ 2-9. 
The scribe Phillidas conspired with the fugitive Melon at Athens to put down 
the Theban despots. Melon thereupon with six comrades entered Boeotia by 
night, passed the day in a deserted spot, and the next night and day in 
Charon’s house in Thebes. By a stralagem they succeeded in killing the 
polemarchs ; then they slew Leontiades, Next they released the prisoners 
Jrom the gaol, armed them, proclaimed that Thebes was free, and sent the 
news to two Athenian generals on the frontier. §§ 10-12. The Spartan 
harmost in the Cadmea sent to Plataca and Thespiae for help, but in vain. 
Te then agreed to evacuate the citadel on the promise of safety. The Thebans 
however cruelly massacred many of their political opponents. §§ 13-18. 
The Spartans put their harmost to death and declared war against Thebes. 
Agesilaus declining to serve, the Ephors sent Cleombrotus at the head of the 
expedition. After a few desultory operations in Boeotia, he returned home, 
leaving Sphodrias with a garrison in Thespiae. § 19. The Athenians in 
alarm put to death their two generals, who had been privy to Melon's 
conspiracy. §§ 20-24. Sphodrias, persuaded by the Thebans, attempted 
to surprise Piraeus, but being overtaken by daylight at Thriae returned to 
Thespiae, committing sundry depredations on his march. The Athenians 
thereon arrested three Spartan envoys, who were in the city, but on their 
protesting their ignorance of the plan soon released them. Sphodnas was 
brought to trial for the outrage, but was acquitted. §§ 25-33. The real 
reason of Sphodrias’ acquittal was the friendship of his son Cleonymus with 
Archidamus the son of Agesilaus: for Archidamus interceded with his 
Sather for his life. §§ 34-41. The Athenians strengthened Piraeus, built 
ships, and supported the Boeotians. The Spartans again collected an army 
against Thebes. Agesilaus, being overpersuaded to lead the expedition, 
having first secured Cithaeron, took up his quarters at Thespiae, and ravaged 
Boeotia with varying success. At last he fortified Thespiae, left Phoebidas as 
harmost, and returned home. §§ 42-46. After many skirmishes Phoebidas 
was slain and his troops routed. The Thebans regained their courage and 
attacked the neighbouring cities. The Laced fans sent a pole th 
with a mora by sea to guard Thespiae. §§ 49-55. In the spring Agesilaus 
once more led an expedition against Thebes: though on one occasion he 
penetrated nearly to Thebes, no decisive action was fought. At the end of the 
campaign after ending a dissension at Thespiae, he retired homewards. 
§§ 56, 57. Hard pressed by these two invastons the Thebans bought corn 
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Jrom Pagasae, which on its way fell into the hands of the Spartan comman- 
dant at Oreus. The crews of the cornships, being left unguarded, induced the 
city to revolt from Sparta, and so the Thebans recovered their corn. §§ 58- 
61. Next spring the Lacedaemonians once more assembled an army against. 
Thebes. Agesilaus being ill, Cleombrotus commanded the expedition, but 
being unable to cross Cithaeron, which was guarded by the Thebans and 
Athenians, he at once disbanded his army. Their allies being discontented at 
the length of the war and the growing power of Athens at sea, the Spartans 
manned a fleet of 60 triremes with their admtral Pollis at its head. Pollis 
cut off the Athenian corn supply, but was soon defeated by Chabrias. 
§§ 62-66. A? the request of the Thebans, the Athenians sent Timotheus with 
60 ships round the Peloponnesus, The Thebans, being thus left at peace, 
recovered many of their neighbouring cities. Timotheus won Corcyra over to 
the Athenian side, and defeated the Spartan admiral Nicolochus at Alyzia. 
Being further reinforced he became complete master of the sea, yet was obliged 
to send to Athens for money. 


§ I. pev ody... ye pay: cp.v. 3. 5 note. 

of dudcartes : Cp. Vv. I. 32. 

airéy pévey, ‘single-handed,’ Dakyns. 

mperov = mpdrepov: cp. Hiero, 4. 2 kat rovrwy amply dmdpxecOar 
rots Geis, rods Siaxdyous mparov kedevovaw droyevoacbat, 

odd td’ évds, stronger than im odSevds: cp. ii. 2. 10 008 emi pia 
alria. Cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

éxoddoOnoay: cp. Diod. xv. 1 Btalws xal yahemas xXpmpevor rois 
avppdyxo.s, ere S€ modeuous ddixous Kai trepypavous eviordpevor mpos 
tovs “EAAnvas, ovx dddyws dwéBadov thy apxnyv dia ras idias aBovdias. 
év yap tais cupdopais abray rd pisos ray ddtkoupévwr. ¢haBe Karpov 
dpivacGat rovs mpondixnkéras. 

TOY TaTOTE, SC. yevopevoy: Cp. ili. 5. 14. 

Tous... elaayaydvras ... Bovdnbévras ... dpynv, accusatives after 
xaradioat, The sentence is very irregular ; adroit is in the nomina- 
tive case, as if a relative sentence, of... elonyayov, had preceded 
the antecedent rovrwy, instead of the participial clause rods... 
BovdnOévras. 

éntd: cp. § 3 notes. 


379-378 B.C. 
§ 2. éypappdreve: cp. Plut. Pel. 7 iddidas b€ Suerpdtaro ray rept 
’Apxiay kal Sidurmov ypapparedvs yevécOar rodkeuapxovrrwy. 
oa 
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tois mept ’Apxlay modeudpxas: cp. Plut. Daem. Socr. 377 rois 
mept tov “Apxiav mrodeuapxovat. It is curious that in v. 2. 25 Xeno- 
phon should mention only ¢wo polemarchs and that Plutarch on 
this occasion should speak only of Archias and Philip as polemarchs, 
and yet that both authors should use the phrase of mept Apxiav 
modépapyet, which in classical Greek cannot be used of less than 
three persons. It is tempting therefore to suppose that in Thebes, 
as in most Boeotian towns, there were three polemarchs (cp. v. 2. 
25 note), and that Xenophon has, from some reason or other—per- 
haps from ignorance—omitted to name the third. In support of 
this hypothesis it may be remarked that he does not even call 
Philip one of the polemarchs (rv wept bidurmoy rupavvida), although 
Plutarch throughout so styles him ; that in §§ 5, 6 he speaks of three 
of the conspirators dressed up os Seonoivas and of their sitting 
nap’ éxdort@ (i.e. of the polemarchs?); and that in vii. 3.7 he speaks 
of the assassination of of wept ’Apyiap kai ‘Yrdrnv, although here he 
never names Hypates, and it is only from Plutarch that we learn 
the manner of his death. Plutarch moreover is not consistent: in 
the Life of Pelopidas and the Daemonium Socratis he calls only 
Archias and Philip polemarchs, but in the Life of Agesilaus 24, 
he says, rov "Apyiav kai tov Acovriday dmrexrévecay . . . modepapxous 
évras, although it seems to follow from Xenophon’s narrative 
(especially § 7 mapa t&v modeudpxev), as indeed from his own, that 
Leontiades was not polemarch at the time. On the whole, there- 
fore, it seems easier to suppose that there were three polemarchs 
than that Xenophon has used the phrase of mept Apxtay modépapxor 
of only two persons. Cp. Appendix, p. 358. 

adtypevm AGrvage. Plutarch knows nothing of Phillidas’ visit 
to Athens. 

MéAwy. It has been objected against Xenophon that he says 
nothing of the part played by Pelopidas in the liberation of Thebes. 
It is remarkable, however, that though in his Life of Pelopidas 
Plutarch (cp. Corn. Nep. Pel. 2 dux erat Pelopidas) represents the 
leading part as taken by that hero, yet in his Dem. Socr. Melon 
occupies the more prominent place. 

tav ’A€nvale meevydtor. Plutarch (Pel. 6) relates that the 
Lacedaemonians had formally demanded the expulsion of these 
exiles, but that the Athenians in gratitude for the kindness shown 
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by the Thebans to Thrasybulus and their democratical exiles in 
404-403 (cp. ii. 4.1) had refused to comply; whereupon the Theban 
oligarchs had secretly plotted against the exiles and had procured 
the assassination of Androclides, one of their leaders (cp. iii. 5. 1, 4; 
V. 2. 31, 35)» 

Ta wept... thy wept... rupawida. This strangely-worded 
distinction between Archias and Philip seems to show that Xenophon 
did not regard Philip as holding office at the time. The repetition 
of the article and irregular sequence of xai after re seems to denote 
that the different action of the two men in their respective spheres 
combined to produce one tyranny. In both Xenophon and Plutarch, 
Archias appears as the ‘chief figure among the Theban oligarchs, 
and next to him Leontiades : cp. §§ 6,19; Plut. Pel. 10,11; Daem. 
Socr. 576, 577; 596, 597; Critical Note and Appendix, p. 360. 

avrov = hj atrov. 

§ 3. & According to Plutarch twelve in all: cp. Pel. 8 idic- 
rata dé rHv mpakwv Tedonidas wp&ros, efra Médwy kai Aapoxdeidas 
kal Ocdéropmos, avdpes olkwy te mpatwy Kal mpds GdAdAnAous Ta AANa 
pev dirtxds kal moras, trép dé dd&ns kat dvdpetas det Piroveicos 
éxovres. -yevdpevoe Sé of cipmavtes Sddeka, x.t.A.: Cp. Daem. Socr, 
576. 

tiv xepav, Boeotia: Plutarch (Pel. 8) speaks of a consider- 
able body of exiles under the command of Pherenicus waiting on 
the frontier év rg Gptacig, whilst the twelve conspirators headed 
by Pelopidas made their way into Thebes. In the Daem. Socr. 576, 
594 he is less exact, and speaks only of the twelve crossing Cithaeron 
in the guise of huntsmen. 

mpos tas mvAas. Plut. Pel. 9 Sueddvres atrovs dddot kar’ GAA 
Hépn Ths wédews TapecondAOoy : cp. Daem. Socr. 594. 

as 6 e€ dypod. Plut. Pel. 9 écOqtas yewpydv peradaBdvres, 
whereas in ch. 8 he had spoken of their being disguised as hunts- 
men: cp. Daem. Socr. 576 pera xuvdy rept roy Kidatpava Onpedoat. 
Nepos (Pel. 2) combines the two versions: cum canibus venaticis 
exierunt, retia ferentes, vestitu agresti, quo minore suspicione 
facerent iter. 

of... dyuairaro., sc. dmidyres FAOov. Plut. (Daem. Socr. 594) 
adds that a snowstorm assisted their entering unnoticed. 

Xdpovi ru. According to Plut. Pel. 7, when Pelopidas. first 
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conceived the scheme of attack upon the polemarchs, and sent 
notice of it to his friends at Thebes, Charon, domep jv émupave- 
araros, agreed to offer his house: but in Daem. Socr. 576 Charon 
only offers his house on the receipt of a message from Pherenicus 
that the twelve youths had already started. On their arrival their 
friends met them at the several gates—so Plutarch says in both 
narratives—and conducted them to the house of Charon, where 
éyévovro avy trois uydot mevrnkovra dvoiv béovres (Pel. 9). 

Thy émtodocay npépay. Plutarch makes the attack follow imme- 
diately on the arrival of the twelve: Pel. 9; Daem. Socr. 594, 
596. 

§ 4. ra ddda, ‘in all other respects’: adverbial accusative, as in 
iv. 1. 40, &c. 

émepedetro. According to Plutarch (Daem. Socr. 577) the con- 
spirators, to whom Phillidas was a party, had previously agreed 
upon a day and Phillidas arranged his feast to suit them: ovdxoiy, 
eimev (6 BaAdiSas), dpOds eyo tv vrodoxny mapacKevaka oNpEpor, ws 
deEdpevos "Apyiav, kai mapéEwpy ev olve kat péOn Trois dvdpdot evyxeipwrov. 
Rather inconsistently, Plutarch adds that an additional motive for 
haste was the fear lest the polemarchs should give orders for the 
immediate execution of Amphitheus, a democratical leader then in 
prison: cp. l.c. 594. 

’Adpodicta: to be understood, not as a festival in honour of the 
goddess, but in the same sense as in Plut. Comp. Cim. et Lucul. 1 
76 8 ep’ nOovny, ds Tédos, KatagTpéWavra Tas Kaas mpagers HOn Aoumrdv 
’Adpodiota rav modepov kal orparnyiay dyovra mailew Kal rpupay, k.t.d. 

en’ é£68@ tis dpxjs. The Boeotian official year began with the 
new moon after the winter solstice : cp. Béckh. CIG. i. p. 732. 

§ 5. rayd éueOicOnoav. According to Plutarch a warning reached 
Archias and his boon companions—otzw mavu méppw péOns obow— 
whereupon he summoned Charon to his presence. On his arrival 
Archias and Philip went to the door to meet him, but he and Phil- 
lidas contrived to disarm them of their suspicions. Again, a letter 
from Archias the Athenian hierophant, giving all the details of the 
conspiracy, was put into the hands of the polemarch, but he thrust 
it away under his pillow, exclaiming odxody ets avptov ra omovdaia: 
cp. Pel. 10; Daem. Socr. 594-596. 

Tpéis pév: cp. § 2 note. 
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§ 6. ov dv... roto... Sods ofvev, Plutarch says nothing of this 
precautionary measure of the conspirators, 

els évds, SC. ofxov Or Swopdrior. 

§ 7. &s kopaocras ... dmoxreivat. Plutarch rather combines the 
two stories. Pel. 11 Xdpop 6€ cat MéAwy emi rdv ’Apyiay wat bidur- 
mov, éoOnras émevdedupévor yuvatxelas trois Odpakt, cat Saceis ore- 
dvous eddrys re kal mevkns Tepikeiuevoe KatacKidtovras Ta mpdowma, 
Daem. Socr. 596 Xdpav dé kal MAov.. . jprOwpdxia evdedvpevor xat 
orepdvous Saceis ¢xavres, of perv eAdrns, of dé mevuns, értoe Sé kal yiToMa 
TaY yuvatkdy dprexdpevor, peOdovras dropipovpevor Kduw ypwpevous perd 
yuvatkdy. In the Daem.Socr. Plutarch describes the fight between 
the polemarchs and the conspirators at some length. First Melon 
slays Archias, then Charon wounds Philip, who is despatched by 
Lysitheus. Theopompus kills Cabirichus, the sacred archon. A few 
of the servants are also slain, the rest are locked up within the 
house. 

AaBdy...rpeis. Plutarch represents the conspirators as divid- 
ing themselves into two bodies, of which the one headed by Charon 
and Melon attacked the polemarchs, the other led by Pelopidas 
and Damoclidas—év ipariows ...@yovres ovSév erepov tay érdov h 
pdyatpav €xacros—made at the same time forthe house of Leontiades; 
with this second party Phillidas had nothing to do. 

mapa Tay Todepdpxov. Plut. Daem. Socr. 597 of mepi MWeNomidav 
. 2. &hacay yew AOnndev ypdupara Acovridn mapa Kadhiotpdrov kopi- 
Covres. In Pel. 11 they simply burst in as soon as the servant 
opened the door. 

xepis. Plutarch (Daem. Socr. 577) says that Phillidas had 
been anxious to invite Leontiades also to the feast but had been pre- 
vented by Archias, 6 yap ’Apxias éAmi{ey riva rév év d€tmpart yuvatkay 
apiger Oa thvixadra mpds adréy, od Bovderat mapeivat tov Acovridny. 

tov pev dmoxretvavtes. Plutarch (Pel. 11; Daem. Socr. 597) 
describes a long hand-to-hand fight between Leontiades and the 
conspirators. Leontiades cuts down Cephisodorus, who first entered 
the room, and is at last overcome in single combat by Pelopidas. 

tyv 6€ yuvaixa, Plutarch says nothing of the wife. 

éfidvres. Pelopidas and his party hastened on, says Plutarch, 
to the neighbouring house of Hypates, whom they slew as he was 
attempting to escape over a roof into his neighbour’s house. Xeno- 
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phon has for some reason or other omitted to describe the death of 
Hypates, though, as appears from vii. 3. 7 tovs mept ’Apyiay xat 
"Yrdrnv ... éryswpnoucbe, he was well aware of the fact. 

kexdeia Oa, ‘to be kept shut ’: the action was to be decisive and 
permanent, hence the perfect ; cp. Goodwin, M. T. 110. 

§ 8. #AGe mpds 7d avdkevcov. In the Daem. Socr. 598 Plutarch 
represents the two parties of the conspirators as uniting before they 
went to the prison: in the Pelopidas he says nothing of the prison 
incident. For dvdxevov cp. Critical Note and Suidas. Harpocration 
read dvayxaioy. 

eime... O€or. Plut. Daem. Socr. 598 éxxdAeoas dé rov éml rhs 
cipxtns 6 Pidddas, ’Apxias, en, Kat Biimmos KeAevouol oe tTax€éws 
diyew én avrovs ’ApPideov: on the jailor’s refusing, Phillidas cuts 
him down. The conspirators then release Amphitheus (cp. § 4 
note), and afterwards the other prisoners. 

rovs Seopawras: cp. § 14 os mepi exarov Kal mevrnkovra. Put. 
l.c. here gives many picturesque details. 

Tov... Orday, partitive genitive, used as object: cp. iii. I. 4; 
Plut. Daem. Socr. 598 ém\a mapetyov ai re oroal mAnpets ovoat mavTo- 
Sarrév Aadvpav kal ra Tov eyyvs olkovyTwy épyaaTypia paxatpoTroLay : SO 
Pel. 12. 

70 ’Apdetov : the shrine of Amphion, probably just to the north 
of the Cadmea: cp. Paus. ix. 17. 4. 

§ 9. as... TeOvedrwy, ‘because, as they said, the tyrants were 
dead’: cp. Goodwin, M. T. 864. 

e£eBonOovy. Plutarch (Pel. 12) adds that the conspirators sent 
a messenger to summon the main body of exiles assembled on 
the Attic frontier (cp. § 3 note), and that fxov BonOodvres adrois 
pera Tov Omdwv of mept "Emapewovday kal Topyidav, cvverdoxdres od 
6Atyous Tay véewy Kai tov mpecSvrépay rods BeAtiorovs (Epaminondas, 
according to the Daem. Socr. 576, had refused to take any part in 
the conspiracy from reluctance against shedding citizen blood, but 
was ready to join the conspirators afterwards, should they be 
successful), Plutarch goes on to say dua 8¢ nuepa mapjoay pév ex 
ths "Arrixhs of puyddes amhicpevot, cvyvnOporato b¢ eis thy exxAnoiay 6 
Sipos, eiajyov dé rovs wept TMeAomiSay ’Exapewovbas kat Topyidas bd 
Tap lepéwy meptexopevors oréppata mporevdyTw@y Kal mapakadovrTwy Tovs 
woniras TH marpidi Kai rois Beois BonBeiv. 7 8 exkdyoia bp6n mpds Thy 
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yw pera xpdrov Kai Bors eLavérrn, Seyopérav rors dvdpas ds ‘edepyéras 
kal gwripas. Melon, Charon, and Pelopidas were then chosen 
Boeotarchs—thereby showing that the Boeotian League was once 
more to be called into existence, as presumably there had been no 
Boeotarchs elected since the Peace of Antalcidas. 

dvo t&v orpurnySv ... dmeorddxerav, Undoubtedly there is here 
a lacuna of unknown dimensions, in which Xenophon probably ex- 
plained how these two Athenian generals came to be on the frontier. 
Even as it stands, from Xenophon’s narrative it is evident that these 
two generals were privy to Melon’s plot (§ 19), that they acted on 
their own responsibility in giving assistance to the conspirators, and 
that they were afterwards condemned by the Athenians to avoid all 
appearance of a breach of the peace between themselves and the 
Lacedaemonians (cp. § 20). Diodorus (xv. 25, 26) gives an utterly 
inconsistent narrative,which is demonstrably false: the conspirators, 
he says, sent envoys to Athens to remind the Athenians of their 
past indebtedness to Thebes at the time of the Thirty, and to ask 
their assistance wavdnyel. The Athenian Assembly therefore voted, 
and immediately despatched the general Demophon at the head of 
5,000 hoplites and 500 cavalry, preparing at the same time mavdnpet 
orparevery eis THY Bowriay. But a little further on (c. 29) Diodorus, 
dealing with the events of the following year, states: rois dé Aake- 
Satpoviors Kai Trois ’AOnvaiors orovdas remompévars ev Tois éravw ypdvois 
ouveBawe pevery thy elpnyny pexpe Tarde TSy Kaipov. Naturally he 
makes. no allusion to the condemnation of the two Athenian 
generals, which evidently belongs to a totally different story. His 
own story, probably taken from Ephorus, seems to have arisen 
from the garbled versions of the Athenian orators, who, to gratify 
the national vanity, ante-dated the enthusiasm against Sparta 
caused by the affair of Sphodrias (§ 34), and mixing up the 
unauthorized help lent the Theban patriots by the two Athenian 
generals on the frontier with the measures then adopted against 
Sparta on the proposal of Cephalus, represented a large force 
as sent out by the formal vote of the Athenian Assembly: cp. 
Deinarchus, i. 39 raurl ra pixpoy mpd Tis juerépas Hrexias -yeyern- 
péva bd Kefddov rod propos kat Opdcgwvos tod "Epxtéws Kat “HAlov 
@oppiciou kai érépwy avdpaey dyabdy, dy évioy ert kal viv Ch ra odpara, 
Tovray yap of pev Ppouvpovpévys tad Aaxedatpovioy tis Kadpetas BonO- 
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gavtes Trois els OnBas kartovar Tov Huyddav rois iBiots xvdivors WrevOe- 
pocay méduy dorvyelrova kat modvv xpdvov Sovdrevouvcay, of d¢ meioavres 
é£edOeiv nuadv rods mpoydvous, Kepddov rovrov Whdiopa ypdwavros, ds 
od Karamdayels Thy Aaxedapovioy divamy, ob8é oyodpevos Gre rd 
keySvvevery kal rd ypdpeww bmép tis méd\ews emerpadés cory, eyparpev 
e£tévar BonOyoovras AOnvaious trois karekngdat rdv puyddav OnBas* Kai 
é£ehOdvrav exeioe Tov tperépwy marépwy ddrLyats Hpepas eEEBAHOn 6 rev 
AaxeSatpovioy ppovpapyos, jAevOepodvro OnGBaiot, Sverémpaxto ) modes 7 
Sperépa d£ia rév mpoydvev : cp. Grote, ix. 313 note, 507 note. Owing 
to the lacuna 7d mpayya x.7.X. cannot be explained. 

$10.6... dppoorgs. Diod. xv. 27 speaks of rots nyepdvas ris 
povpas rpeis dvras, and Plut. Pel. 13 calls them all harmosts. 
Probably, however, Lysanoridas alone was the proper harmost, the 
two others were subordinate generals: cp. Daem. Socr. 576 
Avoavopiday rpirov atréy, 

Tl\arads kal Oeomds. These towns, like Tanagra, had been 
guarded by Lacedaemonian garrisons since the Peace of Antalcidas : 
cp. Isocr. xiv. 13. 

tous TlAaraas. After their town was destroyed by the Pelopon- 
nesians in 427 (Thuc. iii. 68) the Plataeans had sought refuge in 
Athens, until they were restored to their city by the Spartans after 
the Peace of Antalcidas: cp. Paus. ix. 1. 3. 

§ 11. dAlyoe dvres: participial construction, as with alc@dverba, 
dependent on é¢yywray: cp. Goodwin, M.T. 884. Their numbers 
were 1,500, if Diodorus and Plutarch be correct, to which must be 
added the oligarchical refugees. 

Tv mpoodytwy andvrov. Diodorus (xv. 26), following a different 
version (cp. § 9 note), estimates the besieging force at 12,000 hop- 
lites and 2,000 cavalry, including a large Athenian army. He 
says that the garrison at once despatched messengers to Sparta for 
help, and meanwhile defended themselves vigorously against their 
assailants: but that the Spartans were so long in sending the neces- 
sary aid, that the garrison was obliged to surrender just before the 
reinforcements arrived. So according to Plut. Pel. 12, 13 Cleom- 
brotus’ army of rescue had already reached Megara, when the 
garrison surrendered. Both these stories are wholly inconsistent 
with Xenophon, who evidently means that the garrison surrendered 
the day after the assassination of the polemarchs. 
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dvaBaow, i.e. eis THY axpdmohu. 

§ 12. rédv €xOpay, i.e. the Theban oligarchs. 
dméxreway...améopatay, The other authorities do not mention 

this cold-blooded massacre: cp. the fears of such excesses felt by 
Epaminondas, Plut. Daem. Socr. 576; and the similar incident at 
Mantinea, v. 2. 6. 

§ 13. Tov pey dppoorny ...améxrewav. According to Plutarch (Pel. 
13; Daem. Socr. 598) and Diodorus (xv. 27) the Spartans put two of 
the commanders to death, Herippidas and Arcissus, and punished 
the third (Lysanoridas) with a fine and exile, the latter not having 
been present in the Cadmea at the time: cp. § 10 note. 

tetrapdxovra ad’ ABns: cp. ii. 4. 32. 

AdEouey ... mapéxot: cp. the similar reproaches made against 
Agesilaus in the affair of Phlius, v. 3.16 and 27 note, and Plut. 
Ages. 24 *Aynoidaos... €puye THY atpateiay éxeivny, aiaxuvdpevos, et 
Pdetaciors dA’yor épmpou Ger imp puyddwy memoAeunkas addts pOnaerar 
OnBaiovs kax@s rota@y dia robs rupavvous. 

Bovdeveoba. Isocrates’ statement (xiv. 29) that the Theban 
patriots immediately sent envoys to Sparta with offers of submis- 
sion is scarcely credible: cp. Grote, ix. 310 note. 

§ 14. KAedpuBporoyr, succeeded his brother Agesipolis : cp. v. 3. 19. 
pdda xepavos: for the adverb with a substantive cp. ii. 4. 2. 
XaBpias: cp. v. 1. 10,12. According to Diod. xv. 29 he had 

been recently recalled from Egypt by the Athenians at the request 
of Pharnabazus from the service of the rebel king Acoris, whose 
forces he had commanded. 

of weXTacTai, i.e. of Cleombrotus. 

én 7@ axp@, i.e. of Mount Cithaeron. 

Tois ... AeAvpevors: cp. § 8 

ére Ptdias ovoas: cp. § 10 note and § 48 : some time before 374 
Plataea was subjugated by Thebes, vi. 1. I. 

§ 15. Kuvés kepadds: a village, said to have been the birth-place 
of Pindar: the site is unknown. 

Zodpiay, a personal friend of Cleombrotus, § 25. 

and: cp. v. 1. 11. 

§ 16. rv dia Kpedoros, sc. 6d6v: on the sea coast at the foot of the 
west spur of Cithaeron. 

THY Tay OnBaier, SC. wdduy or yA. 
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ehdxtora kakovpyjous : cp. Polyb. ix. 23 Aaxedatpoviay 8 ryou- 
pévay ras “EAAdSos doa pév Sir KreopSpdrov tov Baothéws mpdrrocro, 
mdvra cvppayixiy etxe tiv alpeowv (policy), doa dé dv ’Aynotddov, 
rowvavrioy: also infr. § 25; vi. 4.5 and Plut. Ages. 26 rév KAedp- 
Bporov od... mpddvpov dvra modepeiv Tois OnBaiors. 

§ 17. onpaivery... peddAdvrav: onpaivew = onpeioy etvac: cp. Arr. 
Anab. vii. 22. 5 rooré re ody mpd Trav pedddyroy onunva: TOV peAdevTOY 
refers to Leuctra. 

ardp : Cp. v. 3.7. 
atrois oxeveot, ‘baggage and all’: cp. i. 2. 12. 

§ 18. rijs Meyapikijs év AlyooOévors, south of Mount Cithaeron on 
the coast: cp. vi. 4. 26. 

§ 19. épSvres ... poynv. This shows that Cleombrotus’ expedi- 
tion in the dead of winter was not without its effect ; not only had 
he strengthened the Spartan garrison in Boeotia, but he secured 
the neutrality of Athens. Sphodrias’ rash attempt on Piraeus spoilt 
itall. Forthe totally inconsistent narrative of Diodorus cp. § 9 note. 

év Kopivéo, i.e. before the Peace of Antalcidas, when the 
Spartans were unable to cross the isthmus unhindered: cp. 
iv. 4. 13. 

kpivavres: cp. § 9 note. This is alluded to by Plutarch, who, 
however, combines it with the erroneous narrative given by Dio- 
dorus: Pel. 14 émet roivwy orpate peyddo AaxeSatyovioy eis Thy 
Botwriay euBardrrwy of ’A@nvaior mepipoBor yerdpevor THY Te TUMpaxiay 
dreimavro trois OnBaios Kai Tov Bowwriafévrwy cis ro SuxagTnpioy mapa- 
yaydvres rovs péev améxrevar, rors & edvyddevoay, tots dé xpnpaciy 
é(nplocay, k.7.r.: cp. § 34 note. 
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§ 20. of... OnBaior... paxydvnpa. Plutarch (Pel. 14,s0 also Ages. 
24) follows Xenophon: érvye pev 6 TWedomidas peta Yopyidou Botwrap- 
xy, emtBovrevovres S€ ovyxpodoat madty Tovs "A@nvaious Tois Aakedat- 
poviots rodyde Te pnxavorrat. Diodorus (xv. 29) regards Cleom- 
brotus as the instigator : Spodpeddov rod Smapridrov retaypevou pev ep’ 
nyepovias, Pica & svros perew@pov kal mporerois, €meoev avTdv Kredp- 
Bporos 6 Bacthets rev Aaxedatpoviny divev ths yrauns tav épdpev 
karadaBéaGat rov Tetpatea, Diodorus’ view has found little favour 
with modern commentators, who point to the good understanding 
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just arrived at between Sparta and Athens and to the political 
views, so far as known (cp. § 16 note), of Cleombrotus ; probably 
it arose from the fact that Sphodrias was a friend of Cleombrotus 
(§ 25). Xenophon’s view, reproduced by Plutarch, has found many 
supporters, including Curtius; but the arguments of Grote (ix. 315) 
against it are exceedingly strong: they are (1) that the plans, if 
successful, would have ruined the Theban cause; if however the 
Thebans meant it to fail, they would have given notice to Athens, 
which apparently they did not; (2) that, if the Spartans had 
punished Sphodrias, no breach between Sparta and Athens would 
have ensued ; (3) that Agesilaus with his hatred of Thebes would 
never have voted for the acquittal of Sphodrias, had there been 
any suspicion that he had been bribed by the Thebans ; (4) that in 
iii. 5. 3 Xenophon, with just as little cause, had imputed to the 
Thebans a similar refinement of stratagem in leading up to the 
outbreak of the Corinthian War. He thinks it therefore more in 
accordance with the facts to suppose that Sphodrias’ personal 
ambition was simply fired by the past success of Phoebidas, and in 
support of this view may be added Plutarch’s description of his 
character—Pel. 14 evSdxipos pev év ois modeutxois Kat aumpes, 
imdxougos Sé riy yvopny kal Kevav ednidwy kal qrdoriuias dvorrov 
peoréds: cp. Ages. 24 otx drodpos pev ot8 dgiddremos dynp, dei & 
eAridwy padrov i) hpevav adyabdv peords. ovros emOvydy dydpatos 
peyddov kal roy BoiBisay vopiCwy eyOokoy yeyovévar kat mepiBdnroy dd 
Tov mept OnBns roApnuaros, x.r.A.: cp. Callisthenes, frag. ap. Harpocr. 
[rov Shodpiar] ed7HOn re etvar Aidv Kal Kodpov mpds ras eAmidas. 

On the other hand Xenophon’s statement—if we leave out alto- 
gether the suspicion of bribery—is very definite; the Theban 
patriots were in a desperate position, and may have calculated, that, 
even if Sphodrias’ attack were successful—of which, if the character 
attributed to him be true, there was after all little chance—they had 
more to gain than to lose from embroiling Athens in the quarrel 
with Sparta. 

xprpara Sdvres: cp. Plut. Pel. 14 mpos rovroy tronéyrovow oi 
mept rov Hedomiday (Ages. 24 adds Melon) i8ia ¢umopéy rwa ray pidov 
xphpara kopiforra kal Adyous, of rv ypnudrwov padrAov, dvérecay adrdy. 

drviAwros. This shows that Conon’s restoration of the fortifi- 
cations, of Piraeus had never been completed: cp. iv. 8, 19 note, 
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kabavicev, sc. riv d8dy: cp. § 49. 

§ 21. Opiaot, an Attic deme near Eleusis, which gave its name to 
the Thriasian plain. 

Hpépa emeyéevero: cp. Plut. Ages. 24 jyépa yap airéy év ro Opiaci 
medio kuréhaBe Kat katéhapev eAmicavta vuxris mpoopi€ew TG Tetparet® 
kal pas ad’ lepav rivav "Edevowdbey iddvras déyovor hpi€at Kat mrepi- 
PdBous yevérOat rovs orpariwras. 

ovdey evredev eroingev Sore dabeiv. If this reading be adopted 
(cp. Critical Note), it must be taken to mean, that notwithstanding 
his failure, Sphodrias now took no measures to conceal his rash 
inroad, but committed open acts of aggression. 

orpdtevpa mapmodv: Diod. xv. 29 orpartwras meious Tv pupiov 
—evidently a great exaggeration. 

§ 22. kai mpéoBets. The object of this embassy is unknown: 
Grote (ix. 318) suspects that it was to demand satisfaction for the 
part played by the two Athenian generals in the liberation of 
Thebes. 

KadXia, son of Hipponicus, hereditary torch-bearer of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries (cp. vi. 3..3), noted for his wealth and patronage 
of the Sophists as well as for his philo-Laconian tendencies: cp. 
iv. 5.13; Plat. Apol. 20a; Theaet. 165a; Protag. 337 d. 

"Erupoxdjs : cp. § 32 and vi. 5. 33. 

"Oxuddos 3 CP. Vi. 5. 33- 

Os ... Wapeixov = ote... mapeixoy: Cp. iv. 1. 33. 

kal raira, ‘and that indeed,’ ‘especially’: cp. ii. 3. 53. 

§ 24. xaimep ody iraxovar els Thy xpiow : a pregnant construction 
involving the idea of éavréy mapéxew, ‘although he did not obey the 
summons to appear at the trial, he was acquitted.’ 

§ 25. éraipa...1@ Epodpia, i.e. belonging to the same political 
party: cp. Plut. Ages. 25 jf» yap 6 Sodpias ex trav Scapspav rod 
*Aynowddou, 

droAutik@s avrov elyov, ‘were disposed to acquit him’: Plut. 
Cic. 30 cupBatixads exe; Pel. 15 rovs droorarixas éxovras. 

tovs dia péoov: those who stood midway between the party of 
Cleombrotus and that of Agesilaus: cp. Thuc. viii. 75 td ray dia 
péoou Kwdrubérres. 

§ 28. dudtriov: the place where the common meals of the Spartan 
citizens were held: cp. Resp. Laced. 3. 5: cp. Critical Note. 
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mapie ... avr@, ‘he would allow them to talk with him.’ 

§ 29. idvra, sc. mpos ray KNedvupoy : cp. iv. 4. 5. 

év mayrt joay, ‘were in the greatest terror’: the meaning is 
helped out by py... ely: cp. vi. 1. 12 eis way ddixero, 

§ 30. dzexpivaro: Plutarch (Ages. 25) gives the king’s answer 
differently: ob py (6 ’Aynoidaos) évédaxé re téT€ Xpyordv } pirdvOpamov 
Amica seopévm rH mardi, oxeracbar b€ hyoas, 6 re Kadrds Exot kai 
mperdvras, arndber. 

Gv8pa ju)... THs médews, ‘not condemning a man for commit- 
ting acts of injustice whereby he gained profit for himself to the 
injury of the state.’ xaraytyyooxey is here constructed in a very 
unusual manner with the accusative and infinitive: cp. i. 7. 20 
€dy katayvac6y adiKciy. ddcxely ofs =adikety ddixqparta ois. Cp. Critical 
Note and Appendix, p. 360. 

§ 31. arrndets rod Stxaiov: cp. v. 2. 5 yrravro rou Udaros. 

noixer . . . nOiknké te: the first is general: ‘were not in the 
wrong,’ the second is special: ‘has done something wrong’ 

ind cov: cp. Mem. iv. 8. 10 émipedeias revéopar im’ dvOparer. 

§ 32. "Erupoxdel: cp. § 23. 

oi Aynathdou hidoe: as opposed to Cleombrotus’ friends: cp. § 25. 

Ta kaAd: cp. v. 3.9 note: cp. Plut. Ages. 25 jv dé Kai pidd- 
texvos 6 Aynaidaos Stapepdvras. 

§ 33. as... aicyuvOys: for this Xenophontine use of ws with subj. 
cp. Goodwin, M. T. App. iv. 

Aevdxrpois: Cp. vi. 4. 14. 

tpis mec@v: cp. Plut. Ages. 28 ev ois xai KAedvupdy Gace roy 
Ehodpiov rév Kaddv rpis mecdvra mpd Tov Baoik€ws Kai Tocaurdkts 
efavacrdyra kat paxdpevoy Trois OnBaiors dmobaveiv. 

nviage: i.e. by his death. 

rooiro. . . Tpdm@: cp. Diod. xv. 29 cuvaywnaras ¢xwv tos 
Bacwreis adixws dredvOn. 

§ 34. of Botwriafovres: one of their leaders was Cephalus: cp. 
Paus. iii. 9. 4; Diod. xv. 25, 26; Deinarch. i. 39. 

ody Orws .. . ddd kai, ‘not only not... but even’: cp. ii. 4. 
14; cp. Goodwin, M. T. 707. 

of ’AGnvator . . . €Bonovr. Diodorus’ story (xv. 25, 26) of the 
large forces, which the Athenians voted to aid the Boeotians in 
capturing the Cadmea, seems to have arisen from the national 
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pride of the Athenian orators. To exalt the part played by 
the Athenians in the overthrow of the Spartan domination they 
ante-dated the measures here described in brief by Xenophon, 
and represented Athens as joining the Thebans immediately 
after the assassination of the polemarchs (§ 9 note). This 
activity of Athens showed itself in the next year in the forma- 
tion of what is known as the Second Athenian Confederacy, 
cp. §§ 60, 61 note. Even in the present year several alliances, 
besides that with Thebes, were already formed. Isocrates (xiv. 28) 
goes so far as to say that after the Peace of Antalcidas Xioc 
pev Kai MuriAnvaio: kal Bufavtio: ovpmapépevoy (i.e. faithful to 
Athens), and monumental evidence in a great measure confirms 
this statement: for CIA. ii. 15 (which Kohler dates at about 
386 but Hicks at 378-377) proves that a defensive alliance was 
formed with the Chians on the basis of the king’s peace ds dpocev 
Baowreds kat ’AOnvaior kat Aaxedatpdvioe kat of dddoe “EXAnves; and 
CIA. ii. 18, 19 show that similar treaties of alliance were formed 
in the present year 378 with Mytilene and Byzantium. To the 
same year must belong the despatch of envoys mentioned by 
Diodorus (xv. 28) émt ras bo rots Aakedatporious terayuévas méXets, 
mapakadovvtes avréxeoOar rs Kowwns édevOepias, which that historian 
incorrectly puts before the attempt of Sphodrias on the Piraeus. 
Diodorus goes on to say—éidrep moddol ray bm’ atrods TeraypEevov 
drék\wvoy mpos Tous ’AOnvaiors. mp@rot dé mpos thy dndcragw Uankovcay 
Xiot kal BuCdyrioe’ Kal perd Tovrous ‘Pddiot kai MuTiAnvaios kat roy GAAwv 
Ties pnowrav’ dei Sé paddAov avfoperns rhs Tov “EAAnver dppijs woddal 
modes mpoaébevro Tois "AOnvaiots. The details which he then gives 
about the terms of the Confederacy belong to the following year: 
cp. Plut. Pel. 15 é« trovrov (Sphodrias’ attempt) mdAw mpoOvudrara 
*A@nvaior trois OnBaiois cuveyaxovy kai tis Baddoons dvrekapBdvovro 
kat meptidvres €déxovto Kat mpoojyorro Tovs dmoaratikas THY ‘ENAjvev 
éxovras. 

vais... €vavmnyotvto: cp. Diod. xv. 29 xpivavres dé modepeiy 
avrous, atparnyovs rpeis eldovyto tovs éemiavertdrous Tay mortar, 
Tipddeov wat Xa@Bpiav kat KadXiorparor. éepndicavro dé orparidras 
pev émAiras karadé£at Stopvplovs, trmets 8€ mevtaxocious, vais Sé mAn- 
p@oat dtakocias. Polybius (ii. 62) halves these numbers: pupious 
pev é&érepmov orpariwras éxaroy 8 émdnpouy rpinpes. To meet the 
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necessary expenditure the Athenians reorganized their system of 
finance, once more imposing the eoopd or income-tax upon their 
own citizens, but levying it by a new system of ouppopia: cp. Dict. 
Antiq. s.v. 

§ 35. odioc: for the dative with yyetrOar cp. iv. 2. 9. 

6 d¢ cindy: cp. Plut. Ages. 26 émet S€ rév KAeduBporoy obx édpa 
mpeOupov dvra modepety Tois OnBuiois, ovTw by yaipsw rdv vdpov (cp. Vv. 
4. 13) édoas, 6 mpdcbev éxpnro mepi ris oTpareias, airés ets Botwriay 
évéBadev 48n. 

§ 36. KAnropious .. . Opxopueviows : two towns in northern Arcadia. 
§ 37. mpérov, i.e. as his foremost duty. 

kara ro Séypa ray cuppdyev. Diodorus (xv. 31) states that the 
Lacedaemonians, fearing the spread of rebellion amongst their allies, 
now éravoavro tis mpovmapxovans Bapvtnros kal rais wédect pidav- 
Operas mpocepépovro: and that at the same time they reorganized 
their confederacy, dividing it into ten parts: the first composed of 
themselves, the second and third of the Arcadians, the fourth of 
the Eleans, the fifth of the Achaeans, the sixth of the Corinthians 
and Megarians, the seventh of the Sicyonians, the Phliasians and 
the states of the Acte, the eighth of the Acarnanians, the ninth of 
the Phocians and Locrians, and the tenth of the Olynthians and 
Thrace-ward allies. Diod. xv. 32 estimates Agesilaus’ forces at 
more than 18,000 hoplites, of whom 2,500 were Lacedaemonians, 
divided into five sorae, and 1,500 cavalry. 

§ 38. eis Ocomeds, where he rested his men several days; Diod. xv. 32. 

OnBaiwy xeapav. The campaign is summarized in Ages. 2. 
22 etpav dé drorerappeupéva kal dmectavpwpéva Gravta, imepBas ras 
Kuvis xeadds édzfou tiv xopav péxpt tod doreos, mapéexov kal ev Tedio 
kal dva Ta dpy pxyer Oar OnBaiors, ef Bovdowwro. 

drorerappevpévoy, Diod. xv. 32, 33, says nothing of this trench 
and stockade; he together with Polyaenus (ii. 1. 2) and Nepos 
(Chabrias 1) represents the poor success of Agesilaus as mainly due 
to the generalship of the Athenian Chabrias, who joined the 
Thebans with 15,000 foot and 200 horse: the Thebans and their 
allies could not be dislodged from their various advantageous posi- 
tions, and on one occasion, when Agesilaus was marching up 
against them to force them to give battle, Chabrias gave orders to 
his men ras dowidas mpds 76 yoru KXivavras év 6p06 Te Sdpate péveey— 
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a manceuvre which compelled the Lacedaemonians to retire ; 
Chabrias afterwards chose this attitude for a statue, which the 
Athenians erected in his honour. Many commentators have seen in 
this omission of Xenophon’s—-if omission it be—evidence of the 
anti-Athenian tendencies of the author. Stern (p. 74) suggests that 
the story was afterwards invented to account for the peculiar 
attitude of the statue. Cp. Dem. xx. 76. 

Ta mpos €avrov: the parts of the country on his own side of the 
stockade: if the reading be correct, mpés is here used in the sense 
of local direction, and the genitive cravpwpdrwy is dependent on the 
local conception implied in the phrase mpds éavrod ; cp. § 49 mpos 
€w THs WéAews. 

§ 39. thy emi rb orparémedov, sc. dddv. 

ota 6y: in this sense dre is more common. 

ovoxevafopnevwv : preparing the meal, i. e. rd deimvov. 

ért xataBeBnxéror, if the reading be retained, must mean ‘still 
dismounted’ in the sense of otra dvaBeBnxéTwy, as opposed to those 
caught in the act of mounting their horses—dvaBatvévrwy: cp. 
Critical Note. 

"Emxvdidav: cp. iv. 2. 2. 

§ 40. ra déxa ad’ FBns: cp. ii. 4. 32. 

Umomerwxdat: cp. what Xenophon says of the Lacedaemonians 
at Leuctra: vi. 4. 8 év 8€ 77 peony Bpla bromwévrwy Kai roy olvoy mapo- 
éivai te atrot’s é\eyov. The point of the comparison lies in the 
Theban horse failing to judge the distance between themselves and 
the Lacedaemonians rightly. 

Tois emehavvovow : this use of the dative after imouévw finds no 
parallel : cp. vii. 5. 12 rots drrovevonpevars oddels dv trogratn. 

€k togovrou, ‘from so great a distance,’ i.e. so great that their 
spears did not carry so far. 

avtéy dddexa limits the extent of the subject implied in dva- 
arpépovres : Cp. Vi. 3. 19 droypayduevor ... of OnBaior, mpowedOavres . .. 
ol mpéoBets adradv exed€vor. 

§ 4f. Kal of modduios, i.e. also like himself: cp. § 38. 

6’ epypias, Sc. raév modeuiwv : cp. iii. 4. 21. 

dmoxwpnoas : cp. Diod. xv. 33: when Agesilaus’ counsellors ex- 
pressed their surprise at the king’s not forcing on a battle, he replied 
viv pév dxwdvvas trols Aakedatpoviovs verixnkévar’ mopOovpévn yap ri 
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XHpa py TeroApykéevat rods Borwrovs BonOjcar’ ei 8 abrdv rSv wodeplov 
Tapakexwpykdétov tis vikns €Bidoaro Tols moXepious bropévery Td Set- 
viv, tows dv dia 1d mapddoyo tis Tuxns edvvavro Kal mraicat Kata Toy 
kivSvvoy of Aakedatpdvior. rére pev odv did THs droKpicews ravtys Zdoke 
Merpiws Kareoroxdadar 1d Suvdpevoy dmoBivat, Vorepov 8¢ (i.e. after 
Leuctra) Sia rév drorehecpdrwv edofev od« dvOpwntvny drddacw, 
GAG Ocdv twa xpnopov eipyeevat. 

PoiBidSay : cp. v. 2. 32 note. 

trepBadav, i.e. over Mount Cithaeron: cp. iv. 4. 19. 

TO modiTtKdy: Cp. iv. 4. 19 note. 

§ 42. émel...év rq xXopg. Diod. xv. 33 adds ryv mpopvdakyy 
obcay dvdpav Staxociov dveidoy. 

ty €uBovj: Jacob’s conjecture ris éwBodjs—the genitive of” 
comparison after 6¢rrova—removes all difficulty. 

§ 44. droxepodrres. Polyaenus (ii. 5. 2) represents the Theban 
commander Gorgidas as only pretending flight in order to entice 
Phoebidas out of the rough ground into the plain. 

§ 45. 6... BorBidas: cp. Diod. xv. 33 BoiBidas dé 6 Aakedatpdnos, 
d&iddoyov ppoupdy ev rais Germiais eywv, exyubets ek Tis méAews Kal 
Tpomet@s Tois amoxwpovot OnBaloas emriOepevos, Tay pev oTpatiotay 
dméBade mreious Ty revtakogiwy, adrds b€ AaympSs dywrodpevos Kal 
ToAXols évavtios Tpavpact TepiTET oY pwrkOs katéoTpee Tov Biov. 

ov modAoi: contrast Diod. 1. c. 

§ 46. mad ad: ad following merely emphasizes the waAuy : contrast 

v. I. 5 note. 

a@dkas .. . modes, e.g. Plut. Pel. 15 says that Pelopidas 
routed the Lacedaemonian garrison at Tanagra and slew their 
harmost Panthoidas. 
6... Sjpos ... drexope: a kind of cuvoocpds, which must 
greatly have strengthened the democrats at Thebes: cp. Mantinea, 
v. 2. I note. 

dvvacreiat : the unconstitutional rule of the few, like that of 
Archias and Leontiades at Thebes: cp. v. 2. 36; 4. 2; Arist. Pol. 
iv. 5.2. Sothe Theban orator in 427 says that at the time of Xerxes’ 
invasion Suvacreia ddiyov dvdpay etye ra mpdypara (Thue. iii. 62). 

xara O¢darray: across the Corinthian Gulf to avoid the dangerous 
passes of Mount Cithaeron. This confession of weakness shows 
the ill success of Agesilaus’ expedition. 

P2 
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§ 47. prep ro mpdabev: cp. § 35. 

mpw kat, ‘even before,’ contrasted with his procedure in the 
previous campaign, § 37. 

§ 48. éyévero. Diodorus (xv. 34) mddy r&v AakeSatpoviav rH adty 
Suvdper orparevodyray emi OnBas. 

mad belongs to eis ras Gcomuds mporov leva: cp. § 38. 

tas mpeoBeias: cp. Polyaen. ii. 1. 11 ’Aynothaos ruOépevos OnBaiovs 
Thy kara TkOdov mapodov urdrrew, mdoas tais ard dv “EAAjvev mpec- 
Betas ev Geomais dvapévey ouvéragev’ GANG pv kal Ta atria Tis 
orpartas cuyKopitety éxeioe. OnBaior raira mvOdpevoe permrOov ent Thy 
Geomas mapodoy kal raity mapepvAatrov. "Aynoidaos Suoivenpepav 
6ddy dvicas Hpép| ped THY Kara Sk@dov wdpodov epnyny ebpdv dvev payns 
Ounddev. 

TH... €uBorny, ‘the pass’: so iv. 3. 10. 

§ 49. os orparevpart: explanatory of duoiv nyépaw dddy, ‘as 
reckoned for an army.’ 

ZxHdov, north of the Asopus, four and a half miles from the 
road between Thebes and Plataea: its exact site has not been dis- 
covered: cp. Paus. ix. 4. 3. 

dé rns pudakis ... eiondGe, ‘from the watch-post whereby he 
had entered the time before’: cp. § 41. 

mpos €w Tis... mddews: cp. § 38 note. 

ére yap rdére: cp. § 46 note, whence it appears that notwithstand- 
ing the death of its harmost Panthoidas, Tanagra still remained 
faithful to Sparta. 

70 reixos, i.e. of Tanagra. 

§ 50. [pads ornfe: a hill SW. of Tanagra, so-called after 
Tanagra or Graia, the wife of Poemander, the founder of the city: 
cp. Paus. ix. 20. 2; Polyaen. ii. 1. 12. 

émetkas, ‘ fairly,’ ‘rather,’ qualifying orevéy. 

émtoipwoas : cp. Polyaen. ii. 1. 12 of @nBaioe xareAdBovro Adpov 
tmép tis 6800 SicBarov, xahovpevoy Tpaias eS0s, Sore jv Kat 76 mapa- 
tdocecOa Stopayoy Kai rd mpoxwpeiy adivatoy. mpoomoteirac 69 [6 
*"Aynoidaos] Aokwoas tiv orparidy dyew emt ro Gory Tov OnBaloy. kal 
yap fy épnuoy eLeorpatevdrav amdvrav, OnBator wept ry wddet Seicavres 
tov Adhov Karadumdvres Hretyovro és Tb dor. *Aynoidaos Tov Adoy 
axodires dindOev, 
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§ 51. gyda = rép rérop ev 
Tloruds: the temple was on the roadside 10 stadia south of 
Thebes: Paus, ix. 8. 1. 
dopaheorépa, i.e. than the more direct road : it lay over rougher 
country. 
drayayay, sc. tov orpardr, ‘ while retiring at a distance from the 
enemy.’ 

§ 52. kal did rovrov rod Adpov : means apparently the last of the 

row of hills along which the Thebans had been running. 
Skepirat: cp. v. 2. 24 note. 

§ 53. tporaiov gornoarro. Diod.xv. 34 gives a rather exaggerated 
description of this battle, as is shown by the fact that at the time 
the city was destitute of troops (cp. § 51, Polyaen. l.c.) : yevopévns dé 
payns émt modty xpévov loxupas, rd pev mporov of mept rov "Aynoidaoy 
emporépovy, pera d5é€ ratira tav ék tis méAews OnBalov éxyvOevrar 
navonpel, Oewpav 7d mhHjOos trav émtppedvrwy 6 °Aynoidaos dvexadéoato 
tH odAmeyyt Tovs atpari@ras dd THs payns. of 8€ OnBaioe SdEavres 
tére mporws uy Katadeeotépous Eavrovs eivat Aakedatpoviwy tporaidv re 
éornoay Kal 16 Kourdy KateOdppyoav Tis TOY Sraptiaray duvdpews. 

§ 54. dmyyaye. The retreat seems to have been hastened by the 
discontent of the allies: cp. Plut. Ages. 26 jv dé kat Trois cuppdxots 
t&v AakeSatpovioy émayOis 6’ Aynoidaos, as bt ovdey éykAnpa Sypdcrov, 
GAG Ovps tite kat prdroverxia ros OnBaiovs drodéoat C(yrav. obdéev ody 
édeyov Sedpevor POciperOat Sedpo xaxeioe xaO exaoroy éevtavrdy ddiyots 
Togovrot ovvakoAovovvres. Details of their discontent are also given 
by Polyaenus ii. 1. 7, 18, 20, 21. 

Thy émt Geomds, sc. 6ddv. 

tov XaBpiay: cp. §§ 14, 38 notes. Chabrias, it seems, must also 
have commanded the Athenian forces in this second year’s 
campaign. 

kara rovs Spxovs. For the terms cp. v. 3.26; also cp. § 37 note. 

xaOdmep jxodovdour, sc. of meAracTai. 

§ 55. rots évarriovs. For the strength of the oligarchs at Thespiae 
cp. § 46 and vi. 3. 1. 

§ 56. dvoty eroiy, genitive of space of time: cp. Anab. 1. 7. 18 
Baoireds od paxeirat déka npepar. 

Tlayacds : in Thessaly at the head of the gulf of that name. 
*Qpedv: also called Hestiaea, at the north end of Euboea 
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Shortly before, the Spartans had assisted the Oreites to expel their 
oppressive tyrant Neogenes, and out of gratitude the inhabitants 
had remained faithful to Sparta and had refused to admit Chabrias, 
the Athenian general, when he induced most of the Euboean states 
to join the new Athenian Confederacy: Diod. xv. 30. 

ev @, temporal, ‘ while.’ 

é\arrovs: cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

§ 57. dxoAovboivros, i. e. ‘always at his heels,’ ‘in close attendance 

upon.’ 

mept tovrov my, ‘was wholly wrapt up in him’: cp. vil. 4. 28 
mepi ros "HAéious etxop. 


376-375 B.C. 
§ 58. 6 pév ’Aynoidaos, opposed to of 8€ Aaxedaipdror, § 59. 

eis 7d dpxeiov: cp. Plut. Ages. 27 mpos 16 dpxeiov eis THY 
axpéroduy. 

éroia 6): a relative clause without a verb used as an indefinite 
pronoun, * some vein or other.’ 

TO vytes oxeAos: the other leg was lame: cp. ili. 3. 3. 

nppoorer: cp. Plut. Ages. 27 modtv ypdvov eoxev dppootas Kat 
mpos tas orpatelas dduvdras ; Vi. 4.18 ék tis dobeveias o8Tw toxver, 
i.e. in 371. 

TO... Aouroy Oépos, i, e. Of 377. 

§ 59. gap, i. e. 376. 

OnBaioy ... Kat ’AOnvaiov. This would seem to prove that the 
Lacedaemonian garrisons in Boeotia were by this time not strong 
enough to spare some of their troops to command the passes of 
Cithaeron, as they had done in the previous year (§ 47) by order 
of Agesilaus: cp. however § 37. 

ddvvarov vopicas. For Cleombrotus’ want of zeal cp. § 16 note. 

§ 60, ard réy ocvppdxyoy: dd denotes the source of origin: cp. 
Thuc. vili. 93 dé mokN@y kal mpds moAXots Adywv yryvopévor. 

61a padaxiav. For the discontent of the allies cp. § 54 note, 
and the saying of Antalcidas against Agesilaus quoted in Plut. 
Ages. 26 #} kala ra SiSackdhia mapa OnBaiwy drodapBdvers pt) Bovdo- 
pévous pnbe émiorapévous payer Oa diddéas. 

mov meious tov ‘AOnvaiay: cp. § 34 note. The renewed 
activity of Athens in naval affairs had culminated in the spring of 
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the preceding year in the definite founding of a new Athenian 
Confederacy, some account of which—in defiance of chronology— 
is given by Diodorus (xv. 28-30), but for which monumental 
evidence remains in the original decree (CIA. ii. 17) proposed by. 
Aristoteles—6é mohirevodpevos AOnvnart, says IDiogenes Laertius (v.35) 
08 kat dikavixot pepovrae Adyot xaplevres—in March 377. According 
to this document an alliance was to be formed between the con- 
tracting parties on the basis of the Peace of Antalcidas, which 
secured freedom and autonomy for the separate states of Greece: 
and their object was to be to secure this independence against the 
encroachments of Sparta. The official title of the League was oi 
’AOnvaiot kai of cippayor: the Athenians promised in no way to 
interfere with the constitutions of the allied states, to send no 
garrisons, and to extort no tribute (¢dpos). The Athenians also 
gave up all éy«rnyara, whether public or private, that they at the 
time possessed in any of the allied states—any violation of this 
clause was to be tried by the civedpo trav cuppdyov. The allies 
were to form a ouvédproy in Athens, in which Athens herself was to 
have no representation. Whatever this cuvéSpiov approved was to 
be laid before the Athenian Assembly, which could either accept it 
or rejectit; and the ovvédpioy was at liberty to deal in the same way 
with the proposals of the Athenian Assembly. A list of allies is 
subjoined, apparently in chronological order of admission: the first 
to join were the Chians, Mytileneans, Methymnaeans, Rhodians, 
and Byzantians (cp. § 34 note): then the Tenedians, Thebans, 
Chalcidians, and many of the Euboean states, cp. § 56 note: the 
rest follow, as the alliance continually extended : cp. Hicks, Inscrip. 
p- 141. The omission of this important measure by Xenophon 
makes it difficult to understand from his pages alone the course of 
succeeding events. It appears that a few years later ouvrateis 
(such was the new name invented by Callistratus for the old thing), 
or contributions were paid by some, though not all, of the allies: but 
for this cp. vi. 2. I note. 

éheiv Aou@, aS in 404, cp. il, 2.21; and as threatened in 387, 
cp. v. I. 29. 

diaBiBa lev, i.e. across the Corinthian Gulf. 

Kpevovos: cp. iv. 5. 10. 

§ 61. é£qxovra ...émdnpwoay. This change in policy was not so 
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much due to the illness of Agesilaus, whose hatred against Thebes 
had for years been the leading motive of Spartan policy, as neces- 
sitated by the formation of the new Athenian Confederacy, of which 
Thebes was now a member. 

IIdAXs, secretary to the admiral Podanemus 393-392 ; cp. iv. 
8. 11 : no Spartan admiral has been mentioned since Antalcidas. 

émodtopkoovro : similarly used in the sense of a blockade by sea 
in iv. 7.13 v. 1. 2. 

Tepaoréy: the southern point of Euboea. 

airoi, i.e. the citizens themselves, as opposed to allies or 
mercenaries. 

TH vavpaxia. Xenophon seems to use the article here, as in his 
allusions to the sea-fight at Cnidus (iv. 3. 10; 8. 1) to imply that 
this battle at Naxos in 376 was well known to the reader. Diod. 
(xv. 34, 35) gives a long but not very intelligible account of the 
battle. According to him, Chabrias, to create a diversion, sailed 
with his whole fleet to Naxos and laid siege to the city. Pollis was 
thereby obliged to leave his blockade of the Attic coasts and sail 
to the relief of the island. Between Paros and Naxos with 
65 ships under his command he fell in with the Athenian fleet 
of 83 vessels, and inflicted great loss on the Athenian left 
wing, killing its commander Cedon. Thereupon, however, Cha- 
brias came up and changed the defeat into a victory, sinking 
many triremes, capturing others, and taking much booty; but was 
afraid to follow up the pursuit, whereby he might have captured the 
whole Lacedaemonian fleet, remembering the fate of the Athenian 
generals at Arginusae ; he therefore stopped to pick up the survivors 
of the 18 ships that he had lost himself and to bury the dead. 
This was the first victory that the Athenians had won by sea with 
their own fleet since the Peloponnesian War. Dem. (xx. 77) 
estimates the Lacedaemonian loss at 49 triremes and 3,000 
prisoners. After this victory many more of the islands, including 
Naxos, joined the new Athenian Confederacy. Cp. also Plut. 
(Phocion 6, 7; Camill. 19) who puts the date of the battle on the 
16th of Boedromion, c. Sept. 10. Chabrias sailed back to Piraeus, 
Jaden with the spoils of victory. The people voted him extra- 
ordinary honours (Dem. xx. 84-86). 
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375-374 B.C, 
§ 62. dtaBiBagew: cp. § 60. 

oi @nBaiot. Xenophon, it is to be noticed, attributes the insti- 
gation of the Athenian expedition round the Peloponnesus to the 
Thebans, at the same time that he omits altogether the simultaneous 
expedition of Chabrias to Abdera and the Thracian coast (Diod. 
xv. 36). Both expeditions were the direct outcome of the victory 
at Naxos. 

mpos éavrovs, i.e. against the Thebans, 

§ 63. 1d Spodpia épyov: cp. § 34. 

é€qxorra : cp. Isocr. xv. 109 els rv mepimdovy tov rept Medoméy~ 
moov tpia kat déka pdvoy rddavra dovons ait@ ris méAEws Kai TpINpets 
TevTnKovTa. 

Tizdeov, Conon's son : he had already been elected general in 
378: cp. § 34 note. 

ére. For the chronology cp. Introd. p. Ixiv. 

€orparevoyro of OnBaiot. Xenophon has here omitted to give 
any account of the famous fight at Tegyra, where Pelopidas at the 
head of the Sacred Band of 300 and a few horsemen defeated in 
fair and open fight a superior force of Lacedaemonians, which 
formed the garrison of Orchomenus, but happened to be returning 
from an expedition against the Opuntian Locrians: cp. Diod. 
xv. 373 Plut. Pel. 16,17. In vi. 4.10 Xenophon has an obscure 
allusion to this and similar battles—dd re rév mpds ’Opxopeviovs 
modepov Kal dud roy mpds Ocomtas. 

dvehdpBavoy : cp. vi. I. I note. 

§ 64. Képxupay .. . émougoaro. An inscription (CIA. ii. 49) re- 
cords the incorporation of the Corcyraeans, Acarnanians, and 
Cephallenians into the Athenian Confederacy in the archonship of 
Hippodamos 375-374: cp. CIA. ii. 17, 1678; Corn. Nep. Timoth. 2 
Corcyram sub imperium Atheniensium redegit sociosque idem 
adiunxit Epirotas, Athamanas, Chaonas omnesque eas gentes, quae 
mare illud adiacent ; and Diod. xv. 36 mAevoas emt rnv KepadAnviay 
rds T° é€v avth models mpoonyayero Kat ras Kara Thy ’AKupvaviay épolos 
éretoev GrrokNivat mpos "A@nvaiovs. *AAKéray dé tov Modorrav Bucthéa 
itov Kkatackevdoas Kat Ka@ddov Tas mreloras TOY wept rots rérors 
éxelvous médewr e&Otomotnadpevos, eviknoe vavpayia rots Aaxedapovious 
mept Aevxdda, , 
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ovdé dvdpas ... peréornoer: cp. Isocrates’ panegyric on his 
actions xv. 115~127 esp. domep oixovpévas avras (ras médets) elov@y 
xaréaBer, ovras efidy xarédeuTev «.. emi ris éxelvou orpatnylas obdeis 
av ob7 dvacrdcets evpor yeyeynuévas ovre mohtret@v peraBodas ov're 
ohayas kat puyds o'r GAN oddey ray Kak@y roy dvnkéoror. 
§ 65. NixéAoxoy: formerly secretary of the admiral Antalcidas : 
cp. v. 1. 6. 
év ’Adv¢eia: in Acarnania, opposite the island of Leucas. 
Polyaen. (iii. 10. 4) dates the battle on the feast of Scira 
(June ?): cp. Introd. p. Ixiv. 
§ 66. ek Kepxipas dddas. According to Isocr. xv. 109 the Corcy- 
raeans then possessed 8o triremes. 
dmepetxe: cp. Isocr. xv. If0 Aakedatpovioy S€ per éxeivoy rév 
xpdvov pnd id? vis EwpaoOar pyre vavrixdy évtds Madéas mepimdéov, 
KT, 
modrav ... edeiro: cp. § 63 note and Isocr. xv. 120 cuvicaar (ot 
ouverrparevpévot) yap alte Kara pev apxas tov modeuwy dia 7d pydey 
mapa Tis médews NapBdvew eis Tas eoxdras évdelas xabiordpeyoy: Cp. 
Arist. Oecon. ii. 24. 2. 
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BOOK VI 


CHAPTER I 


§ 1. Cleombrotus was despatched to the aid of the Phocians, who were 
now being attacked by the Thebans. §§ 2-16, Polydamas, the Pharsalian, 
arrived in Sparta and in a lengthy speech asked for help against the ever- 
tncreasing power of Jason of Pherae. §§ 17-19. After three days’ 
deliberation the Lacedaemonians were obliged to confess that they were unable 
to help him. Pharsalus at once submitted and Jason was acknowledged 
Tagus of all Thessaly. 


? 374-373 B.C. 
§ I. kareorpéwarro, i.e. they compelled ras mepiorxidas médeus once 

more to enter the Boeotian League, but no longer on terms of 
equality. Henceforward they bore the same relation to Thebes 
as the demes of Attica to Athens or the Laconian and Messenian 
towns to Sparta: cp. Isocr. xiv. 8 ras péy lSias jar (the Boeotians 
-in general) éxdorwr médes dgavitovar, ris b¢ oerépas abr&y moXtreias 
otdey Seopevous Kowwvety dvayxatovot. Some states, however, like 
Plataea and Orchomenus (Diod. xv. 46, 573; cp. vi. 4. 10) still 
maintained their independence. 

eis rhv Paxida: for the long standing hostility between Thebes 
and Phocis cp. iii. 5. 4. 

of dexeis: the Phocians had fought on the Spartan side at 
Coronea in 394: cp. Diod. xv. 31. 

py meiOecOar: py ob is more usual; cp. Critical Note: for the 
two negatives each having its force cp. v. 2. 1; Cyrop. iil. 3. 24 
Spa... pyre rois jperépors PoBovupevors uy avTerpootévat. 

rérrapas popas: there were six zorae in all: cp. vi. 4. 17. 

TO pépos, i.e. proportionate contingents from the Spartan 
allies, as in iv. 6. 3. 

§ 2. 76 xowdy: probably the Spartan assembly, exclusive of the 

‘allies: cp. vi. 3. 3. 
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ty wéde: Pharsalus. 

oragidomtes. Before the Corinthian War Pharsalus had been 
occupied by a Lacedaemonian garrison (Diod. xiv. 82) which was 
expelled by Medius, tyrant of Larisa, when he captured the town. 
In 394 the Pharsalians did their best to hinder Agesilaus’ march 
through Thessaly, cp. iv. 3. 3, 8. Now the philo-Laconian party 
seem once more to have been in the ascendant, and applied for 
help to their old allies. In Aristotle’s time the Pharsalian con- 
stitution was a harmonious oligarchy: Pol. v. 6. 10 ékeivoe yap édiyot 
dvres woAGpy Kvprol elot did Td xpHoOat chiow avrois Karas. 

doa... vopots: the relative sentence constitutes the object of 
dvaXiokev. 

§ 3. ri axpay, i.e. rv dkpdérodw. 

évdejoece, impersonal, ‘whenever there was a deficit.’ 

tis mpooddov: a kind of partitive genitive: cp. ii. 3. 14; Cobet 
adds re: cp. Critical Note. 

Oerradixdy tpdérov: cp. Athen. xiv. 662 dporoyourrat b€ of 
Oerradol roduredorarot trav ‘EAArjvov yeyevnoOat repli re tas EcOynras 
cat Thy Slatray ; and xii. 527 Papoddvoe b€ mavrwv . . . avOpwrwr ciciv 
dpyorarot kal modvredaTarot. 

§ 4. evepyérns : cp. i. 1. 26; Vectigal. 3.10; Dem. xx. 60: this, 
like mpéfevos, was a title of honour given by states to aliens, who 
had done them good service. 

ék ... mpoydvev: éx is temporal, ‘since,’ ‘from’: the phrase 
may be paraphrased—‘ titles borne by all our ancestors within our 
memory.’ For the omission of the article cp. Cyrop. i. 3. 7 mavta 
& éhaBe xpéu. 

ed ofS dre: parenthetical, as in § 10. 

*Idcovos. Jason was following in the footsteps of his predecessor 
Lycophron who in 404 aspired dp&ae Ans ris OerraXias (ii. 3. 4). Ten 
years afterwards we read in Diod. xiv. 82 of Lycophron’s being at 
war with Medius, tyrant of Larisa. The earliest known exploit of 
Jason himself is the assistance that he gave to Neogenes, when the 
latter made himself tyrant of Oreus in Euboea shortly before 378 B.C. 
(cp. Diod. xv. 30 and v. 4.56). Meantime he had seized advantage 
of the troubles in Greece to increase his own dominions. 

onovdas mouodpevos, ‘having made a truce’: cp. § 5 tuav... 
oTparevopéevear, 
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§ 5. “Ore wev has no corresponding 8¢: the thought is resumed 
in § 7 kpeirrdy por Soxei. 

74 évayria, adverbial: cp. iii. 5. 11. 

Eévous ... praBogépovs, i.e. aliens, not drawn from Thessaly : 
cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

Ta. . . oTparevpara, i.e, citizen troops, often called rd qoXurtKd : 
cp. iv. 4. 193 v. 3. 25. 

oopackoicl ye... pdda ddlyor: cp. § 3 note. 

§ 6. adrds, i.e. Jason. 

avy rois Sots, i.e. fully equipped with heavy armour. 

Stzorpiats, i.e. with double pay. 

véowv ye Oepameias: this is the first recorded instance of 
measures taken to care for sick soldiers. 

§ 7. etOdrt, ‘though I was well aware of it already.’ 

Mapakoi kai Addores: the Maraci are probably the same as the 
Maraces, whom Pliny (iv. 3) mentions together with the Dolopians 
as a people of Aetolia. 

*Adxeras: king of the Molossians, who had been induced by 
Timotheus in 375 to join the Athenian Confederacy: Diod. xv. 36; 
CIA. ii. 49: vi. 2. 10. 

ay... dy: dy is repeated to emphasize the conditional nature 
of the whole sentence, including the participle : ‘what should I fear 
so as to think that I could not,’ &c. 

§ 8. ra devrepa, ‘the second place.’ 

TOAEwY, SC. TpOTyevouEevar. 

tayos Oerraday drdvrav. The office of rayés, called by Pollux 
(i. 128) tcov Gerrard, seems to have represented the power of the 
older kings, of whom we hear down to the middle of the fifth 
century (Thuc. i. 111), in their military capacity. The Tagus was 
elected by a majority of the Thessalian states and commanded the 
whole of their military forces (§ 9). He also assessed the contribu- 
tions to be levied from the different states for military purposes: 
cp. Smith, Dict. Anti. ii. 755. 

&s ye pqv: apparently correlative to rodro pév: cp. iil. 1. 7; 
iv. 2.17; Appendix, p. 360. 

oi inmevovres: for the fame of the Thessalian cavalry cp. v. 3. 9. 

pév: cp. Appendix, p. 360. 


§ 9. of ravry, i.e. mavra Ta KiKA@ EOvy. 
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§ 10. door... modepovvres: without efor, as in De re eq. 11. 12 

mdvres 6oot ovprapendpevor akobéaror dy daivowro, and vi. 2. 27, 30. 

tmdpxovot .. . ciupayo. Nothing is known of any previous 
relations between Jason and the Thebans, except the obviously 
mythical story in Plutarch, Daem. Socr. p. 583. 

ed of) drt: parenthetical, as in § 4. 

mpods adrovs dudiav. However, in the following year he was 
already an ally of Athens, Dem. xlix. ro. 

$11. e dé... Aoyifozar, ‘as to whether my calculations are 
reasonable,’ &c.: for the construction cp. ii. 3. 27. 

ra Evha: cp. v. 2. 16 note. 
mevéotas: Cp. ii. 3. 36 note. 
av py mplovrat: cp. i. I. 353 v. 4. 6F. 

§ 12. ynovdpia: diminutive to show contempt for the islands 

contrasted with jmeperixa evn. 

tankooy moincacat. Isocrates (v. 119) attributes similar designs 
to Jason: ékeivos yap ovdey rovodroy oiov ov (Philip of Macedon) 
katepyacduevos peylotns d6Ens ervyev, ovx €& Sv empatev, add’ && dv 
épnoev® éroteiro yap Tols Adyous as els THY Hretpov (Asia) StaBnodpevos 
cal Bache? Todkepnowr. 

SovAciav: in relation to the king of Persia all his subjects were 
regarded as slaves: cp. ili. 1. 26; iv. I. 36. 

THs pera Kipov: cp. iii, 1. 1 and Anab. i. 7. 10. 

THs per "Aynowddou: cp. iii. 4. 2-4, 11. 

eis may adixero: cp. v. 4. 29 note. 

§ 13. émel d€...6 8 erawéoas: though the meaning is plain, the 
grammatical construction is involved: émet d5é introduces the pro- 
tasis, to which 6 & émawvéoas «td. forms the logical apodosis ; the 
irregularity is due to the interpolated rotr’ ¢fyv, which causes 
dropév jot Soxet efvat to be treated as an independent principal 
sentence in Direct Narration, instead of dependent (as it should be 
grammatically) on dmexpwapny. 

éxréoy pov ety, ‘he must cling to me all the more, because,’ &c. 

b:ddou, sc. of Aaxedaipdrict, ‘allow you to persuade them’: for 
aot Cobet proposes deoi, Dobrée cor Geoi, Voigtlander of Oeoi; but 
though these proposals yield a much better sense, it is awkward 
grammatically to change the subject again at doxéow: cp. Critical 
Note. 
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ouppaxtay: abstract for concrete, as in iv. 8. 24. 

as epol rohepety : ws with the infinitive to express purpose, as in 
v. 2. 38. 

TOUT@ . . . moAevov, ‘we must put up with any result that war 
may bring.’ 

Bondeiy: cp. Appendix, p. 360. 

ov mpdrrots Ta kpdriora: ‘if you too should do the best for your 
country ;’ or reading of mpdrrecs, ‘where you fare so well,’ Dakyns: 
cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 360. 

$14. ds ef... t8oxety: the sentence, as it stands, is untranslateable. 
Stephanus’ remedy reading Soxotoay for Soxeiv seems the simplest : 
cp. Critical Note. 

veodapaddes .. . itarnv: a tacit reference apparently to the 
procedure of the Spartans in the case of Olynthus: cp. v. 2. 24. 

§ 15. Ppdvipos pév: the pev is correlative to xal py eykparéararos § 16, 
ws for adore. 

AavOdver ... Bid¢eoOat: for a similar collocation cp. Cyrop. iii. 
1. 19 & S€ BHOn Xphvae AaGeiv } POdoa if} droBitcacOar, oddév rotiray 
ixavés yerdpevos diampagac ba. 

vuktt doamep népa: cp. Cyrop. i. 5.12 vucri.. . dacamep of ddXor 
pepe SvvatcO dv xpqoOat and Ages. 6. 6 vuxri pév doamep hepa expiro, 
neepa dé doamep vuxri. 

exmdyjoa ras yvopas, ‘to satisfy their wishes’: Anab. i. 7. 8 
6 8é éumiumdas dravrav thy yvouny amémepme. 

$16. 7d yx} [eds rd] wparrewy: dependent upon doxoXiay, as contain- 
ing a negative conception. Dindorf deletes els 76 as unintelligible. 

TO Oedpevoy, sc. mpdtrecOuc: cp. Cyrop. ii. 3. 3 ovdev adrois 
apyetrat Tov mpdrrecbat Seopéevor. 

§ 17. ras gm pdpas: cp. § 1; four pdpae had been sent into 
Phocis under Cleombrotus. 

Tas mept... tpinpes, i.e. the pdpae employed in defending 
the Laconian coast against the 60 Athenian triremes under 
Timotheus; cp. v. 4. 63: ¢&@ must be a dittograph from the 
line above: cp. Critical Note. 

mpos Tous dpdpovs méAevov: an exaggerated statement, as the 
Lacedaemonians had as yet no war nearer than Thebes and Athens. 

§ 18. rots rapaxarabepevors Staced{y, ‘ preserve it for those who had 
entrusted it to his keeping’: cp. § 2. 
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§ 19. érdyevoe: Cp. il. 2. 24 erupdvynoe. 

épyov ... dpiOunoat: cp. Cyrop. i. 1. 5 rocatra PtaAa, ca xal 
bedOeiy Epyor eoriv. 

émt Sxémra: prince of Cranon and king of Thessaly at the time 
of the Persian Wars, and friend of the lyric poet Simonides: 
Cic. de Orat. ii. 86. 352; Quintil. xi. 2. 15. 

6Oev... e&éBnv: cp. § 1. 

tas mept “Idgovos mpafers: for the genitive with mepi cp. i. 6. 38 
éppace ra mept Tod "Ereovixov. 


CHAPTER II 


§§ 1-7. The Athenians, alarmed at the growth of Thebes, made peace with 
the Lacedaemonians, and accordingly recalled Timotheus from Corcyra. 
On his way home he replaced some Zacynthian exiles. The Lacedaemonians, 
thinking this a breach of the peace, despatched 60 ships under the admiral 
Mnuasippus to Corcyra. He ravaged the country and blockaded the cily. 
§9 8-14. The Corcyreans sought help from the Athenians, who first sent 
600 peliasts under Ctesicles across the continent to the tsland, and voled to 
equip a fleet and chose Timotheus to command tt. Being unable to equip 
the ships properly, he lingered round the islands. Angry at the delay, the 
Athenians replaced him by Iphicrates, who took strong measures to make the 
ships ready. §§ 15-26. The Corcyreans were so hard pressed by famine, 
that Muasippus relaxed his watchfulness and neglected to pay his mercenaries. 
His troops were defeated and he himself slain. Soon afterwards his secretary 
sailed to Leucas with the remnant of his forces. §§ 27-31. Iphirates on 
his voyage to Corcyra showed great ingenuity in training his crews. At the 
time of Mnasippus’ death he was at Sphagiae, but he first got certain news of 
it in Cephallenta. § 32. Xenophon’s comment. §§ 33-38. After 
subjugating Cephallenia Iphicrates arrived in Corcyra ; there he captured 10 
triremes, which in ignorance of his death were sailing in from Dionysius to 
the aid of Mnasippus. Iphicrates maintained his armament, partly by 
allowing his sailors to cultivate the fields for the Corcyreans, partly by hiring 
out his troops to friendly ctties on the mainland. Then he exacted money 
Jrom the Cephallenians and prepared to renew the war with the Lacedae- 
montans, —§ 39. Xenophon's comment on Iphicrates’ choice of Callistratus 
and Chabnas for his colleagues. 


§ 1. ovvedéyovro. Four morae and contingents from the allies 
under Cleombrotus had been conveyed across the Corinthian 
Gulf into Phocis, vi. 1. 1. 
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av€avoucvous ... dia oas: cp. v. 4. 62 ff. 

xpnpara...els rd vavtdv. In Aristoteles’ decree of the year 
377 (cp. v. 4.60 note) there is no provision for any money contribu- 
tions on the part of the allies; and in line 23 there is the express 
statement pyre Pdpov dé€povrt, so that the ouvrdtes proposed by 
Callistratus (cp. Harpocrat. s.v.) instead of the ddépos must have 
been of later institution, and very probably, as in the earlier empire, 
were only paid by some of the allied states in commutation of 
their contingents of ships or troops: cp. Isocr. vii. 2 ris médews 
(i.e. Athens) ére cuppdyous éxovons moAXovs pev Tors éroipws Hyiv, Hy 
tt d€, BonOnoovras, mod S€ mdelous rods Tas ouvrdkets UroredovyTas 
kat rd mpocratrrépevoy motodvras. Xenophon in this passage must 
therefore mean that though the Thebans were bound as members 
of the Confederacy to render assistance against Sparta, as a matter 
of fact they did so neither by sending men or ships, nor by con- 
tributing money: hence the Athenian discontent. Cp. Gilbert, 
Gk. Antig. p. 443. 

clopopais: taxes on income, only levied in times of war by 
special vote of the Assembly. The method of assessment had 
been altered in the archonship of Nausinicus, when the system of 
cuppopiat was first introduced: cp. Gilbert, Gk. Antiq. p. 364 ff. 

Anoreias é€& Atyims. Sufferings from this same cause had in 
387 inclined the Athenians towards peace: cp. v. I. 29. 

mpéoBes: Callias was among their number: cp. vi. 3. 4. 

elpnynv émomoavro. What the actual conditions of this Peace 
may have been, cannot in the conflict of evidence be determined ; 
its duration was so exceedingly short, that it was of little practical 
importance. Isocrates (xv. 109), writing more than twenty years 
later, speaks of it in exaggerated terms—rjy ecipnyny, } Ttoodurny 
peraBoAny éxarépa T&v médewy eroincer, So Hpas pev am’ exeivns THs 
jpépas Ovew adty al? cxacroy Tov emavrdv os ovdemtGs GANS ovTw 
TH wédet ouveveyxovons, Aaxedatpovioy dé per’ exeivoy rov xpdvov pnd 
id’ evs EwpaoOar pyre vaurixdy évrds Madéas meperdéov pyre mefov 
orparémedoy 6 "IoOpod ropevdpevoy. Similarly Demosthenes (xxii. 15) 
says—eipyuns éroxeb? drotas rwds HBovdeoGe. The Peace must there- 
fore have contained some provision recognizing the powerful 
position of Athens at sea: cp. Cor. Nep. Timoth. 2 Lacedaemonii 
. . « sua sponte Atheniensibus imperii maritimi principatum con- 
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cesserunt, pacemque iis legibus constituerunt ut Athenienses mari 
duces essent. quae victoria tantae fuit Atticis laetitiae, ut tum 
primum arae Paci publice sint factae eique deae pulvinar sit 
institutum. This view is confirmed by the silence of Xenophon, 
who habitually neglects all operations by sea and has given no 
account of the growth of the Second Athenian Empire; and by 
a statement of Diodorus (xv. 38)—which occurs outside the limits 
of the passage, which has excited such controversy and of which 
more hereafter—Aakedatydmoe pev yap Kai A@nvator, dia mavrds wept 
Tis Hnyepovtas Sradidoripovpevot, mapexwpouy adAndrows, of wey THS KaTa 
yay, of S€ ras Kata Oddattay dpxns dEvot xptvdpevor. Xenophon, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Nepos all agree in describing Athens 
and Sparta as the only parties to the Peace. 

Diodorus in the passage above referred to (xv. 38) ascribes the 
Peace, which he puts a year too soon, to the intervention of the 
Persian king, Artaxerxes, who hoped to hire large numbers of 
Greek mercenaries for the war against his rebellious subjects in 
Egypt. The Greeks, weary of the long wars, gladly accepted his 
intervention, and all agreed, with one exception, dcre macas tas 
moAets avTovdpous Kal dppoupnrous eivat. The Thebans alone refused 
the terms, wishing to sign the conditions in the name of all the 
Boeotians, and thus they became éxomovdo:. This seems to be an 
obvious duplicate of the history of the Peace of Callias in 371, and 
to be inconsistent with the context in Diodorus himself and with 
the other authorities. For (1) Isocrates in his Plataean oration 
(373 B.C.) § 41 says that for a long time the Persian king had 
taken no part in Greek affairs; (2) if all Greek states were to be 
abrévopot and ddpovpnro, the Peace could hardly at the same time 
have recognized the nyeuorta of Athens by sea and of Sparta by 
land ; (3) the Thebans so far from being é¢xozovdo. in the years 
374-371 remained members of the new Athenian Confederacy, 
supplied their contingents of ships and claimed pay from the 
Confederate Chest for the same (Dem. xlix. 10, 11, 21, 49). For 
a full discussion of this curious duplicate cp. Stern, pp. 93-99. 

§ 2. r@ TiwoOém : somewhere on the Acarnanian coast: v. 4. 66. 

tous tév ZaxvyOioy duyddas: evidently democratical exiles : 
Diod. xv. 45 mistakenly calls them aristocrats. 
els thy x@pay atray ; cp. CIA. ii, 17, where they appear among 
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the Athenian confederates as Zaxvybiwy 6 dipos 6 év 7H Ngdd@; and 
Diod. xv. 43 diaBiBacbérres eis rhv vijcov im’ abrod KareAdBovro yapiov 
dxupdy mapa Oddarray 6 mpoonydpevoy’Apxadiay, Bursian (Geogr. Gr. 
ii. 379) thinks that Arcadia was the name of the fort, Nellus of the 
hill on which it stood. 

§ 3. of ék ris wodews : Cp. ili. 1. 22. 

evOds ... karecxevatov: Diod. xv. 45 adds that the Lacedae- 
monians first sent ambassadors to Athens to complain: then 
seeing that the Athenians sided with the exiles, sent a fleet of 
25 triremes under Aristocrates to help the Zacynthians. At 
the sarhe time in response to the appeal of the Corcyraean 
oligarchs, they despatched 22 triremes under Alcidas to that 
island—on the ostensible pretext of sending them to Sicily. 
Diodorus never relates what were the fortunes of these two 
squadrons; but in ch. 47 tells how the Lacedaemonians appointed 
Mnasippus general and despatched him to Corcyra with 65 
triremes and 1,500 soldiers. As it is not to be supposed that the 
Lacedaemonians had at this time 112 triremes at sea, we must 
presume that Mnasippus incorporated the two previous squadrons 
with his own fleet. Diodorus puts Mnasippus’ departure after 
that the Athenians had despatched Ctesicles. 

auverdrrovtTo: Cp. Vv. 2. 20 note. 

§ 4. mpds Avovuorov: cp. v. I. 28; 3. 27 notes. This application 
to Dionysius probably explains Diodorus’ story of the despatch of 
Alcidas to Corcyra on the pretence of going to Sicily; cp. § 3 note. 

Xphotpov ein: cp. § 9. 

§ 5. Kai prododdpous .. . mevraxogiwy: Diod. (1. c.) sets the total 
number at 1,500. 

§ 6. dméBn. Diodorus relates that he sailed into the harbour, 
seized four Corcyraean triremes, while the Corcyraeans themselves 
were forced to burn three more, and defeated the enemy also by land. 

épacav: cp. iii. 5. 21. 
ovk é6éhewv. ov, not wy, because the infinitive is only due to the 
oblique narration. Cp. Goodwin, M. T. 594. 
dvOocpias, Sc. 6 oivos. 
§ 7. els rami Odrepa, ‘on the other side’: cp. vii. 4. 30. 
émi rp Aepéve: probably the outer harbour on the NE. side of 
the town, mostly used by merchantmen. The inner harbour on 
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the SW. side seems to have been reserved for vessels of war; and, 
if Diodorus’ account be correct (cp. § 6 note), must have been in 
the hands of the Peloponnesians. 

§ 9. méumovres mpds rovs ’AOnvaiovs. Diod. (xv. 46) puts the appli- 
cation before the arrival of Mnasippus. 

édidackov ... mapdmdov: cp. the parallel passage in Thucydides 
(i. 32-36), where the Corcyraean envoys speak in similar terms. 
Thus (a) os péya ... mpooBadorey recalls in ch. 36 rpla pév dvra 
Adyou déta trois “EAAnot vavtixd, Td wap’ tpiv Kat 7d Nuérepoy Kal Td 
Kopi vOiwy, rovray 8 ef mepidpeobe ta dbo és tabrév édOeiv kat KopivOcor 
npas mpoxatadnyovra, Kepxupaious re kal Wedorovvncios dua vavpayn- 
cere’ Sefdpevor b€ Hpas ékere mpos abrovs mAcloot vaior Tals Nuerépats 
dyoviterOar: (8B) && oddepias. . . yevéoOar recalls in ch. 33 vaurixdy re 
kexrnpeda myv tod map’ tyiv mreiorov: and (y) ére b€ KeioOar ... 
mapamAov recalls in ch. 36 tis re yap “Iradias kat Sexedias Kahos 
mapar)ov Ketrat, 

év Kad@ . . . KdArrov, ‘in a good place as regards the Corinthian 
Gulf’ For the genitive cp. iv. 5. 15 as rdyous ékacros eiyev and 
Thuc. iii. 92 rod mpos 'AOnvaious modA€pov Kkadds adrois eOdKer 9 més 
xabicracOa, 

§ 10. méumovot Krnoixdéa. Xenophon evidently means that 
Ctesicles marched by land through Thessaly and Epirus. Dio- 
dorus makes him proceed to Corcyra by sea, and gives a double 
and confused version of his appointment: in xv. 46 he says that 
the Athenians on receiving the application of the Corcyraeans 
immediately despatched Ctesicles (Stesicles) to Zacynthus before 
the appointment of Mnasippus by the Spartans: and again in xv. 
47 he represents them after the appointment of Mnasippus and the 
return of Timotheus from Thrace as choosing Ctesicles as general 
kara 7d tupdv and hurriedly sending him with 500 soldiers to 
Corcyra. Xenophon’s account is evidently to be preferred: cp. 
Grote, ix. 364, 371, who conjectures with great ingenuity and some 
small probability that Timotheus conveyed Ctesicles and his 
troops northwards to Thessaly, made an alliance with Jason of 
Pherae, and thus procured the safe conduct of Ctesicles’ troops 
through Thessaly. This conjecture is, however, scarcely consistent 
either with Xenophon or Diodorus. 

’Adkérov: cp. vi. 1. 7 note, where Jason calls him his tmyjxoos. 
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It is noticeable that at that time (374) Jason was not yet an ally of 
Athens: he certainly was so in Nov. 373 (cp. ps.-Dem. xlix. 10) : 
hence Grote (l.c.) conjectures that it was at this time that the 
alliance was effected (cp. § 12 note); basing his conjecture on the 
strong personal interest that Jason manifested in the fate of 
Timotheus at his trial in November, and on Diodorus’ statement 
that Timotheus sailed ei Opaxns. 

§ 11. Siaxopicbévres ov: mov, not mor, because Siaxoprobévres 
implies the landing of the troops as well as their conveyance across 
the strait. 

éfjxovra. So Diod. xv. 47; Dem. xlix. 11: this included con- 
tingents from the Boeotians and other allies: cp. Dem. 1. c. § 14. 
Tipdbeov: he had therefore returned to Athens from Zacynthus: 
cp. § 2. 
373-372 B.C. 


§ 12. airdOev, i.e. from Athens. 

ém vyowy, i.e. the islands of the Aegean, as in iv. 8.7: he 
sailed in the month of Munychion (April) 373 (ps.-Dem. xlix. 6). 
Diodorus (xv. 47) states that Timotheus sailed éi Opdxns kal moddas 
médets ert ocuppaxlay mpoxadeodyevos mpooéOnke Tpidxovra Tpinpels : 
cp. § Io note. 

ov pathoy . . . wepimdedoa, ‘considering it to be no small 
matter casually to sail round Peloponnesus to attack (ézi) a well 
disciplined fleet.’ For cuykexpornpévas vais cp. Thuc. viii. 95 
akévyxpornrows mAnpepace xpnoacGa:: the ships are of course those of 
Mnasippus at Corcyra. ; 

§ 13. dvadotyv: older form of dvadioxew: so Hiero ii. 1; Thuc. 
iii. 81. 

Tov ths Spas... xpsvoy. Apollodorus (cp. ps.-Dem. xlix. 9 ff.) 
describes the disorganization, due to want of money and supplies, 
of the allied contingents assembled at Calauria off Troezen, which 
Timotheus had appointed as the place of rendezvous. 

mavoavres ...oTpatnyias. According to ps.-Dem. (I. c.) he was 
recalled from Calauria, being denounced for his delay by Iphicrates 
and Callistratus. This probably took place about June: but he 
was not actually tried until November, when he was acquitted, 
chiefly—according to the same authority—owing to the appearance 
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of his powerful friends Jason and Alcetas as witnesses in his behalf. 
Diodorus’ account is inconsistent both with Xenophon and Demo- 
sthenes: he states (xv. 47) that Timotheus was first deprived of his 
command, but when he appeared at Athens bringing with him 
many ambassadors with offers of alliance, 30 additional triremes 
and abundant supplies, he was reappointed, and shortly before the 
defeat and death of Mnasippus set sail for Corcyra with Iphicrates 
as his colleague. For criticisms of Diodorus cp. Grote, ix. 371 and 
Stern, 110-113. 

"Iduxpdrny: last mentioned in v. 1.25 as blockading Nicolochus 
in Abydos in 387 B.c. In the interval he had about 377 been sent 
by the Athenians at the invitation of Pharnabazus to assist that 
satrap in his campaign against Acoris the rebel king of Egypt; 
he had however quarrelled with Pharnabazus, and consequently 
returned to Athens in the year 374: cp. Diod. xv. 29, 43. 

§ 14. nvdycate, i.e. compelled the trierarchs to do their duty, for 
which cp. Dict. Antiq. ii. 890. 
Tldpadov .. . Zadapwviav : cp. ii. 1. 28 and note. 
§ 15. ev... xpdvym: about September 373: cp. Introd. p. Ixvi. 
merpacOa: the perfect tense denotes the permanent state 
resulting from the act of being sold: cp. Dem. lix. 17 [6 vépos] 
mempac Gat kedevet: Cp. Critical Note. 
TeXevr@y: equivalent to an adverb: cp. v. 3.15. 
of... eydodev: cp. iil. 1. 18 note. 
§ 16. Scov ovk dn: cp. v. 2. 13, and § 24. 

éxatvovpyet: cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

tovs péev tivas ... dmopiadous, ‘some he had discharged from 
his service.’ To make a real opposition with rois 8€ pévovar, 
dnopicOovs must be understood in the sense of ‘paid off,’ ‘dis- 
charged,’ as in Dem. xxiii. 154 éxeivos ws dadpicOos ylyverat mapa Tov 
Tipodéov, and not in that of ‘unpaid,’ as in Dem. iv. 46 déAiwy 
dropicbwy fever. 

dpyvptov dvrt rév avySpav: for these money contributions cp. v. 
2.213 4. 37 and notes. 

§ 17. éomappévovs. So iii. 4. 22. 

§ 18. dragty, ‘ with all the hoplites he had.’ 

§ 19. rdmirndeta, i.e. the pay with which the soldiers supplied 
themselves with provisions. 
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T®@ orvpake: the spike at the butt-end of the spear: cp. Anab. 
ii. 3. 11 [6 KAéapyos] ev pev rH dpiorepa xetpt ro Sdpu fxav, ev dé rH 
Se£ud Baxrypiav k.7.A. 

§ 20. xara ras mvaAas, ‘ opposite the gates.’ 

aveotpépovrro, ‘faced about’: i.e. the Corcyraean fugitives: cp. 
Critical Note. 

pynpdarov. It was the Greek custom to bury the dead outside 
the city in tombs along the road side. 

trois éoxdrots, i.e. the Peloponnesian troops at the end of the 
wing, whether left or right is uncertain. : 

§ 21. éw déxrm: the ordinary depth of the phalanx: cp. iii. 2. 16. 

76 dkpov : the grxaror of the previous section. 

avaotpépew. Xenophon seems to mean that some of the ranks 
in the centre of the phalanx faced about in order to march to the 
relief of the distressed wing, thus weakening the centre; and that 
then, when the Corcyraeans charged the weakened place in the 
phalanx, though the ranks thus detached stopped their projected 
manceuvre (ovkert émavéorpevar), the whole line was unable to resist 
the charge. Cp. Cyrop. vii. 5. 2, where Cyrus employed the opposite 
manceuvre, strengthening his centre by forming the wings behind it. 

§ 22. dei: to be taken with éAdrroot. 

§ 23. rév dyopaiov . . . dxyhov : cp. i. 6.373 vi. 4.9. Greek armies 
had no organized commissariat: they purchased their provisions 
from tradespeople, who followed them about under the superinten- 
dence of dyopavépor. Cp. Anab. v. 7. 2, 23, 29. 

oerds rt, i.e. ‘thinking that there was some profit to be got 
out of them’: cp. v. 3. 6. 
§ 24. ev mdon 54: 59 emphasizes mdoy. 
Saov ovk Hon: cp. § 16. 
kai... émAnpovy is added as an anacoluthon, not being 
dependent on édéyero. 

§ 25. émucrodapdpos: diak Aeyspevov: elsewhere called émorohevs: 

cp. i. I. 23. 
xXapdxopa: cp. § 7 and § 23. 
§ 27. fpéaro: cp. § 14. 
boa eis vavpaxiay, sc. éori: repeated § 30: cp. vi. I. Io. 
peydda foria: cp. i. I. 13 note. 
avroi, i.e. at Athens. 
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rois dkariois: the sails on the iorés dxareios or smaller of the 
two masts usual in a trireme. 

édiya: adverbial like doamep in vi. 1. 15. 

Th kom, collective: cp. Resp. Ath. 1. 19 pavOdvovres édavvew TH 
Korn. 

dpewov ... exew = dpeivous elvat, ra cdpata being the accusa- 
tive of respect: cp. v. 3. 17. 

§ 28. éwavnyayev dy: for the aorist with dy to denote repeated 
action cp. Anab. i. 9. 19; ii. 3. 11; iii. 4. 22, &c.; Goodwin, M. T. 
162. The meaning is that Iphicrates put his vessels out to sea 
(awd rhs ys) in column (ré xépas=émi xépws) opposite the place 
(kara tadra ra xwpia) where he meant to land; and that then he 
wheeled his vessels into line (dvrimpgpovs) parallel with the shore 
before he gave the signal for the race shorewards. 

émuatpéwas dv: cp. Critical Note. 

vdwp AaBeiy K7.A.. ‘to get water (i.e. on shore) or whatever 
else they needed.’ 

rovros ; neuter, referring to dep, &c. 

dya, i.e. at the same time as the first comers. 

onunvere, SC. 6 oadmvyxtas: cp. § 34; Anab. i. 2. 173 iii. 
4. 4. 

§ 29. alpdpevos . . . iorovs, i.e. he raised the masts, which were 
lowered whilst the triremes were being rowed, in order to set a 
lookout at the masthead (xapxjoxov). 

mov: to be taken with mAéov. 

Omov ... mpootwv: cp. Anab. vii. 2.18 [6 Hevopav] xaréuaber, 
Ort rovrov évexa Ta Trupa Kexavpéva ein TO TevOn mpd Tav vuxropudrdkoy, 
Srrws of pev pidrakes py dpGvro ev TH oxdte Svres pre Smdoot pHre 
Srov elev of 8é mpoordvres py AavOdvorev, GANA bid 7d Pads Karahaveis 
elev: so Cyrop. iii. 3. 25. 

Oéovres, ‘sailing,’ as opposed to ¢Aavvovres, ‘rowing’: cp. 
Aristoph. Eccl. 109 viv pev yap ovre O€oper ovr’ éhavvomev. 

§ 30. emt xépws... emi pddayyos, ‘in column”... ‘in line,’ 

doa... vavpayiav: cp. § 27. 

Ta... mod; adverbial, ‘mostly.’ 

tas BonOeias . . . dvaydpuevos, i.e. he put out to sea before the 
enemy’s forces could reach him. 

€répawve, SC. THY BOov: SO Kabavucety, V. 4. 20. 
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§ 31. ras Sayias: three islands, including Sphacteria, off the 

promontory of Pylos in Messenia. 

rév ‘Ixiv: a promontory of Elis some eight miles west of the 
mouth of the Alpheus. 

Tad Tept TOU Mvacinmov : cp. i. 6, 38. 

§ 32. bras... dpxécba: cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361. 
The infinitive, which seems really due to a mixture of two con- 
structions, finds a parallel in Oecon. 7. 29 mpooréraxrat id rod Oeod 
metpac Oat, Grws os BéATioTa Ta MpocHKovra Exdrepov pay Srampdrred Oat. 
Cp. infin. with or: ii. 2. 2, and with os vi. 5. 423 vii. 4. 39. 

§ 33. mp@rov péev corresponds to ézei S€ § 34. 

mapa Atovuciov: cp. § 4. 

Ths X@pas: partitive genitive dependent on déev. 

eis thy wokw: placed between onpaivoyras and xarahaveis, 
because the guards on the watch to give the signal to the city 
must necessarily be visible from it: efvac depends on dvuvardv jy. 

§ 34. mpoomdedvrwr ... dppovvrar, SC. Tév modepiov: for the omis- 
sion of the subject with the genitive absolute cp. i. 1. 26, 29. - 

anpv€etev, SC. 6 Knpvé: cp. § 28. 

mpoeure . . . Sixnv, ‘forewarned him not to find fault with the 
penalty’: for the phrase cp. Her. viii. 106 dare oe py péeuypaobar 
Thy aw épéo cor égopéevny Sixny, and Plat. Leg. 716 b tmooyoy 
Tiys@piay ov pepmTny. 

ovdeis ... darts Ob: CP. Vv. I. 3. 

eis ras vavs, i.e. their ships were drawn up on the beach of the 
look-out post. 

§ 35. @y8a joav: according to Polyaen. iii. 9. 55, Iphicrates 
surprised the Syracusans at anchor off a desert island, and captured 
ten (Diodorus xv. 47 says nine), while one escaped. Diodorus (xvi. 
57) inserts a story—@ propos of the Phocians seizing the Delphic 
treasure in 353 B.C.—how Iphicrates, whilst stationed at Corcyra 
captured some vessels of Dionysius laden with treasures for 
Delphi and Olympia. If the story be true, obviously it cannot 
refer to the incident here related by Xenophon and by Diodorus 
himself in xv. 47. : 

§ 36. dxpwrnptacduevos, ‘having cut the beaks off the prows,’ 
Dakyns. Cp. ii. 3. 8 and Her. iii. 59 r@v yndv xampious éxoveéwy Tas 
mpgpas Hkpwrypiacay kat dvéBecay eis rd lepdy ris "Aqvains. 
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ovveBn, ‘he agreed.’ 

as...as. The particle ws is also repeated, but not in quite 
parallel constructions in iii. 5.55; v. 2. 2, 8 

apjxe. Diodorus (xv. 47) says that Iphicrates sold his prisoners 
and raised thereby more than sixty talents, with which he paid his 
soldiers and sailors. 

372-371 B.C. 
§ 37. yewpyovvras: cp. the similar device of Eteonicus, fi. 1.1. 

gidias médeow: cp. v. 4. 64 note: the cities in these regions 
had been received by Timotheus into the New Athenian Con- 
federacy in 375. 

COuvpedor: the inhabitants of Thyreum, a town in the north of 
Acarnania near the Ambracian Gulf. 

pada: emphasizes both ddxipors and Kaptepdy. 

§ 38. évevyxovra: for the number cp. v. 4. 66. 

tav d@dd\ov: the story told by Polyaen. (iii. 9. 39, 48) of 
Iphicrates’ attack upon Epidaurus may perhaps be referred to 
this time. 

kar’ ékeiva: Cp. lil. 5. 17. 

Trois... meOouevors : a construction xara ovvecwy. 

§ 39. KadXiorparov: cp. v. 4. 34, 60; vi. 2. 1 notes. Callistratus 
had been the colleague of Chabrias in 378 and had taken an active 
part in the formation of the New Athenian Confederacy, for the 
ovvragets of which he was responsible. He had been foremost in 
procuring the deposition of Timotheus in the previous June, and 
now reached Athens in time for that general’s trial in November 
(§ 13 note). Timotheus was indeed acquitted, but Callistratus 
procured the condemnation to death of his paymaster Antimachus. 
For the part that Callistratus played in the negotiations with 
Sparta in 371 cp. vi. 3. I-17. 

od pdda émirndecoy dvra, ‘not a very suitable colleague’: this 
probably has a political reference, Iphicrates being in favour of 
pressing on the war against Sparta, whereas Callistratus advocated 
the policy of recognizing Sparta’s hegemony by land side by side 
with Athens’ hegemony by sea. It is however possible to interpret 
the phrase of Callistratus’ inferior military qualifications: cp. 
Grote, ix. 368. 

XaGpiav: cp. v. 4. 61. 
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pada orparnydv: for the adverb with a substantive cp. ii. 4. 2; 
v. 4. 14. 

cddpoy, is harsh without re: but cp. Mem. ii. 7. 13 Oavpaorév. 

ot’tw Opacéws: cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361: the 
text seems to be’ corrupt, though the meaning is tolerably plain. 
Xenophon wishes apparently to remark that if Iphicrates regarded 
his colleagues as rivals, he was so sure of his own skill and com- 
petence as a general as to feel confident that they would be unable 
to use their position as a handle against him. Of the proposed 
emendations Jacob’s ores ¢Odpoe: (rather éOdppet) unre ... paveto Oar 
seems therefore to be the best, though the same meaning can 
perhaps be extracted out of the MSS. reading by supplying ¢@ovAero 
with daiverOar. Hertlein’s Spacey ws or Keller’s émparrey os can 
hardly stand, as the reference must evidently be to Iphicrates’ 
motive in making the appointments, not to his actzom after the 
appointment was made. 


CHAPTER III 


§§ 1-3. The Athenians, displeased at the conduct of the Thebans, more 
espectally towards Plataea and Thespiae, mvited them to send envoys to 
Sparta to negotiate a general peace. §§ 4-9. Callias first addressed the 
Spartans and thetr allies, advocating peace: then Autocles, complaining 
that Sparta had violated the terms of the King's Peace. §§ 10-17. Finally 
Callistratus made a conciliatory speech. §§ 18-20. The Lacedaemonians 
accepted the conditions proposed, agreeing that should these terms be violated, 
any state might aid the injured party, but there should be no compulsion so to 
do. The Spartans swore to the Peace both for themselves and for their allies, 
the Athenians and their allies swore severally. The Thebans, having first 
signed their own name, claimed next day to swear for all the Boeotians. 
Agesilaus disallowed the claim, and the Theban envoys retired disheartened. 
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§ 1. Of dé "AOnvaior. . . dpdvres: cp. vi. 2. I for the similar state 
of things in 374. 
éxmenraxdras .. . WiAarasas: cp. v. 4. 10,14. The reason for 
their expulsion is given by Diod. xv. 46. They had doubtless, 
along with the other Boeotian states, been forced to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Thebes in 376, 375 (cp. vi. 1. 13 Isocr. xiv. 9); 
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and now they were detected in an intrigue with Athens, meaning 
to hand over their city to their old supporter. The Boeotarchs 
however anticipated the attempt, and seized the city, whilst the 
men were away working in the fields; they then razed the city 
to the ground, allowing the inhabitants to retire in safety to Athens, 
where they were once more welcomed and admitted to icomoNureia. 
This event happened in 372, cp. Paus, ix. 1. 3. 

Ocomas . .. adwdddas. Thespiae shared the same fate just 
afterwards (Diod. xv. 86) except that its inhabitants were not so 
fortunate as to find a refuge at Athens. They continued to live in 
Boeotia—probably xara kxopas: for they were present in the 
Theban army at Leuctra, being however allowed to withdraw just 
before the battle: cp. vi. 4.9 and note; Paus, ix. 14.2. After the 
battle they seem to have retired, in fear of Theban vengeance, 
to an ancient stronghold of theirs, called Ceressus, from which they 
were then expelled by Epaminondas: cp. Paus. ix. 14. 4. 

orparevovras : Cp. vi. I. I. 

didouvs dpxaiovs. For some considerable time the Phocians 
had rather favoured the Spartan side: cp. iii. 5. 3; iv. 3. 153 vi. 
1.13 but in 456 the Athenians had made themselves masters of 
Phocis, and in 448 had entrusted the Delphic shrine to their 
keeping (Thuc. i. 108, 112). Again in 426 they are described as 
ready mpoOipos ... kara tiv AOnvaiwoy dei mote pidiav Evorparevery i 
kav Bia mpocaxOnvat (Thuc. iii. 95) ; and in 404 they had resisted 
the Theban and Corinthian proposal to wipe Athens out of the 
map of Greece: cp. ii. 2.193 Dem. xix. 65; Plut. Lys. 15. 

modes meords. The Plataeans alone had fought with the 
Athenians at Marathon (Her. vi. 108), and the Thespians alone 
had remained to the last with the Spartans at Thermopylae (Her. 
vii. 222, 226), when the Thebans had medized eagerly. 

§ 2. Wypioduevos... woreioOat. The motives, which induced the 
Athenians to take the initiative in negotiations for peace, are so 
clearly stated by Xenophon that it seems impossible to accept 
Diodorus’ version (xv. 50) of the affair—which (as has already been 
pointed out, cp. vi. 2. 1 note) is a curious duplicate of his account 
of the Peace of 374—-that the impulse came on this occasion also 
from the King of Persia. Diodorus does indeed receive some 
confirmation from Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Lys. 12)—pera yap 
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"AdkicOévny dpyovra ef’ od (i.e. 371) THY elpyyny “AOnvaioi re Kal 
Aaxedatpdviot Kai Bactheds dpooav—whose authority on such a 
matter is very slender: but the reasons for such a misconception 
are apparent; viz. that the Peace of Antalcidas was taken as the 
basis for the new arrangement, as is manifest not only from 
Callistratus’ allusion to Antalcidas in § 12, but from the conditions 
of the Peace itself in § 18: cp. Grote, ix. 374 and Stern, p. 120 
for the opposite view. 

mapakadoovras. Thebes was still a member of the Athenian 
Confederacy, cp..§ 19 and vi. 2. 1, 11 notes. 

KaAXNias: cp. iv. 5. 133 v. 4. 22. 

Kngtoddoros : cp. vii. 1. 12 ff. : he was one of the ovvdixor, who 
defended Leptines ; Dem. xx. 146, 150 odrds corey obdevds Frrov Trav 
AeydvTav Seeds eiseiv. 

§ 3. KadXiorparos : cp. vi. 2. 39. 

ei a’réy adein, i. e. to Athens, cp. vi. 2. 39 note. 

xpnpara répew: for the pecuniary embarassments of Iphicrates 
cp. vi. 2. 38. 

rovs éxkAnrous : cp. Appendix, p. 341. 

6 Sadodxos. One of the four officials, who conducted the 
Eleusinian mysteries: the office was hereditary in the family of 
the Ceryces: cp. ii. 4.20. Xenophon seems to have inserted the 
epithet to explain the pompous style of Callias’ speech. 

§ 4. thy... mpogeviay: cp. v. 4. 22. 

orpatnyovs jas. Xenophon speaks of only one command held 
by Callias himself, iv. 5. 13. 

elpnvorotovs ... mpdoGer Sis: cp. vi. 2. 1: the other occasion 
cannot be determined. : 

§ 5. 17... dvaipéoer: cp. § 1. 

ein... dvatpeioOar: for the moods cp. Goodwin, M. T. 555. 

rév Gavpacrdyv: partitive genitive, used predicatively: ‘ would 
it not be very extraordinary’: cp. Mem. iv. 6. 10 dvdpiav... dpa 
Tov KaAGY vopicets eivat; 

§ 6. Néyerat pév: the correlative clause is rhetorically suppressed. 

Tpurrddepos . . . Anpnrpos ... Képns: the three deities most 
prominent in the Eleusinian mysteries : cp. § 3. 

‘HpaxAei: the traditional ancestor of the Spartan kings: cp. 
Her. vi. 525 ix. 26. 
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Avockovpow ... wodtraty: sons of Tyndareus, king of Sparta: 
Hom. Od. xi. 300. 

rod Anpnrpos ... Swpnoacda. Isocrates (iv. 28-31) after 
narrating the story at length tells us that it was customary for the 
various Greek states to send firstfruits of their harvest to Athens 
and that the Pythoness often reproved such states as omitted to 
do so. 

jpas re. te after #, though found perhaps in Aesch. Eum. 523 
and elsewhere, seems to occur nowhere else in Kenophon. The 
nearest parallel is the converse—# after re—in Mem. i. 7. 3; 
Oecon. 20. 12. 

py obyé: the double negative because més Sikatov=od Sixatov. 

éx Oe@v: for ek instead of tad to express the source of the 
action, cp. iii. 1. 6. 

karadvec Oat, sc. tov médepov: for xaradverOa in the middle 
instead of the more usual xaradvew in this sense, cp. Andoc. iii. 
17 €vOupnOnre odv tdv wédewy Tas péeyoras Tim Tpdm@ Tov méAEpLOY 
karahvovrat. 

§ 7. oirwes.. . diapeverv, didaxréov, sc. rovrots. 

atrovdpous: in v. I. 36 Xenophon called the Lacedaemonians 
mpoorarat Ths Urd Baothews xatamenHoeions eipnyns. 

ovrriderOe ... adxodovdev ... WynoOe: instances are Athens in 
403 (ii. 2. 20) and Olynthus in 379 (v. 3. 26). 

§ 8. ov« dvaxowotpervor. Xenophon records several such instances 
—Mantinea, v. 2.1; Thebes, v. 2. 35; Phlius, v. 3.13; Athens, v. 
4.20, For the word cp. i. I. 30. 

Sexapyxias : cp. ili. 5. 13 note. 

Tptaxovrapyias : as the Thirty in Athens. 

éoikate ... iOdpevot: if the reading be correct, a parallel for the 
nominative participle may be found in Mem. iv. 3. 8 radra mayrdémacw 
Zoikev dvOpmrev évexa yryvdueva: cp. Critical Note. 

mrotteiats, i. e. any form of free constitution. 

§ 9. mpooérarrev: cp. v. 1. 31 and Isocrates’ (iv. 176) reproach 

against the Peace of Antalcidas as mpoordypara kai 2} cuvOjxas. 
édootev: for the fact cp. v. 1. 32. 
thy Kadpeiay: cp. v. 2. 25 ff. 
Gros ...mdeiora ; Srws used with the superlative and divacOat, 
like os. 
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§ 10. dd’ judy: cp. v. 4. 60 note. 

edroprepot, ‘more tractable.’ Biichsenschiitz, however, inter- 
prets ‘ cleverer,’ comparing Oecon. 9, 5 of rovnpol (olkérat) ouguyéevres 
ebmoporepoe mpds TO Kakoupyeiy yiyvovrat. Hartman proposes to read 
€pmeiporepot, 

jpets, ‘we Athenians.’ 

§ 11. tas... ras modes ... yeyévnvrac. The text is evidently 
corrupt: cp. Critical Note and Append. p. 361. The meaning is 
evident : ‘The very cities, which you were so anxious to be free, 
have all again, since your unjust treatment of the Thebans, fallen 
under their power.’ 

nas, i.e. Spartans and Athenians. 

§ 12. d& 82... StaBaddAovow, os, ‘but as for some people 
slanderously asserting that,’ &c.: for d S¢ cp. ii. 3. 45. 

*Avradkidas. It seems more consistent with the context to 
interpret this as a mere reference to the circumstances preceding 
the Peace of 387-386 than to suppose, with Grote and others, that 
Antalcidas had now a second time been sent as envoy on a similar 
mission. Even if the passage be so interpreted, it implies that 
Antalcidas had not yet returned, so that the conditions of the 
proposed Peace would have to be discussed in ignorance of Persian 
wishes. The fact that the Peace of 387-386 was taken as the basis 
of the Peace of 371 is in itself sufficient to account for Diodorus 
(xv. 50) speaking of Persian intervention on this occasion. Cp. v. 
1. 29. Plutarch’s story (Artaxer. 22) of a second visit of Antal- 
cidas to the Persian court to get money after the battle of Leuctra 
might of course be taken as a confirmation of Grote’s views, though 
unfortunately the biographer unites it with an obviously wrong 
statement that Agesilaus was at the same time despatched by the 
Spartans to Egypt for the same purpose. 

éypayre: cp. v. I. 30 and vi. 3. 9. 

§ 13. ok dmropodrtes, SC. Fkoper. 

tri pry éorw ... émdeiEat. The text seems to be altogether 
corrupt, and as there is no direct reference to it in the context, 
satisfactory emendation seems to be impossible. Xenophon after 
ri pny éorwv, must have given what Callistratus represented as the 
real reason of the Athenians appearing in Sparta—apparently the 
behaviour of certain of the allies, meaning the Thebans, with 
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which they were displeased (ot« dpeora... npiv). Callistratus seems 
to say that obviously such behaviour must be equally displeasing 
to the Spartans. I would propose then as a desperate remedy to 
read ov’ tyiv dpeora mpdrrovow. Cp. Critical Note and Appendix, 
p. 361. 

& ép0as eyvwpey seems inexplicable. Hartman proposes os 
épOas éyvwre with the meaning, ‘that you were right in your 
reasons which led you to save us,’ i.e. after the surrender of Athens 
in 404: cp. ii. 3. 25, 41 and vi. 5. 35. 

§ 14. al pev ... ppovodoa: cp. Isocr. iv. 16 rav yap “EdAjvey 
of pev bp’ Hpi, of 8 bd Aakedatpovio eiciv’ al yap modreia, b¢ dy 
oikovar ras médets, OUTW Tos TAEiaTOUS a’TGy Betchynpact. 

npeis, i.e. Athenians and Lacedaemonians. 

§ 15. 6re pév: without a corresponding dri dé, as in v. 2. 12. 

# ovx: in negative sentences paAXov can be followed either by 
% or 7) ov, So that there is no need to alter the reading here, because 
the interrogative has a negative force: cp. Thuc. ii. 62 efkés yaderas 
épew padrov ij ddAtywpycat, and iii. 36 wédw dAnv diaPGeipar paddov F 
ov rovs airious. 

§ 16. ray doxnow continues the metaphor from athletics, begun 
with dyomorai: ‘until through defeat they have lost their skill in 
war.’ For the meaning of doxnots cp. Mem. iii. 14. 3 édy tis avev 
Tod oitov rd bypov aird éobin, ph doxnoews, GAN’ HOovns Evexa, métepov 
dodd-yos efvat Soxet } od ; 

§ 18. ef d€ ris ... motoin, Herein lies the great difference 
between this Peace of 371 and the Peace of Antalcidas of 387- 
386 (cp. v. I. 31, 36), the provisions of which Sparta had enforced 
in her own interests. Under the new treaty such enforcement was 
made anybody’s business, in other words, nobody’s business. Any 
state might encroach upon its neighbours without much fear of 
interference. Probably too Athens foresaw further troubles between 
Sparta and Thebes, from which she herself was anxious to be free; 
nor would Sparta be averse to such neutrality on the part of 
Athens, which would leave her freer to deal with Thebes (cp. 
Stern, p. 122), however much she might dislike the proclamation 
of autonomy applied to her own Peloponnesian Confederacy as 
well as to the Boeotian Confederacy of Thebes. 

§ 19, AaxeSaydrot ... éxaorot. Sparta always professed to 
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acknowledge the autonomy of the allies in her confederacy, so that 
her action was not, as Grote seems to suppose (ix. 384), inconsistent 
with the terms of the Peace tds méXes abrovdpous éav (cp. v. I. 31 
note). She was the head of an old established confederacy, and her 
relations to its several members were traditional and well known. 
Athens on the other hand had only just succeeded in forming 
a new maritime confederacy (cp. v. 4. 60 note), and could not 
pretend in any way to guarantee the acquiescence of its members 
in her wishes, so that they gave in their adhesion separately. 

of OnBaior. Stern (p. 130) supposes that on the first day the 
Thebans swore as a separate member of the Athenian Confederacy, 
which they had joined simply as Thebans before they had re- 
asserted their supremacy over the other Boeotian states (cp. CIA. 
ii. 17 and v. 4. 60 note); and that then, having reflected that the 
Peace was practically but a reassertion of the Peace of Antalcidas, 
under which they had been forced to recognize the autonomy of 
the Boeotian states (cp. v. I. 33), on the next day they came 
forward with their new proposal, which amounted to a recognition 
of the whole of Boeotia as a single state, like Athens with her 
demes, or Sparta with her Laconian and Messenian towns. 

of mpéoBets adréy: for a similar duplication of the subject cp. 
iv. 4. 13 v. 4. 40. According to Plutarch (Ages. 27, 28) and 
Pausanias (ix. 13. 2), who wrongly refers his story to the time of 
the Peace of Antalcidas, Epaminondas was among their number 
and made a bitter speech against the Spartans. Grote and 
other modern historians have preferred Plutarch’s version to Xeno- 
phon’s; but Stern (p. 126 ff.) shows almost conclusively that his 
story will not bear serious criticism, and that Xenophon’s account 
has at least the merit of being logical and self-consistent. 

dyrt @nBatwv Borwrovs.. Cp. their similar behaviour in 387-386 
(v. 1. 32 note) of 8€ OnBaior néiovy tmép mavtwy Bowwrdy spvivat. 
Then Agesilaus refused to accept their oath, unless at the same 
time they swore adrovdpous eivar kal puxpdy Kal peydAny méduy, and 
after some show of opposition they were obliged to submit— 
atrovépous dpévres ras Bowwrias médets. Now that they had made 
themselves masters of all or nearly all the other Boeotian towns 
(vi. 1. 1) this request amounted to a demand for the legal recogni- 
tion of their actual supremacy in Boeotia. 


XEN. HELL. R 
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*Aynotaos. Xenophon has made no mention of him since his 
illness in 376 from which moreover he had not yet recovered (v. 4. 
58; vi. 4. 18). 

§ 20. rd Aeydpuevov: for the same absolute construction cp. vi. 5. 35. 

Sexarevénvat, i.e. that their property should be spoiled and 
a tithe of it dedicated to the gods: cp. the oath of the patriotic 
Greeks before the invasion of Xerxes (Her. vii. 132) that dco: ro 
Tlépon ¢Socav opéas adrovs “EdAnves edvres py dvaykagOevres ... TovTOvs 
Sexatetoat tO ev Aedoior OeG. For the general dislike of the 
Thebans cp. Diod. xv. 51 of & dAdorpios ¢yovres [roy “EXAnvav] 
Teptxapets Roav ws avrixa pada Tov OnBaiwv éLavdparrodicOnoopevar. 


CHAPTER IV 


§§ 1-3. The Athenians scrupulously carried out the conditions of the peace : 
the Laced ans withdrew their harmosts and garrisons, but notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Prothous, ordered Cleombrotus, then in Phocis, 
to mar:h against the Thebans. The king eluded the Theban army by 
marching through Thisbe to Creusis, where he captured 12 triremes. 
§§ 4-8. Then he encamped at Leuctra. The Thebans encamped on the 
opposite hill, Cleombrotus, urged by friends and foes alike, was eager to 
Sight. The Theban generals had many reasons for wishing for a battle. 
Omens and fortune favoured the Thebans. §§ 9-12. Battle of Leuctra.— 
First the Laced fan auxiliaries drove a train of stragglers back to the 
Boeotian camp. The cavalry on both sides were posted in front, the Theban 
being much superior. The Lacedaemonians were drawn up 12 deep, the 
Thebans on the left wing 50 deep. §§ 13-16. Then the cavalry engaged, 
and the Lacedaemonians, eastly worsted, fell back in disorder upon their own 
infantry. On the night wing Cleombrotus fell, and the troops around him 
were pressed back by the heavy Theban phalanx. Then the left wing gave 
wey. The Lacedaemonians retreated no further than their original camp. 
The polemarchs refused to renew the combat, and sent a herald to recover the 
corpses. The Spartans at home received the news in true Spartan fashion. 
§§ 17,18. The Lacedaemontans sent out reinforcements under Archidamus, 
many of their allies showing great zeal. §§ 19-26. The Theban herald 
of the victory met with a bad reception at Athens; but Jason of Pherae on 
hearing the news marched hastily into Boeotia. Arrived ai Leuctra he 
dissuaded the Thebans from attacking the Spartan camp, and advised the 
Lacedaemontians to come to terms. A truce was made ; the Lacedaemonian 
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army retired by night and fell in with Archidamus in the Megarid. 
§§ 27-32. Jason returned to Thessaly at the summit of his glory and power. 
He was engaged in making magnificent preparations to attend the Pythian 
games, when he was assassinated by seven youths. Such of his assassins as 
escaped were held in high honour among the Greeks as tyrannicides. 
§§ 33-37. His brothers Polydorus and Polyphron were appointed Tagi in 
his place: Polydorus died suddenly, murdered, it was thought by his brother. 
Polyphron reigned tyrannically for a year, when he was murdered by Alexander, 
who ruled with equal ferocity. He too was murdered by his wife's brothers 
at the instigation of their sister. Tisiphonus, the elder of them, succeeded 
him, 

§ 1. ek réy médewr, e.g. the subjugated cities of Cephallenia and 
the neighbourhood: vi. 2. 33, 37, 38. 

"Idixpdrny: cp. vi. 2. 38. 

nvaykacay, i.e. to prevent a repetition of such events as led 
to the immediate renewal of hostilities in 374: cp. vi. 2. 3. 

§ 2. rd ey Daxedot orpdrevpa, It appears from vi. 3. 1 that the 
Thebans were once more threatening the Phocians, and it follows 
from this passage that this year also, as in 374, Cleombrotus had 
been despatched with an army to their assistance. The article 
with orpdrevua may be due either to an oversight of Xenophon, 
who has not mentioned it before, or may simply imply that this 
was the famous army which fought at Leuctra. Beloch, however 
(Gr. Gesch. ii. 244 note), supposes that Xenophon has erroneously 
in vi. I. I antedated the expedition of Cleombrotus. 

ra otxot TéAn, the Ephors: cp. iii. 2. 6. 

KaAedéuBporov ... Aé£avros, an anacoluthon: the sentence is 
interrupted by the speech of Prothous, and resumed with a different 
construction in § 3 éméore:dav b¢ 76 KXcouSpdro. 

ovpBaréoba. Prothous’ proposal that voluntary contributions, 
to be deposited at Delphi, should be made by such states as were 
willing to enforce the conditions of universal autonomy against any 
encroachment, recalls the ouvrdfes paid at Callistratus’ proposal 
by the members of the New Athenian Confederacy: cp. vi. 2. 1 
note. 

§ 3. 7d Saudvoy ; for the comment cp. v. 4. I. 

joOero: according to Diod. xv. 51, before he entered their 
territory, Cleombrotus sent envoys to the Thebans to ascertain 
whether they would recognize the autonomy of the Boeotian states 

Ra 
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and restore Plataea and Thespiae ; and these envoys were answered 
with a blunt refusal. Xenophon’s narrative too implies some such 
sort of ultimatum. 

ovx dmas... ddd’ od: cp. ii. 4. 14. 

3... ék Trav Soxéov: cp. Grundy, ‘Battle of Plataea,’ p. 74, 
‘an army invading [Boeotia] from the north is obliged, by the 
nature of the country on the east side of Copais, to pass along the 
west shore of that lake, along i.e. that narrow strip of land 
between the foot of Helicon and the lake.’ 

emt areve tut: cp. Diod. xv. 52 ra mepi Kopdvetav orevd and 
Paus. ix. 13. 3- 

61a GroBSv: cp. Diod. lc. StefeAOav tiv mapabadatriay dddv 
xarerjv ovcav ; and Paus. l.c. émt "ApBpdoov rpémerar tis Poxéwv" 
dmokreivas d€ Xaipéay, ds puddooew dteréraxro ras mapddous kai ddovs 
Tovs giv ad’t@ OnBalovs, trepeBn, kai és Acderpa aduxvetrat ra Borwria. 
This road over Helicon was almost impassable for an army and at 
places easily defensible by a mere handful of men. 

ént Kpedow: the possession of Creusis secured his communica- 
tions with the Peloponnesus. 

§ 4. emt r@ dmavrixpt Adhw: cp. Grundy, l.c. ‘ The position was 
one of considerable strength, but not comparable in this respect 
with that of the Spartans and their allies on the opposite side of 
the valley. The hills whereon the Spartans stood are higher than 
those which face them, and their slope towards the plain is much 
more steep.’ 

ov moXv Stadetrovtres : less than 2 mile. 

GAN i} rots Botwrovs. Diod. xv. 52 puts the Theban numbers 
at 6,000 all told; and Plutarch (Pel. 20) estimates the Spartan 
at 10,000 hoplites and 1,000 cavalry: but no trust can be put in 
these figures. 

§ 5. dre: for dre so used after a verb of remembering cp. vi. 5. 46 
and Cyrop. i. 6. 12 ov yap péurnat bre eyo pév mpds oe iAOov én’ 
dpyvpiov. 

ovdev... €dSy@oas: Cp. v. 4. 15, 16. 

dre Vorepov : Cp. Vv. 4. 59. 

tis marpidos emOueis, i.e. do not wish to be exiled. 

Knderat tay OnBaivy. For Cleombrotus’ policy cp. v. 4. 16 
note. 
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§ 6. raira dxotov ... cuvarrew: cp. Cic. de Offic. i. 24. 84 cum 
Cleombrotus invidiam timens temere cum Epaminonda conflixisset, 
Lacedaemoniorum opes corruerunt. Diodorus (xv. 50-54) gives an 
account of the circumstances leading to the battle different in all 
respects. According to him a whole winter intervened between the 
negotiations for the Peace and Cleombrotus’ campaign. In the 
following year after collecting large forces the Lacedaemonians 
sent ambassadors to Thebes with an ultimatum, which was re- 
jected. Thereupon Cleombrotus advanced as far as Coronea, 
where he formed a camp and waited for belated contingents from 
the allies. “Meantime Epaminondas with 6,000 Thebans and 
Boeotians advanced from Thebes and occupied ra mepi rv Kopaveray 
orevd. Finding his communications thus cut off Cleombrotus 
marched round through Phocis and entered Boeotia once more 
by the sea coast route, taking up his position at Leuctra, where 
the Thebans advanced to meet him. The six Boeotarchs in com- 
mand were equally divided on the question of battle or retreat, 
until Epaminondas, one of the number, persuaded the seventh 
Boeotarch on his arrival in the camp to vote for battle. At this 
juncture, however, Jason arrived with 1,000 Thessalian foot and 
500 cavalry and persuaded his allies, the Thebans, to make a truce 
with the Lacedaemonians. Accordingly Cleombrotus left Boeotia, 
and shortly fell in with large reinforcements under Archidamus, 
son of Agesilaus. Confident in their numbers the Lacedaemonians 
now returned to Leuctra in defiance of the truce. Then followed 
the famous battle. 

This account conflicts not only with Xenophon, but with Isocrates, 
who puts words into the mouth of Archidamus (vi. 9, 10, 111) 
which are absurd, if he himself were present in the battle. It 
does not satisfactorily explain Cleombrotus’ circuitous march 
through Coronea, Phocis, and Creusis to Leuctra. It accuses 
the Spartans of one of the most flagrant violations of good faith 
possible, and yet this violation is not even alluded to by any other 
ancient authority. It represents the Spartans as making the most 
elaborate preparations for. the campaign during a whole winter, 
and as collecting contingents from their allies in a manner forbidden 
by the newly-signed peace of 371. In fact Diodorus’ version 
is so utterly improbable that it has been generally abandoned: 
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cp. Grote, ix. 409; Stern, 142-148, the latter of whom would trace 
it to a Boeotian source. 

of mpoeorares : the seven Boeotarchs, among whom was Epami- 
nondas: Pelopidas was commander of the iepds Adyos. 

édoyifovro: the fullest account of their deliberations is given 
by Diod. xv. 53 and Paus. ix. 13. 6, 7: cp. Plut. Pel. 20. 

paxowvro: Goodwin (M. T. 689. 3. 2) adheres to the MSS. 
paxowro, explaining it dav wy paxdpeOa, aroarncorrat. 

moXtopknaowro: used passively, as in vii. 5. 18. 

mebevydres mpdobev: Cp. V. 4. 2. 

§ 7. 6 xpnopds. According to Diodorus and Plutarch (Il. c.) the 
oracle was made known to the Thebans by Leandrias (? Clean- 
dridas), a Spartan exile. 

ray mapbévev. Diodorus calls them the daughters of Leuctrus 
and Scedasus: this story is told at length with some variations 
by Diodorus, Plutarch, and Pausanias (ll.c.): so too the other 
prodigies mentioned. 

éxdopyoay... prnpa: cp. Paus. ix. 13. 6 rére be 6 ’Emapewavdas 
Sxeddow kal rais matolv evnyiCé re kal eUxero, ds ob pGddov trép cwrnpias 
OnBaiwv 7 cal tipwpias exeivwr Tov dyava éodpevov ; Plut. Pel. 21. 

rexvdopara. Diodorus (I.c.) attributes them to Epaminondas : 
cp. Polyaen. ii. 3. 8. 

§ 8. évavria: adverbial with éytyvero. 

€v Ty peonpBpia: cp. Vv. 4. 40. 

Uromwértav : genitive absolute without the subject: cp. ii. 4. 1. 

§ 9. rév... mapeokevaxdrwy: cp. vi. 2. 23. 

T&v ob Bovdouevev: cp. Polyaen. ii. 3. 3 dmws py Tapdtroiro 7 
rdéts €v rh Kap tas pdyns, [Emapevavdas] exnpuge Bowwray dmévar 
tois BovNopévos e&€oTw, Ocomeis pev avrois SrAots amnd\AdooorTo: 
Paus. ix. 13. 8. 

tov ‘Iépwvos: perhaps the same as the Spartan mentioned by 
Plut. Pyth. Orac. 397 b. 

mov per, repeats the pév of mparov pév. 

dOpomrepov. It seems strange to reckon this deepening of the 
Theban line with unwilling allies as one of the disadvantages of 
the Spartans, 

§ 10. mpos ’Opxopeviovs ; not otherwise mentioned by Xenophon, 
but described by Diodorus (xv. 37) and Plutarch (Pel. 16). 
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mpos Oeamas: cp. vi. 3. 1 and Diod. I. c. 

movnpotarov : cp. Paus. iv. 8.12 od yap Tt dyabol rére immevew Hoav 
oi TeAomovynotot. Xen. Hipparch. 9. 4 oiSa 8 @yaye cal Aaxedat- 
poviots inmuxdy apEduevoy edSoxtueiv, eet E€vous inméas mporédaBov. 

§ 11. 6 cuvreraypévos, i.e. the trooper, appointed to serve and 
to whom a particular horse was assigned. 

§ 12. epacay: for the imperfect cp. iii. 5. 21. 

eis Tpeis, i. e. three files abreast: cp. iii. 1. 22. 

Thy évoporiay: cp. Rep. Lac. 11. 43 13. 4: there were about 
twenty-four men in each enomoty. 

donideoy: cp. ii. 4. 11. 

ouveorpappévor: expresses the denseness and compactness of 
the array: cp. Diod. xv. 55 trav wept rév "Erapewavday oid te rh 
Gperny xat thy muxvérnta ths tdgews mAcovextouvtwr, Only the 
Theban left was drawn up in this dense array: cp. Plut. Pel. 23; 
Diod. 1. c. 

76 mept roy Bactdéa, i.e. Cleombrotus’ right wing. 

§ 13. éverentadkecav. A Clearer idea of the general course of the 
battle can be gained from a comparison of Plutarch and Diodorus 
(ll. c.). The Lacedaemonian cavalry, it would appear, were driven 
back upon their own centre, so that the infantry were compelled to 
advance in pyvoedés oxjpa. Then Cleombrotus, seeing the depth 
of the Theban left, attempted to outflank it by deploying a portion 
of his own right wing: before, however, this manceuvre was com- 
pleted Pelopidas with his fepds Xéxos was upon them, and threw 
them into some disorder. He was closely followed by Epami- 
nondas with the main body. Cleombrotus was wounded, and the 
Spartans fought so desperately round their wounded king that 
igépporos Hv 4 pdyn, until at last the weight of the Theban phalanx 
began to tell. The Lacedaemonians, so long as their king was 
living, gave ground but slowly, but after his death éyévero maytehjjs 
Tpon? Tov otparorédov, and the Spartans fled back to their camp on 
the slope of the southern hills. The whole struggle was fought out 
on the Spartan right, and the troops in the rest of the line do not 
seem to have been seriously engaged. In fact Epaminondas had. 
given orders to his right wing guyopaxety xat kara tiv ehodoy rev 
modepiov ék TOU Kar’ dALyou troxwpeiv. 

abréy dvedéoOat: cp. Paus. ix. 13. 10 mapa yap Tots Aaxedatpoviors 
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aicxioroy €d€8 Kro etvat Bacihéas vexpov emt avOpdot modepiots -yerdpevor 
meptopdjva ; and Diod. xv. 55 of 8€ AaxeSarpémor mept rov Bacrdéws 
dyovicdpevoe Aapmpas Tod piv oopatos eykpateis éyévoyro; cp. Plut. 
Agis, 21 moddGv yeyovdtrav Aaxedatpoviots dydveov mpos “EAAnvas ets 
pdvos [Bactreds] dvnpéOn mpd Tv Si\ummixav Sdpart wAnyets wept Acdxrpa 
KAedpBporos. 

of mpd avrod paxdpevor: cp. Appendix, pp. 337, 348. 

14. Acivov ... Spodpias... KAedvupos: cp. v. 4. 33- 

6 wodepapxos ... Tay wept Sapootay: cp. iv. 5. 8 note. 

tpev trot... cvppopeis: Schenkl supposes that the MSS. pév 
trot conceals some Dorian technical term. Madvig conjectures 
pévirmor: cp. Critical Note. 

TOU evoovvpov: cp. § 13 note. 

bpws b€: Cp. v. I. 3. 

érvxev ovoa, i.e. it was a natural trench, not one sunk for 
purposes of defence. 

wavy qualifies émmédo. 

mpos 6p0io: cp. Grundy, ‘Battle of Plataea,’ p. 76: ‘The 
Spartan camp stood probably on the north face of the Grey Slope 
Hill, and any one who has seen the ground will have little difficulty 
in understanding the unwillingness of the Theban commanders to 
attempt its assault.’ 

§ 15. xedlovs: so Plut. Ages. 28; according to Paus. ix. 13. 12 
more than 1,000 Lacedaemonians, and only 47 Thebans: Diod. 
xv. 56, 4,000 Lacedaemonians and 300 Thebans. It is noticeable 
that Xenophon and Pausanias speak only of the Lacedaemonians 
themselves; indeed the latter states that of the allies not a single 
man fell. , 

ovdé dxyOopévous: cp. Paus. ix. 13. 9 as O¢ és xeipas curgeoay, 
evraida of cippaxyo rev Aaxedatpovioy, dre adrois Kat rov mpd rod 
xpdvov ov« aperkduevor, 7d €xOos pddiora énedeixvurro, odre kara xdpav 
pévew eOédovres, evdiSdvres dé dn oiow of modépior mpooépowro. 
Tous émikatpiardrous : cp. iii, 3. 11. 

§ 16. yupvoradidy, celebrated about July: cp. Dict. Antiq. i. 

p. 931 a. 

évdov : cp. Plut. Ages. 29 ev r@ Oearpy. 

py mouiv xpavyjv. Contrast the reception of the tidings of 
Aegospotami at Athens, ii. 2. 3. 
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dy pev .. . mpoonkovres: cp. iv. 5. 10. Plutarch (Ages. 29) 
enlarges on Xenophon’s description. 

(avres. According to Plutarch (Ages. 30) the law condemning 
the survivors of a defeat to driia was on the proposal of Agesilaus 
suspended on this occasion—doubtless owing to the increasing 
édtyavOpemia: cp. Arist. Pol. ii. 6. 12. 

§ 17. raiv...pipaw. As there were six morae in all, Cleombrotus 
must have taken four with him into Phocis, as in 374 B.C.: cp. 
viv IL I. 

ard ray ¢£o popoy, i.e. the four on foreign service were rein- 
forced by the despatch of the more elderly men attached to them, 
who had previously remained at home: of rerrapdxovta ad’ FBns 
were the oldest liable for military service. 

én’ dpxais, i.e. to fill the public offices. 

§ 18. ék ris doOeveias: cp. v. 4. 58 and vi. 3. 19. 

*Apxidapov: Diodorus (xv. 54) says that he commanded the 
right wing at Leuctra—an obvious mistake, for which cp. § 6 
note. 

of wept Srdotrmov: for their fate cp. vi. 5. 6-10. 

ex TOY KopOv... apioroxparovpevot: Cp. Vv. 2. 7. 

SuaBiBatey, i.e. across the Corinthian Gulf. 

§ 19. émi r7 dtaBdoe, i.e. for crossing the Spartan frontier: the 
more usual phrase is ra dtaBarnpia Over Oar: cp. tii. 4. 3. 

Tiuwpnoacda:: constructed with accusative of person and 
genitive of thing, as in Anab. vii. 1.253 4. 23. 

§ 20. emi Ecma: cp. Aristid. Leuctr. i. 88 Gore pyre els rd mputaveioy 
kahéoat prt’ dAdo pyddv hrrdvOpwroy évdeiEacGat ; and Pollux, ix. 40 
mpuraveiovy kat €oria tis méhews, wap’ 7 eatrodvTo of Kata Sypogiay 
mpeoBelay nKovres. 

ovppaxor dvta: Cp. vi. I. 10. 

§ 21. dxnpixre modéue, i.e. a war in which all negotiations are 
broken off; cp. Anab. iii. 3. 5. 

SteropevOn, i.e. through Phocis. 

§ 22. rois Aaxedatpoviors, i.e. in their camp at Leuctra. 

dvwev, i.e. from the top of the hill on the slope of which the 
Lacedaemonian camp was pitched: cp. § 14 note. 

dmérperev : for Diodorus’ version of the part played by Jason 
cp. § 6 note. 
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§ 23. téxyevéoOat rot Cv: if the MSS. reading be retained, it can 
only be translated with dvayxd¢owro— if they should be compelled 
to depart from this life.’ It is better with Madvig and Keller to 
omit ékyevéoOae as a dittograph of é¢yévecGe just above, and to 
construe rod (jv with dmrovonOévras=‘ despairing of life. Dindorf 
(2nd edition) brackets éxyevéoOat rod (qv: cp. Critical Note. 

§ 24. émdadéoOar: if the reading be right, it can only mean 
‘if you wish to forget the past defeat’ in the sense of redeeming it 
in such a way that forgetfulness might be possible. Keller accepts 
Madvig’s conjecture é£:doac6a: Dindorf (2nd edition) conjectures 
dvapdxerba, Liebhold éravayecOa, and Tucker énavabéoOa: cp. 
Critical Note. 

els paxny lévac=pdxecOa and therefore with the dative, like 
els xeipas iévat in Cyrop. viii. 8. 6. 

rod marpés: Jason’s father is unknown: many have assumed 
without sufficient reason that it was Lycophron, the tyrant of 
Pherae mentioned in ii. 3. 4; neither is it known how Jason 
obtained the Spartan mpofevia ; indeed in vi. 1. 10 he is represented 
rather as hostile than as friendly to the Lacedaemonians. 

§ 25. cat odrot: there seems nothing in the context to explain 
the addition of kai: cp. Critical Note. 

ai grovdai: for Diodorus’ account of Jason’s negotiations for 
a truce, which, however, he puts before, not, as Xenophon, after 
the battle of Leuctra, cp. supr. § 6 note. 

ouvecxevdoba, ‘that all should be ready’: for the perfect 
passive cp. vi. 2. 15 éxnpugev mempacbar. 

mpiv xabevderv ... tiv Sta Kpedoros. Kenophon seems to mean 
that the polemarchs, suspicious of the Thebans, issued orders 
for a midnight march along the road through Plataea to Mount 
Cithaeron, and then instead of this hurried their men at nightfall 
without any sleep along a different road—that through Creusis and 
along the sea coast to Aegosthena—a road which Cleombrotus had 
taken in 378: cp. v. 4. 16. 

§ 26. ofa 87: used like dre, as inv. 4. 39: cp.Goodwin, M. T. 862. 

xarernv 88ov: in 378 the wind had blown much of Cleombrotus’ 
baggage and many of his beasts of burden into the sea. 

§ 27. ‘Yapumodtray : in NE. Phocis. 

7d ‘Hpakewréy reixos: cp. Diod. xv. 57 riv pev “Hpdxdevay thy 
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vy Tpaxivig Sa mpodocias Eddy avdoratoy emoincer, Kat Thy Xepay 
Oiraiows Kal Mndtedow edppoaro. The Heracleots had fought on 
the Spartan side at Leuctra; cp. § 9. The town, some two or 
three miles from the shore of the Maliac Gulf, commanded the 
only available road from Thessaly into Greece. 

}})...mopedcowro : for the future opt. cp. Goodwin, M. T. 131. 

Sivapyey : cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

ci mot... mopetegOat : cp. vi. I. 10 for Jason’s ambitious projects. 

§ 28. péyas... peitov ... péytoros: cp. vi. 5. 47. 

TO vdum... tayds: cp. vi. 1. 18 duotoyoupévas rayéds. 

poPoddpous moddous: cp. vi. 1. 5. 

as dy . . . elev: for this peculiar use of és dy with opt. instead 
of éras cp. Goodwin, M. T. App. iv. 

t&év Kad abrév, ‘of the men of his time.’ 

§§ 28-37 are a digression on Thessalian affairs between 371 and 
358 B.C., which shows that it did not fall within Xenophon’s 
purpose to tell of the Theban invasions of Thessaly, once (vii. 1. 28) 
casually alluded to as a well known fact. 


370-369 B.C. 


§ 29. Ivéiey: celebrated about August every third Olympic 

year, this year being 370. 

és els: cp. iii. 4. 11. 

épacay: for the imperf. cp. iii. 5. 21. 

emayyeAdopév@, sc. TO "Idcou: but see Critical Note; with 
Schneider’s émayyeAXopévav Body must be supplied. 

Body fryeudva: to head the procession: cp. a Delphic inscription 
(CIG. i. 1688) rot Bods ripa Tod Fpwos Exardy araripes Alywaior. 

§ 30. mapnyyetre 62... wapackevdterOur. Construe mapnyyerre O€ 
kal Gerradois wapackevdleoOa eis rov mepi rd Wv6ca xpdvov ws orpa- 
tevoonéevas. As the next sentence shows, it was doubtful, whether 
Jason made this military display merely, as was said, to enhance 
his own magnificence at the Pythian games, or whether he really 
had some warlike intentions: cp. vi. 1. 10, and Diod. xv. 60 érewe 
rovs Gerradovs avrimoreiobat THs TSv “EAAnvay nyepovias. 

airds StatiOévat. Jason would naturally be the representative 
of the Thessalians, one of the twelve Amphictyonic tribes, even if 
he did not arrogate to himself all their functions. 
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tay lepav xpnpdroy : the treasure in Delphi. 

air@ pédnoe: for a similar answer cp. Her. viii. 36. 

§ 31. td veavioxwy émrd. So too Diodorus (xv. 60) on the 
authority of Ephorus, giving as their motive 8é£ns évexa, though he 
mentions a different story that Jason’s own brother and successor, 
Polydorus, was the murderer. Valerius Maximus (ix. 10. 2) relates 
that the motive was revenge for a punishment imposed on the 
youths by Jason for beating their gymnasium master. 

§ 32. dro... Tov... médAewv: the genitive is dependent on 
Groat = els dorivas mddets. 

ertp@rro, i.e. as tyrannicides: this shows the extent of the fears 
which the Greeks felt for ason’s ambitious schemes. 

§ 33. HoAvppwv: Diodorus (xv. 61) knows nothing of Polyphron, 
but says that Polydorus was murdered by his brother Alexander. 
Plutarch (Pel. 29) agrees with Xenophon. 

§ 34. émavrdéy: apparently 369. 

roy Wlodkvdduarra: cp. vi. 1. 2, 8, 18. 

§ 35. "ANedvdpov. It appears from Plutarch (1. c.) that Alexander 
was the son of Polydorus and nephew of Polyphron. 

@erradois: Plutarch (Pel. 26) gives some details. 

OnBaiows: for the history of Thessaly from the first inter- 
ference of the Thebans in Thessalian affairs in support of Larisa 
(c. 369) till the Peace of 364 B.C. cp. Diod. xv. 67, 80; Plut. Pel. 
26, 35; vii. 1. 28 note. 

*AOnvaiots: after the peace of 364 (cp. Diod. xv. 95; Polyaen. 
vi. 2. 2), when he became the ally of Thebes. 

Anorns: cp. Diod.].c.; Dem. xxiii. 120; li. 8. 


358 B.C. 


droOvnoxet: Diodorus (xvi. 14) puts his death in the year 357: 
but according to xv. 61 Alexander reigned eleven years, and it 
appears from Xenophon that he came to the throne in 369, so that 
his death would fall in the year 358. This is the last event alluded 
to by Xenophon : cp. Introd. p. xiv. 

Tis yvvatkds. Thebe by name, a daughter of Jason: Plut. 
Pel. 28; Diod. xvi. 14. 

§ 36. rois re yap ddedgpois: Plutarch (Pel. 35) gives the same 
story with some variation of detail. 
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6 pév. Nbxvos éxdero: parenthetical, instead of a subordinate 
sentence ev 6 6 Adxvos k.1.d. 

cixero rou pémrpov: to prevent’ any one coming in to his 
assistance. 

n @xOpa Aéyerat... bd... tive os... dwéchagtev: rather a 
loose construction. 


§ 37. ra €avrod matbexd: said by Plutarch (Pel. 28) to have been 
the youngest brother of Thebe. 
oi O€ tues, Sc. Aéyout, 
re repcats os: so vi. 5. 13. 
umd tis yuvatkds: joined with the verbal substantive ém:@ovdjjs, 
as if with a passive verb. 
dxpt ob: cp. § 35 note and Introd. p. xiv; Goodwin, M.T. 619. 


CHAPTER V 


§§ 1-3. After Archidamus had disbanded his forces, the Athenians held a 
congress at which all the states present, with the exception of Elis, swore anew 
to the King’s Peace. §§ 4,5. The Mantineans seized the opportunity to 
rebuild their city, much to the chagrin of the Spartans. §§ 6-9. At 
Tegea the party of Callibius and Proxenus were in favour of a Pan-Arcadian 
league, the party of Stasippus against it. In the first encounter Stasippus 
slew Proxenus and a few others. Then, the Mantineans coming to the 
support of Calhibius, Stasippus and his party took refuge in the temple of 
Artemis, whence they were driven out and put to death. §§ 10-14. 800 
survivors fled to Sparta. The Lacedaemontians sent out Agesilaus against 
the Mantineans, who waited in Eutaea for Polytropus’ mercenaries, whilst 
the other Arcadians, except the Orchomenians, were collecting against him at 
Asea. The Mantineans were repulsed in an attack upon Orchomenus, but 
in their retreat slew Polytropus. §§ 15-22. Thereupon Agesilaus marched 
into the territory of Mantinea: he was unable to prevent the junction of the 
other Arcadians with the Mantineans, but was himself reinforced by some 
Orchomenian peltasts and Phliasian horse. For several days Agesilaus 
offered battle, but the Mantineans refused to engage, in obedience to the advice 
of the Eleans to watt the arrival of the Thebans. Agesilaus marched hastily 
homewards. The Arcadians then ravaged the territory of the Heraeans. 
§§ 23-25. When the Thebans arrived at Mantinea, they found no enemy to 
meet them, and prepared to return. They were however overpersuaded 
to attempt an invasion of Laconia, especially on hearing, that the perioect were 
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likely to revolt. §§ 26-29. Accordingly the Thebans entered Laconia through 
Caryae, the Arcadians through Oeum, the latter overpowering the garrison at 
Ocum, After sacking Sellasia the two united armies encamped in the 
precinct of Apollo, but did not dare to cross the bridge into Sparta. In alarm 
the Spartans enrolled 6,000 helots on promise of liberty: reinforcements too 
arrived from various allies, §§ 30-32. The invaders crossed the Eurotas 
at Amyclae, whence for three or four days they threatened the city. Finally, 
however, they marched southwards, burning the unwalled cities, and for three 
days they assaulted Gythium, aided by some of the pertoect. §§ 33-36. 
The Athenian Assembly now met to consider what should be their attitude 





towards Sparta. Certain Laced rans venuinded the people of past 
occasions, when Athens and Sparta had helped each other. §§ 37-48. 
The bly being divided, Cliteles of Corinth called upon the Athentans to 





helb punish the aggressions of the Thebans upon Corinthian territory. 
Finally Procles of Phlius entreated the Athenians to prevent a Theban 
domination and to come to the rescue of Sparta, who had deserved so well of 
Greece. §§ 49, 50. The Athenians voted to aid Sparta, and appointed 
Iphicrates general, who led his forces as far as Corinth, Meanwhile the 
Arcadians and other allies in the invading army were melting away and 
provisions had become scarce, so that the Thebans were anxious to retire. 
§§ 51, 52. Xenophon here severely censures Iphicrates’ generalship, because, 
when he might have embarrassed t:eir passage across the isthmus, he let the 
Thebans pass as they pleased. 


371-370 B.C. 
§ 1. émdverm, i.e. to vi. 4. 26. 
évOvpnOevres . . . SieBecav, i.e. the Peloponnesians, in the 


opinion of the Athenians, by sending contingents to Archidamus’ 
army, had shown that they still considered themselves bound to 
obey the summons of Sparta as Hegemon, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Peace of 371, which guaranteed complete autonomy 
to each single state: cp. vi. 3.183 4. 10. AvéSecay probably also 
refers to the fact that while Athens and her allies had sworn to the 
peace separately, Sparta had sworn as the representative of the 
whole Peloponnesian Confederacy, vi. 3. 19. 
peratréprovrat, i.e. invited deputies to a congress at Athens. 
ris elpnyns: the Peace of Antalcidas, 387-386; which had prac- 
tically been renewed by the Peace of 371: cp. v. 1. 303 vi. 3. 18. 
§ 2. "A@nvatwv cat rSy cuppdxwv. Biichsenschiitz thinks that by 
tev cuppdaxwy only the allies of Athens are meant, but it seems 
more in harmony with the context to interpret it (with Breitenbach) 
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to include all who agreed to take the oath, which made them ipso 
Sacto cippaxor. The Wndiopara referred to are unknown. 

éav 82 ms... Oéver: this was a most important addition to the 
oath of 371; but, as a matter of fact, it was never put into 
practice. 

of . . , d\Noe mdvres cannot include the Thebans, who were 
excluded from the former Peace, nor yet, it would seem, the 
Spartans ; for it is difficult to suppose that they would have con- 
sented to an arrangement so obviously meant to work against 
them: moreover the two passages in this chapter §§ 10, 36, which 
some commentators have thought to imply their adhesion, may 
better be interpreted of the Peace of 371. 

"Hein: they had in 397 been obliged by Sparta to recognize 
the independence of these towns, and must now, since Leuctra, 
have seized the opportunity of regaining their supremacy over 
them: cp. iii. 2. 30. 

§ 3. of Mavriveis. The defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra seems 
to have been the signal in the Peloponnesus for a general rising 
of the democrats against the oligarchs, who had previously been 
supported by the Lacedaemonians. Such risings took place, 
besides in Mantinea and Tegea—the only two mentioned by 
Xenophon—in Argos, Phigalia, Corinth, Megara, and Phlius: cp. 
Diod. xv. 40, 58; Stern, p. 155, note 2; Introd. p. xxxii. 

cur7jdOov ... mivres, i.e. not only the inhabitants of the five 
villages into which Sparta had in 385 divided the city of Mantinea, 
but the democratic exiles as well: cp. v. 2. 6, 7. 

§ 4. marpixds pidos : cp. v. 2. 3 and note. 

gootro: cp. Appendix, p. 361. 
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§ 6. rév dé Teyearév. Xenophon perhaps relates the disturbances 
in Tegea in detail, because it led to the appearance of the first 
Theban army in Peloponnesus. 

of wept rov KaddiBioy cat Updgevov. Callibius is not mentioned 
by any other authority: Proxenus appears in Pausanias as one of 
the Tegeate founders of Megalopolis. 

éyiryov, sc. rovs ’Apxddas. Xenophon omits altogether to state 
that this effort towards union resulted in the foundation of Megalo- 
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polis by the concentration in one city of some forty Arcadian 
villages. The new city, 50 stadia in circumference, was built in 
the SW. of Arcadia to serve as a fortress against Sparta: the date 
of the building is variously given between 371 and 368 B.Cc., 
though probably 371-370 is the right date. Within its walls were 
to assemble the Ten Thousand (may 76 ’Apxadixdv, 7d Kowdv)— 
including apparently all Arcadian citizens who chose to attend the 
meetings: and a kind of standing army of 5,000 was collected, 
known as émdptroe cp. vii. 4. 22, 34: but the Meyadomoiirat, 
mentioned in vii. 5. 5, are evidently the ordinary inhabitants of 
the new city: cp. Diod. xv. 59 Avxoundns 6 Teyedrns [a mistake for 
6 Mavrwvets] éreioe robs "Apkddas eis piay ovyréetay TaxOjvat Kai Kowny 
exe civodoy guvectacay €£ dvdp&v pupiov, kal rovrous é€ovaotay éyew 
mept modéuov kat elpnyns BovreveoOar: also cp. 72; Paus. viii. 27. 
1-8 ; Plut. Pel. 24; Arist. frag. 91. 

vixen, ‘was carried’: so vii. 1. 28. 
__ -kuptov efvat: the infinitive is dependent on the notion of 
‘proposing,’ implied in éviyoy emi rd. 

of... wept tov Srdoinmov: cp. vi. 4. 18. 

éav ... kata yopav: hence it appears that Callibius, Proxenus, 
and their democrats proposed that the Tegeates too should migrate 
to Megalopolis. 

§ 7. Oeapois. Doric form of Oewpois: ‘in the meeting of the 
Theori’: magistrates with this title appear also in Mantinea 
(Thuc. v. 47) and among the Locrians (CIG. 1756) ; their functions 
are unknown. 

éxpépovrat: cp. ili. 2. 28. 

§ 8. xal ras mvdas, i.e. the gates in the northern wall, looking 
towards Mantinea. 

§ 9. ras emt rd TadAdyrioy «7.4. Pallantium was a town to the 
west of Tegea: cp. Paus. viii. 43. 1. 

tiv dppduagar, i.e. the wagon brought for that purpose (cp. 
iii. 3. 9): this would imply that the number of refugees was small. 
Diodorus (xv. 59) speaks of 1,400 fleeing, some to Sparta, others to 
Pallantium, and of the latter being delivered up to their pursuers 
and massacred. 

§ 10. kara tods Spxous ... mapa rots Spxous, i.e. the oath to the 
Peace of 371: cp. vi. 3. 18. 
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as... €éAndvOéray abray: genitive absolute with as, instead of 
accusative in agreement with Mavrwvéas: cp. iii. 5. 8. 

*"Aynothaoy .. . HyetaOar: cp. § 4. 

§ 11. "Acéay: a village in the south of Arcadia: cp. Strabo, viii. 
P- 343- 

*Opxopeviav : cp. Diod. xv. 62 ’Opxopevdy rdv "Apxadtady ... Thy 
wédw ravrny oikeiws Saxetéevny mpds Tols Srapridras. The town was 
formerly (394 B.C.) garrisoned by a Spartan mora: iv. 3. 15; 
5. 18. 

fenxdv ... TloAvrporos. Diodorus (xv. 62) is obviously mis- 
taken in representing him as the commander of 1,000 Lacedae- 
monian hoplites. At such a crisis Sparta could not have spared 
so many of her citizen troops. 

tovray, i.e. the Orchomenians and their mercenaries. 

“Hpasis : cp. iii. 2. 30. 

AempeGrat: cp. iii. 2. 25. 

§ 12. ra dtaBarnpta : cp. iii. 4. 3. 

Evraay : one of the Maenalian towns, which had joined the new 
Arcadian league: Paus. viii. 27. 3. 

els TO Apxadtxdy, i.e. to Asea. 

é\apBavor, i.e. Agesilaus and his army. 

§ 13. of Mavriweis. According to Diod. xv. 62 the Arcadian 
general, Lycomedes of Mantinea, marched against Orchomenus 
with 5,000 men and slew Polytropus and 200 of his Lacedaemonians 
(cp. § 11 note): notwithstanding this success the Arcadians did 
not venture on war with Sparta, but looked about for allies: 
cp. § 19 note. 

*Edvupia: evidently between Mantinea and Orchomenus, but 
never mentioned elsewhere. 

os... Gre: for the same pleonasm cp. vi. 4. 37. 

§ 14. réy Mayriwvéwy: genitive dependent on eis rd émiabev: cp. 
Cyrop. vii. 1. 36 es ro dmiaOev mepteAdoerey adTav. 

§ 15. ovrw: cp. iii. 2. 9. 

rois mpos éamépay peat, known as the Maenalian mountains: 
cp. vii. 5. 21. 

§ 16. 79 torepaia: the third day. 

exspevor tov ... dpav, ‘skirting the mountains,’ i.e. on the 
east, so as to keep their right flank covered from attack. 

XEN, HELL, s 
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kat ydp: gives the reason why the Arcadians were so anxious 
to increase their numbers by a junction with the Mantineans ; and 
why too Agesilaus was advised to attack them before such a 
junction. 
kata képas: in the flank. 
§ 17. of 8... weXtacrai: these must be the remnants of Poly- 
tropus’ mercenaries, § 14. 
mpos Ta Orda, i.e. to the camp: cp. il. 4. 6. 
avveyyus, to be taken with dpy éyovra : lit. ‘having mountains 
very close and all round’; for civeyyus, a word only used by 
Xenophon in this passage, cp. Thue. iv. 24. 
§ 18. 79 8 torepaia: the fourth day. 
éavray, i.e. the Lacedaemonians: cp. iv. 8. 24. 
ei pev otv adros ddyyoiro. Xenophon seems to mean that 
Agesilaus found his army formed in column cooped up in a narrow 
valley, running north and south, at the entrance of which he stood 
himself, while his rear was at the end of it. Then he observed 
the enemy passing him on the east slope of the valley and collecting 
in order to attack his rear. Accordingly he turned the front or 
southern half of his army from column into line (ra érda mpds 
Tovs Todepious paivwy) so as to face the enemy passing him on the 
east, while at the same time he ordered his rear to turn to the 
right davaorpéyavras ... eis Sédpv, march a few paces to the west, 
then turn into column again to the left, and march on towards the 
entrance of the valley émodev ris pddayyos, on the right of which 
he himself was standing. Thus, if the rear, as soon as it marched 
up in column level with Agesilaus himself on the right (jyeio@ae 
mpés avréy), turned into line again to the left, édedimhwro  padayé. 
Then he ordered his double phalanx once more to turn into 
column and ovres ¢xorr: r@ dmAcrixd advanced into the plain, where 
he once more turned his column into line of the usual depth (éx’ 
évvéa f} Seka): cp. Anab. iv. 3. 29. 
§ 19. em’ ewéa... dvmidey, ‘nine or ten men deep’: cp. ii. 4. 11; 
vi. 4. 12. 
oixért eEjoay: cp. Appendix, p. 361. 
oi "Hieion... of OnBaiot. According to Diod. xv. 62 (cp. § 13 
note) the Arcadians first sent ambassadors to Athens to ask for 
assistance against the aggressions of Sparta, who, meeting with 
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a refusal, at once went on to Thebes, and persuaded the Thebans 
ouppaxlay ouvOéoGat kata T&v Aaxedaipoviav. Diodorus’ version 
agrees with the facts presented by Xenophon, except in the time 
of the embassy: if this be put a few weeks earlier, a consistent 
story can then be made out. The Arcadians, fearing attacks 
from Sparta, we must suppose, looked around for allies. Naturally 
they appealed first to their nearest neighbours known to be hostile 
to Sparta, Elis and Argos, and then to Athens, who had just taken 
upon herself the championship of the King’s Peace against all 
aggressors (cp. Dem. xvi. 12). Athens refusing all assistance, 
Thebes was next appealed to. The Thebans, having overcome 
the last vestiges of resistance to their supremacy in Boeotia by 
expelling the Thespians from Ceressus (vi. 3. 1; 4. 9, IO note; 
Paus. ix. 14. 4), and by admitting the Orchomenians as allies 
(Diod. xv. 57), and being freed by the death of Jason from all fear 
of a Thessalian invasion, readily listened to the Arcadian appeal, 
and despatched an army under Epaminondas and Pelopidas, 
supported by Phocian and Locrian contingents, into Peloponnesus: 
cp. Xen. Ages. 2. 23 émel 8 ab ris ev Acvxrpors cuppopas yeyeynpévys 
karakalvovat tous év Teyéa fidous kat E€vous adrod of dytimador abv 
Marrivetot, cuvertykcray On Bowwray re mavrwv Kal ’Apxdday kal 
*Hrelwv, orparever (i.e. Agesilaus) «.7.d. 

§ 21. ra mupa ... ideiv: the subject to idetv must be Agesilaus 
and his army; it appears that the Arcadians and their allies must 
have followed the Lacedaemonians southwards. 

dyenpévac: cp. Plut. Ages. 30 édav 8é modixvqy ria (i.e. 
Eutaea) rév Mavrwéwy kal ryv xopay émdpapar édadporépay eroinge 
tais édmict kat Adio THY TéALy os od TavTdnag dreyvoopEerny. 

dréAvoev: the mercenaries from Orchomenus however remained 
in Sparta, cp. § 29. 

§ 22. “Hpaias ... Aaxedatpovioy: cp. § 11. 

§ 23. duod éyévovro. Plutarch (Ages. 31) estimates the Theban 
army at 40,000 hoplites, and Diodorus (xv. 62) puts the combined 
forces at more than 70,000 men. 

éyupvdtovro : cp. Diod. xv. 50 év re yap trois yupraciows ouvexds 
SiarpiBovres edpwarot tots cdpacw tmijpxov cai pice diromdrepor 
cabeorares, ovdevds ZOvous “EAAnuikoi tats dydpeiats €deimovro. 

Soxeis tmjxoot: cp. Diod. xv. 57 Baxeis kal Alrwhots kai Aoxpous 
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gidrous momodpevor. Later in 362 the Phocians refused to follow 
the Thebans into Peloponnesus on the ground that their alliance 
was only defensive: cp. vii. 5. 4. 

EvPoeis: their names appear among the members of the New 
Athenian Confederacy in 377, CIA. ii. 17: they must have become 
allies of the Thebans after Leuctra. 

*Akxapvaves ... ‘HpaxdéSrar ... Mydeis. The Heracleots fought 
on the side of Sparta at Leuctra vi. 4.9. Nothing is known of the 
manner in which these peoples were induced to join the Theban 
alliance: cp. Hicks, Inscr. 83.; CIA. ii. 49. 

avviddpevo, cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361: the subject 
is of ’Apxddes. 

Thy ... épnpiav: cp. Diod. xv. 63 of S€ Aaxedarpdvor, odAods 
pev aroBeBrnKéres TOV véwy €v TH wept Acierpa cuphopa, ovk ddrcyous 
év rais GAdats Arrats dnohwAekéres, kal TO GUvOAOY eis GALyous TOALTIKOUS 
orpariaras tnd THs TUXNS TVyKEKACLopEvaL, mpos dé TOvTOLS TOY TUppdxwv 
Tov pev ddeotnkérav, Tov S€ dua ras dpolas airias ddvyay8pourrar, eis 
ToAAHY dunxaviay émirroy. F 

mpw épuBareiy : for the infin. cp. Goodwin, M. T. 629. 

§ 24. @nBaiot. Xenophon’s view that the Thebans entered the 
Peloponnesus without any previous intention of invading Sparta 
is confirmed by Plutarch’s story (Pel. 24) that they anticipated 
being in the country so short a time that they had made no 
provision for prolonging the tenure of the Boeotarchs’ command, 
which terminated about the time of the winter solstice. Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas, however, Plutarch goes on to say, persuaded 
their colleagues (or colleague: Corn. Nep. Ep. 2) to disregard 
this law, the penalty for which was death, and accordingly on their 
return to Thebes four months after the appointed time they were 
both accused by their political enemies on the capital charge and 
were only acquitted with some difficulty. 

SuoepuBorwrdryn: cp. Diod. xv. 63 épavres thy taév Aakedatpovioy 
xXepav duceicBodov otoay ; Eurip. ap. Strab. viii. 366 xoidn yap dpeae 
mepidpopos tpaxeid te SuoeiaBodds Te ToAepiots. 

Sxtplridos: cp. v. 2. 24: the village of Oeum has not been 
identified. 

veodapaders : cp. iii. 1. 4. 

Aevxtrpe, on the frontier near Megalopolis: Plut. Pel. 20; 
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Paus. iii. 26. 4; 21.7. Madearts must be the district of MaXata in 
S. Arcadia mentioned by Paus. viii. 27. 4. 
os Kat ovveOovcay dv ... paxerOar dy: the participial con- 
struction after éAoyi{ovro is in the second clause changed for the 
accusative and infinitive: rovro introduces the object which is 
explained in these two clauses: cp. Cyrop. iii. 1. 39 0d todro airtd- 
pevot abrods kataxrelvovow, ds dppoverrépas motoivras Tas ‘yuvaixas. 
§ 25. fKov... Aéyovres: without ruvés, as ili. 1. 19. 
Kapvév: apparently east of the Sciritis on the road between 
Sparta and Thyrea: cp. Thuc. v. 55; Paus. ili. 10. 7. 
trav meptoikoy: for the disaffection of the Perioeci and Helots 
cp. § 32 and vii. 2.23 4. 21. 
kai viv kadovpevot, i.e, summoned to resist the threatened 
invasion. 
avrot pev ... of d€ Apxades. Diodorus (xv. 64) makes the allies 
enter Laconia in four divisions, the Boeotians by the straight road 
to Sellasia ; the Argives along the mountains of Tegea (i.e. more 
to the east), where they fell in with a Spartan post under Alexander, 
whom they defeated and slew; the Arcadians across the Sciritis, 
where they fell in with Ischolaus; and the Eleans by other more 
open roads: all four divisions united at Sellasia. Xenophon in 
this passage speaks of the march of the Thebans and Arcadians 
only, but later on (§§ 30, 50) he speaks of Eleans and Argives in 
Laconia, so that there is no real inconsistency between him and 
Diodorus. 
§ 26. ra dtoBara: to the north of Oeum. 
adnobvnoxet, Diodorus (xv. 64) compares Ischolaus’ defence to 
Leonidas’ defence of Thermopylae, and has accordingly dressed up 
his narrative with rhetorical details : for Ischolaus cp. Polyaen. ti. 22. 
§ 27. ZedXaciay : cp. ii. 2. 13. 
év r@ medio: on the left bank of the Eurotas, opposite Sparta : 
this temple of Apollo is mentioned by Pausanias (iii. 14. 6). 
tis yepvpas: over the Eurotas. 
ths “Adéas: a title of Athena: on the road from Sparta to 
Therapne ; cp. Paus. iii. 19. 7. 
§ 28. o8d¢ rév kamvév. Agesilaus was wont to say (Plut. Ages. 31) 
rt yur) Adxawa Kamvov obx édpaxe mod€ucov: cp. Theopomp. fr. 
292. 
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dtaraxbeis: for the singular cp. Anab. vii. 3. 47 of inmeis 
otxovral pot GdXos addy Ssdkwy. 

épédarrov. According to Plutarch (Ages. 32) the defence of 
Sparta was organized by Agesilaus. He not only defended the 
city against the enemy, but found means to check the disaffection 
that threatened to spread among the Spartiates themselves, nipping 
two dangerous conspiracies in the bud: cp. esp. ch. 33 tov de 
owbivar thy Emdprnv tére mdvres airiov sporoyovar yevéerOat 7éy 
’Aynoidaoy, Sri tov éudirav airé nabar, gidoverkias kai idoripias, 
dmooras éxpjoato trois mpdypaow dopadas: cp. § 23 note, and the 
conspiracy of Cinadon iii. 3. 5 ff. ; Corn. Nep. Ages. 6, 2, 3; Polyaen. 
ji. 1. 43 Valer. Max. vii. 2. 

os... évopévous: accusative absolute: cp. ii. 3. 19 dozep rov 
dptOpdv rotrov zyovra twa dvdyxqv: this extreme measure was 
necessitated by the defection of the Perioeci: cp. § 25 note, and 
Plut. Ages. 32 woAXoi Trav reraypévwy eis ru Sra meptoik@y Kai eihoTov 
drediSpackoy ex ris méAews mpos Tots Todeplous. 

§ 29. é£axicyidious. Diodorus (xv. 65) must be mistaken in 
putting the number at 1,000 only and in making their enrolment 
take place after Epaminondas’ retirement from Laconia into 
Arcadia. In any case it is impossible to reconcile this enrolment 
of Helots with Xenophon’s general statement in vii. 2. 2 dwoordvtwy 
mavrwy tev eikdrwy, when he is commenting on the desperate 
position of Sparta after Leuctra. 

of... pioOopopar: cp. § 21 note. 

@ a... wédewv : Enumerated vii. 2. 2. 

§ 30. "Apvkdas : some three miles south of Sparta. 

taurn OvéBavoy: cp. Plut. Ages. 32 éppin S€ mdetoros éavrod kai 
péytotos téTe 6 Evparas, yiWvwv yevopevay, kal 7d peta paddoy bd 
Wouxpédrnros } Tpaxvrntos eyévero oKAnpoy Kal xaderoy rois OnBaios. 
Diodorus (xv. 65) represents Epaminondas as descending the slopes 
of Mount Taygetus(!) to the Eurotas and there suffering a severe 
reverse from Agesilaus. It is, however, difficult to believe that 
the philo-Laconian Xenophon would have passed over a Spartan 
victory in silence. 

ToUray te... Karadeimovres O€: for te... d€ cp. i. 1. 345. Iv. 
5.15. 

Tacadxov: this temple of Poseidon, mentioned by Pausanias 
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(iii. 20 2) was between Therapne and Amyclae. Pausanias (iii. 
14 6) also mentions a hippodrome in this neighbourhood. 
§ 31. pacrdpevoe: opposed to évéSpav roujoarres. 
evé8pav: ascribed to Agesilaus and described at length by 
Polyaen. ii 1. 27. 
momoavres: the subject must be of Aaxedarpdveor in general, 
who are then divided into parts ofro: pév.. of 8 immeis: cp iv 4.1 
év TH Tey Tuvdapddy, sc olkia: in Amyclae; cp Paus. iii. 16.2 
§ 32. rd pev wu)... Oappadredrepov eivar, lit. ‘that the Thebans 
would no more advance against the city now seemed to be a matter 
for greater confidence’: ie the Lacedaemonians now saw less 
reason to fear any further attempt upon their city. 
"Edos kal Té@eov: the former at the mouth of the Eurotas, the 
latter on the west side of the bay. 
mpooéBaddov : the tense seems to imply that the attempt was 
unsuccessful. 
mepioikwy : cp. §§ 25, 28 notes 
§ 33. of ’A@nvaioe: cp. §§ 2, 19 and notes. The Athenians now 
found themselves obliged to give up their policy of peace at any 
price: it was obviously not their interest to see the Spartans 
humbled too far and to allow the Thebans to assume in their place 
the headship of a larger and stronger Land Confederacy than the 
Spartan Confederacy had ever been. 
mpéoBets Aaxedatpovioy, Xenophon, perhaps out of partiality 
for the Spartans, represents the initiative as coming from the 
Athenians: but it is hard to see, what could have been the mission 
of these Lacedaemonian envoys, except a request for assistance: 
cp. Callisth. fr. ap. Eustrat p. 54 b. 
trodoinoy...adrois: for a list of the allies remaining faithful 
to Sparta cp § 29 and vii. 2 2. For the order of the words cp 
li. 5. 3 
66ev On, i.e in consequence of the perplexity of the Athenians 
“Apakos: if this conjecture be right, perhaps the same as the 
admiral mentioned ii. 1. 7, iii. 2.6: cp. Critical Note 
*Oxvddos : mentioned together with Etymocles iii. 2. 12. 
@dpaf: perhaps the same as the admiral mentioned v 4 22. 
én’ dyaOois: cp. Arist. Nic Eth iv 3 25 008° of Adxwves [ras 
evepyeoias Zreyov] mpos rots *AOnvaious, GAN a wendvOecay ev. 
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rovs Trupdvvovs. King Cleomenes expelled the Pisistratidae in 
511: Her. v. 64. 

ind Meoonvioy. The Spartans were hard pressed by a Helot 
revolt, c. 464-462: cp. Thuc i 102; Plut Cim 16 

§ 34 rdv Kowadv ypnpdrov, i e. the @dpos assessed in 478 BC by 
Aristides for the Delian Confederates: cp Thuc.i 96; Arist.’A@. mo. 
23.5. 

Tov AakeSatpovioy ... cupBovropévoy: cp Thuc i. 95 rovs 
*AOnvaious vopitovres ixavovs eényeioOat Kai opiow év TO tére mapdrre 
émmdeiovs. The author of the AO mod 23. 2, and Isocrates (xii. 52) 
give the opposite version—dxéyray Trav Aaredatpoviar. 

§ 35. SexarevOqvac: cp. the same expression vi 3 20. 

émexetyro: similarly used v 2 1 

npiy: a sudden transition from indirect to direct narration 

avtovs, ie the Athenians. 

avaorarous : for the facts cp ii 2 19; vi. 3 13 

todiow: cp. Critical Note: odiow for a’rois may perhaps be 
paralleled in i. 7. 5, though there the usage is not quite so harsh 

§ 36. wAeioros . . . Adyos, i.e. the Lacedaemonians urged most 
especially. 

xara Tous Spxovs... mapa tovs Sprovs must be referred, not to 
the renewal of the King’s Peace, made at Athens (§ 2), but to the 
Peace of 371 (vi. 3. 18): cp § 10 note. 

oar, i e. the Lacedaemonians. 

émorpatevouey: this use of the optative in oblique narration 
may be paralleled by iii 2. 23 émAnidas yap éyouev ras médes: 
Goodwin, M T. 675. For the facts alluded to cp. § 10 ff 

rots AakeSatpoviors ; instead of opiow for the sake of clearness. 

rois mept Updkevoy: cp. § 6 ff. 

§ 37. StopCouevoy: apparently means ‘ while these distinctions as 
to the justice or injustice of the Mantineans’ action were being drawn 
by the assembly.’ 

mapa rovs épxovs: as appears indeed from the context, the 
Corinthian speaker is thinking of the Athenian renewal of the 
King’s Peace, cp. § 2. 

taita... 8pxov: the construction is harsh, ‘and that too 
against those very oaths which you yourselves, &c’ 

as... elpnxdros : for the participial construction with os cp ii 4 1. 
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6pOas re kal Sikaca: for a similar combination of adverb and 
adjective, cp. ii. 3. 173 vii. 1 9. 

§ 38 Tpoxds: he was the great friend of King Agesilaus (v 3 13), 
and a few months later advocated in a speech, which Xenophon 
reports at length (vii. 1. 2-11), this same policy, maintaining that 
the only security for Greece was for Sparta to hold the Hegemony 
by land and Athens by sea. 

dpéat . . . ‘EAAjvov: cp. Pelopidas’ answer to Artaxerxes at 
Susa two years later, vii. 1. 36. 

§ 39. éwére...eltyere: the comparison would have been more 
exactly expressed, had Xenophon written # 76 wéppw tovs dytimddous 
(i.e. the Lacedaemonians) ¢yeuw. 

§ 40. ef bé... PoBodvra: an answer to § 35 éméxewro Hpiv. 

Tay mporerovnpevov: a kind of genitive of content: ‘in order 
that they may have a succour in what their past labours have 
obtained for them.’ 

§ 42. ds... yevnoeoOar: for os with infinitive instead of ér: with 
a finite verb cp. iii. 4.27. But see Critical Note 

§ 43. ind BapBdpev: for imé cp. Dem. xlix 50 oddels xivduvos tn’ 
’AOnvaiov iy. 

év Oepporidats : cp. Her. vii. 223. 

éreoppéobar: cp. Critical Note: A word used elsewhere in 
this sense of ‘introducing’ only by Euripides and by him only 
in the active voice. 

mas obv ov... mapéxecGar: construe: més odv ob dixatoy (€orTt) 
kal tpas kal qpas mapéxecOat macay mpoOupiay els airous, dv te evexa 
(i.e. rodray re vexa drt) éyévovro dvdpes dyabol Kai Sv (sc vera) éAmis 
(éort) xa adOs yeverOat (adrovs dvdpas dyafovs) ; 

§ 44. mapévrov ... adrois: the dative is dependent on mapdvray: 
for the order of the words cp § 33. 

§ 45. dxovov ... drt... fkovoy. The dependent clause repeats 
the participle, which is placed first to emphasize the contrast with 
mapa 6pa. 

émtxovpias: for the sentiment cp. Isocrates, iv. 52 [of AOqvaior] 
dravta tov xpévov Sterédecav Koiviy thy médw mapéxovres Kal Tois 
adixoupévots det rdv ‘EXAjvar érapvvoveay. 

§ 46. OnBalovs: for the Theban party at Athens, on whom these 
envoys must have placed their hopes, cp. v. 4. 34. 
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rére: cp ii 2. 19 for the fact 

kadoy Aéyerar, ‘of your ancestors a noble deed is told’: dre 
... yevéoOar is the subject to Aéyerar; for dre cp vi 4 5 

émt rq Kadyeia. The story, also told by Isocrates (iv 55), was 
that after the defeat of the Seven against Thebes, the Thebans 
refused to allow Adrastus the Argive king to bury his dead: 
thereon he applied to Athens for help, and the Athenians sent an 
army which compelled the Thebans to permit the burial 

§ 47. oxdrres, ‘ checking.’ 

Stecdoare. The Heraclidae, according to the legend, driven 
from the Peloponnesus by Eurystheus, sought refuge at Athens 
The Athenians assisted them, defeated Eurystheus, and restored 
them to the Peloponnesus: cp. Her ix. 27; Diod iv.57 It isa 
curious coincidence, almost too remarkable to be merely accidental, 
that Isocrates (iv 54-60) in supporting the same thesis telis these 
two same legendary stories to the credit of the Athenians. Isociates 
wrote this Oration about 380, so that it may very well have been 
known to Xenophon 

rovs dpxnyéras: cp vi 3 6 and note 

Wb dxwdive: in 404 the Spartans were strong enough to 
have nothing to fear from any opposition on the part of their allies 

§ 48. émére .. .dyaddAdueOa: Hertlein stiikes out of before 
cuvayopevoyres: then the meaning will be ‘seeing that we tou 
pride ourselves on advocating aid, &c’ dmdre is causal: cp Cyr 
viii. 3. 7; Critical Note. 

§ 49 Tay pev dytiheydvrav: cp ps-Dem lix 27 ére yap Aaxeda- 
povlous tueis eoawlere mevoOévres ims Kadd\totpdrov, rére avremay 
[6 Bevordgeidns] ev ro Spo ry Bonbela, ewvnpévos thy mevtnxoarHY Tov 
cirou ev elpyyn, kat S€éov adroy xataBaddew Tas KataBodads eis Td Bov- 
AeurNpiov Kara mpurareiay, kal oons alT@ aTeNEias ek TAY vopar, OdK 
efeAOap exeivny Thy mrparety, ypagels ind sre pivay Tourov dotpateias 
kai diaBrnOeis td Ady@ ev 7d Sixacrypio FrAw kal eee > for Calli- 
stratus cp. vi. 2. 39; 3 I-I7. 

eYndicarto: cp. Diod. xv. 63 6 yap Trav aig Sjpos, peyadd- 
Wuxos dv kal diravOparos, rh pev rev OnBaiav icyvy ov Katerddyncar, 
tois S€ Aaxedatpovios tmép dvdpamodicpod kwduvevovow eyyndicarro 
BonOew mavdnpei. Dem. xvi. 12 of yap taira Néyovres Emeicay ipas, 
mavrav Tekorovynciwy €hOdvrwy (for the embassy cp. § 20 note) as 
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tpas xal pe? bydv dkotvroy émi rots Aaxedaipovious lévat, rovrous 
pev (the Peloponnesians) p) mpocdetacOar (cai dia T0d6’, Smep Fy 
umddourov adrois, émt OnBaiovs #dOov), brép 8€ Tis Aaxedatpovior 
gutnpias Kal ypnuar’ eiodpepery Kal Trois apace Kivduveverr. 

*Iptxpdrny : last mentioned, vi. 4. I. 

eyévero: cp iii 1.17 

év Axadnpeia: cp. ii 2 8. 

épacav: for the imperf. cp. iti 5 21. 

mpobvpos: cp Diod. xv. 63 "Ipixpdrns per ody, mpobipous zxywv 
Tous OTpariaras, mponye pera THs Suvdpews Kata omovdHy. 

§ 50. dmeAndvbecay: cp. § 30. 

dyovres ... hépovres: the forme of living animals, the latter 
of goods and chattels: the usual combination is épew «at dyew: 
Cp. iii. 2.2, 8, 11, 14, 30. 

xétuav: cp Introd. p Ixvii: the length of the Theban invasion 
is variously stated: according to Diod xv 67 it lasted 85 days, but 
according to Plutarch (Ages. 32) three months or (Pel. 25) four 
months. 

§ 51. dmeywpouv: Plutarch (Ages 32) mentions a story of the 
scandal-monger Theopompus, that after the Boeotarchs had already 
determined to retire, Phrixus came from Agesilaus with 10 talents 
as a bribe to hasten their departure 

éx THs Aakeduipovos, i e from Messenia: Xenophon (cp Introd 
p. xxxii, and vii.1 27,28) here omits altogether the most important 
result of the first Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus, which was the 
revival of the Messenian state and the building of a new city, called 
Messene, under Mount Ithome, of which Epaminondas was the 
founder The Messenian exiles gathered from Italy, Sicily, Libya 
and elsewhere, where they had found refuge, to take part in the 
new foundation: cp Diod. xv. 66; Paus. iv. 26,27; Plut Pel 24, 
Ages 34. 

@\do Te: cp iv. 5 13. 

od Wéyo. Grote (ix 457) with justice sees in this passage 
evidence of Xenophon’s philo-Laconism, pointing out that the 
main object of the Athenian expedition, the retiiement of the 
Thebans, was effected, and that the despatch by Iphicrates of all 
his cavalry must have been meant, not merely for reconnoitring 
purposes, but to harass the Thebans’ march: cp Stern, p 180 
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Ta pev pdrny: cp. Diod. xv. 65 pera Se ravra ’AOnvain per, 
borepnkéres Tov Katpov, émavnAOov eis thy ’Arrixny, ovdev mpdéavtes 
pununs afvov. 

ent 7’ Oveio: this mountain, 1600 ft. high, stands about thiee 
miles SW. of Corinth. 

Keyxperds The sea-port of Corinth on the east side of the 
isthmus. 

$52 idety... ikavoi. Xenophon enlarges on this notion in the 
Hipparchus 7.6; 8 12. 

déor .. . droxwpyoat: for the moods cp Goodwin, M. T 555 

dradovro Plutarch (Pel 24) seems to exaggerate this 
reverse: dmidvres & én’ otkou dua Keyxperdv ’AOnvaious evikwy émexet- 
podryras dyipaxeiv rept ta oreva Kal kaAvety Thy mopelay. For the still 
More exaggerated story in Paus. ix. 14. 3, cp the criticisms of 
Grote (ix. 457) and Stern (p 180) 
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BOOK VII 
CHAPTER I. 


§§ 1-14 Ambassadors from Sparta and her allies came to Athens to 
arrange the terms of the new alliance After many speeches, Procles of 
Phlius supported the proposal of the Council, that the Athenians should hold 
the command by sea and Sparta by land The Assembly preferred 
Cephisodotus’ proposal, that the two powers should exercise the supreme 
command by turns of five days each §§ 15-317 The allied forces guarded 
the Isthmus at Oneum The Thebans, however, surprised the Lacedaemoman 
and Pellenian detachments, whereon the Spartan commandant foolishly made 
a truce, allowing them free passage §§ 18-22 The Thebans with their 
Peloponnesian alles attacked Sicyon and Pellene and ravaged the Efidaunan 
territory: then they fought several skirmishes before Corinth, wheretn some 
reinforcements sent by Dionysius did prodigies of valour against them The 
Thebans soon turned homewards Dionysius’ troops after an attack on 
Sicyon returned to Syracuse §§ 23-26. So far the Thebans and the 
revolted allies of Sparta had worked heartily together Now Lycomedes of 
Mantinea pointed out to the Ancadians that they were likely to become the 
tools of the Thebans just as formerly they had been of the Lacedaemonians, 
whereas the supremacy over the Peloponnesus nightly belonged to them Just 
then certain successes won against Chabrias and the Lacedaemonians increased 
the pride of the Arcadians Thus distrust arose between them and the 
Thebans and Eleans. § 27 Anobareanes’ envoy, Phihscus, summoned 
the Greeks to Delphi to make a general peace. The attempt failed because the 
Thebans refused to recognize the dependence of Mi upon Sparta 
§§ 28-32 With the help of the second remforcements from Dionysius, which 
the Athenians wished to use against the Thebans in Thessaly, Archidamus 
took Caryae, and ravaged Parrhasia The Arcadians and Argives attempted 
to cut off the Sicihan troops on their return to Sparta but Archidamus 
coming to their aid, gained a complete victory without the loss of a man 
The Thebans were not displeased at the tidings §§ 33-38 Following the 
lead of Thebes, who wished thereby to gain the supremacy in Greece, many 
states sent envoys to the Persian Court Pelopidas was held in highest 
honour, and at his proposal the king dictated as terms of peace, that Messene 
should be independent and that Athens should haul up her ships On their 
return the Athemans put Timagoras, one of their envoys, to death: the Elean 
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voy approved of the terms, but the Arcadian spoke contemptuously of the 
hing’s wealth and power, §§ 39, 40 The Thebans summoned deputies to 
hear the king's terms: the deputies, however, refused to swear to them The 
Arcadians were the first to leave, the rest followed Then the Thebans sent 
round messengers to the separate states to induce them to swear. The 
Corinthians refused, and all the rest copied thar example §§ 41-43 
Epaminondas invaded Achaea, and without introducing any political changes 
persuaded the Achaeans to join the Theban Confederacy Fis policy was, 
however, soon reversed The Thebans sent out harmosts, who expelled the 
aristocrats and set up democracies in the Achaean states The aristocrats 
quickly effected their return, and zealously supported Sparta §§ 44-46 
At Sicyon Euphron with the help of the Argives and Arcadians effected 
a democratical revolution At first he himself and four others were elected 
generals: then he got nd of his colleagues, and by the help of mercenanes 
made himself tyrant 
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§ 1. mpéoBers . . . abroxpdropes: cp Diod xv 67 AaxeSatpdriot dé 
mapaddéws drorerpippevor Tous modeplous drécretkay mpecPeurias eis Tas 
*AOnvas rovs éemupaveotdtovs t&v EZmaptiatev, Kai tas pév uodoyias 
erotnoavto mepi Tis Hyepovias, Sore Tis pev Oaddttys dpyew "AOnvaious, 
ths 8€ yhs Tous Aaxedatpovious, pera b€ raira ev duhorépats Tals méheow 
eromoavro Kowvas Tas Hyepovias. 

7 guppaxia: cp vi 5 49, when the vote of the Athenians to 
aid the Lacedaemonians mavénuei amounted practically to an 
alliance ; now the exact terms on a moie permanent footing had 
to be settled 

ent rois tcots kai dpoios: for the formula cp §§ 13,45 and Thuc 
VETO 

Tipoxdyjs: cp. vi. 5 38. 

§ 2. 77... Bovdg: the Athenian Council of Five Hundred: cp 
i77. 

Thy kara Oddatray.. . riv Kata yiv: for the doctrine cp Introd 
p. xxviii; vi 5 38 

§$ 3 mpadrov pev . . . rovto: the maritime advantages of Athens 
are similarly stated in ps -Xen. Rep Athen. 2. 

olxovor: intrans. of states, as in iv. 8 26; vii. 5 5, in the sense 
of ‘to be situate.’ 

éy dvev: for the position of the prep cp. Cyrop. vi I. 14 ray 
otpattaray &y dvev KT A. 
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§ 4. ére d€ kal réde: elliptical, sc eg évOvpnOnre 
mpos yap .. . ovdd€yorrat, ‘all men most gladly gather 1ound 
the power which has first become strong’ 

§ 5 avrn 7 émiéAea, i.e this cate for the sea 

§ 6. emodépour, i e in the Peloponnesian War 431-404 

kparouvres tis xwpas: by five invasions in the first seven yeais 
of the war, and in the last ten years by the occupation of Decelea. 
xara Oddarrav: at Aegospotami, ii 1. 28 

§ 7. ovrws... mepuxdrav : for the absence of the subject cp i. 1. 
263 ii. 2.165 4 29. 

§ 8. rd weidecOar: accusative of respect: for the sentiment cp 
Mem. iv. 4. 15 [6 Avkodpyos] 1d meiberOa ois vopors padtora 
éveipydoaro a’rn [rn Srdptn)]; and ibid iii. 3 15, where a contrast 
is drawn between Spartan discipline and Athenian laxity, except 
on the sea, § 18. ov x dpas, says Socrates, as etraxrot yey [ot AOnvator] 
eiow év Trois vautikois, evraxtas 5S ey rois yuprkois dy@ou meiPovrat Trois 
emtatdrats, ovdévav b€ karadeéorepov ev Tois xopois imnperodor Tots 
dcdackddXots ; 

§ 9. mdcioror Kal rdxiora: Cp. vi. 5. 37. 

$10 dma€, i.e. at Leuctra. 

§ 11. ddAous pev . . . abvrovs S€: the two clauses are coirelative 
rather in form than in thought. 

§ 12. Kndioddoros: cp vi 3 2 

#dn: ‘ipso facto, i e according to the Council’s mpoBovdevpa so 
generally approved 
éemtBdras ... vadtac: Cp. Vv. 1 11. 
§ 13. éwAiras . . . inméas, who would be taken from the muster 
roll of Athenian citizens. 
éxeivey: genitive dependent on dovAwy; cp iv. 8 33 
motovpevos: for the- present, rather than the future, cp vii. 4. 5 
BonOav mapein 
Eimov ravta: Timocrates’ answer 

§ 14. "Eorw ody... ioairepoy, ‘is there then a fairer plan than 

that, &c.’: for the neuter without re cp. vi 2. 39 c&ppov. 

tovrey: plural after ef ru dyaféy: Oecom 7. 37 ds dy kdyyn ray 
olkerdy, ToUT@Y cor emtpeAnréoy mdvrav dros Oeparevyrat. 

of A@nvain . . . eyynhicavro: cp. de Vectigal 5 7 ddAd pay kal 
Aakedatpdriot ob Biacdérres id? jpdv aGdN ed mdoxovres émérpeay 
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*AOnvaios wept THs Hyepovias OécOa Sas Bothowro: cp. Diod xv 
67 quoted § 1. No opposition seems to have been offered to 
Cephisodotus’ foolish proposal, which rendered any consistent 
policy in a campaign impossible. 

§ 15 orparevopévay 6... ”Overov. According to Diod xv. 68 
Chabrias advanced to Coiinth, wheie he gathered round him 
an army of 10,000 men, made up of Athenians, Megarians, 
Pellenians, and Corinthians, and where he was joined by the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies to the number of 10,000 more. 
The allied armies then fortified the isthmus from Cenchreae to 
Lechaeum with palisades and trenches to check the passage of the 
Thebans under Epaminondas. 

of @nBaioe: according to Diod. (1 c) invited by the Arcadians, 
Argives, and Eleans, and numbering 7,000 foot and 600 horse, 

TlehAnveis: for their bravery cp. iv. 2 20. 

wie... KaOavyica: construe jvika with @ovro, dy with 
kaBavioa: forkadavuca cp. v 4 20 

dpa xvéfpa,‘at dawn. Diod. (1 c) represents Epaminondas as 
first challenging the Lacedaemonians to open fight in the plain and 
then forcing their position by assault: cp. Polyaen ii. 2 9 

§ 16 dvicrayro = ‘had arisen and were going’: the same phrase 
is used in ii. 4. 6. 

§ 17 ek Tod mpdyparos: soiv. 4 4 

™ . .. modepdpye. It may be conjectured that neither 
Agesilaus nor his son Archidamus would care to submit to the 
commands of an Athenian general under the arrangement of § 14. 

éx Tod... BAémovros,1 e from the side of the hill facing Sicyon: 
Cp. vii. 2 6 rod retxous rod els 7d dotU 6pavTos. 

maduy dredOciv, i e northwards 

mpds OnBaiwy, ‘in favour of the Thebans.’ 

éavréy: for the plural cp. iv 8. 24. 

§ 18. evOts .. = mpds Sexvava According to Diod xv. 69 Epami- 
nondas first made unsuccessful attempts upon Troezen and 
Epidaurus before he marched upon Sicyon and forced it to join 
the Theban side. From a comparison with §§ 22, 44; vii 2.2; 3.2 
it appears that on this occasion the Sicyonian Assembly passed 
a formal resolution renouncing the Lacedaemonian alliance and 
joining the Thebans. 
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TleAAzynv. Probably the attack was successful: for in vii. 2. 
2, 11 we find the Pellenians on the Theban side, which, however, 
they soon left again for the Lacedaemonian: cp. vii. 4. 17. 

abréy, i.e. the Epidaurians. 

trepomrixds: for the adverb with the objective genitive 
dependent on it cp v. 4.25 drodurikds adrod efyov: the construction, 
however, is harsh without ¢yovres. Trans.: ‘in a manner showing 
their utter contempt of all their enemies.’ Cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

ras emi Pdewdvra idvrt, ‘the door you pass on your way to 
Phlius’: cp. Thuc. i 24 Emidapyds dort modus ev Befa eowdéovre Tov 
"Idvtov Kddrrov. 

§ 19. Weroi, According to Diod. xv. 69 the fighting was on 
a much larger scale: first the Boeotians drove the Corinthians, 
who had come out to meet them, back into the city, some of them 
even venturing in the heat of their pursuit within the walls There 
they were met by Chabrias and his Athenians, who slew some 
of them and forced back the rest The whole Boeotian force then 
came up to their support, but the Athenians ¢ee rémav trepdetiov 
dyou(éyevor repulsed them with considerable loss. Plutarch 
(Mor. 193 f quoted below), however, confirms Xenophon’s narrative 
as to the small scale of the operations. 

trois émAexrots. The famous fepds Adxos Of 300 émidexror seems 
to have been first organized by Gorgithas after the freeing of 
Thebes in 379-378; it continued unconquered until its destruction 
by Philip of Macedon at Chaeronea 338. 

Ta pynpara: cp. ili. 2.143 vi. 2. 20. 

tpomaioy: cp. Plut. Mor. l.c. rod S€ XaBpiov mept KépivOov 
GAiyous twas TOv OnBaiwy td ra reixyn Ptdopaxodvras xataBaddyros 
kal ornoavros tporaiov, 6 Erapewavdas katayehav én, Evraida det ob 
Tporatov, dAAa ‘Exarnovoy éordvat’ ry yap ‘Exdrny émetkds ev rais 
mpo Tay muday iSpvovro rpiddots. 

§ 20. 4... BonOea: for the relations between Sparta and the 
elder Dionysius cp. v. 1. 28 note. The use here of the definite 
article is not very intelligible: it may simply refer to the succours 
as well known (cp. v. 4. 61), or it may be that Xenophon has 
forgotten to mention any definite application of the Spartans 
for aid. 

KeArous . . . "IBnpas: cp. Diod. xv. 70 ék b€ rijs Btxehias KeArol 
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kal “IBnpes Sucyidior Karémdevoay els KéprvOov, exmeppOévres ind 
Atovuclov rod rupdvvov cvppaxjoat Aaxedatpoviots, els pivas mevre 
rovs picOods eiknbdres. Diodorus goes on to say that they much 
distinguished themselves and were highly honoured by the Lace- 
daemonians. It appears too from CIA. ii 51 that at the same 
time the Athenians, anxious once more to renew their attempt 
(cp. § 28) to gain Dionysius’ favour, voted him a golden crown. 
rd meStov: between Corinth, Sicyon, and the sea. 

§ 21. Sppov, sc of OnBaior. 

§ 22. of OnBaior .. . otkade, According to Diod xv. 72 the 
Thebans were so dissatisfied with the small results of this campaign 
that on his return home they listened to the charges of treachery 
brought against Epaminondas by his enemies, and acted on them 
so far as to deprive him of his Boeotarchship. 

els SixvOva, ‘into the territory of Sicyon’: cp. iv 4. 15 «és 
Xetotvra. This incursion proves that the Sicyonians had joined 
the Thebans: cp § 18 note. 

Aépas: the site of this fort is unknown. 

mpatn: cp. § 28 Sevrépa Bonfeca; Kenophon must mean the first 
and second occasions of assistance given to the Lacedaemonians 
against the Thebans, as in v. 1. 28 and vi. 2 33, 35. Dionysius 
had already in 387 and 373 sent similar succours to the Lacedae- 
monians 

drémhevoey probably marks the end of the summer 369: cp. 
Diod. xv. 70 and Introd. p Ixviii 

§ 23. Avxopndns: for the part played by Lycomedes as one of the 
founders of Megalopolis, and afterwards as a general of the new 
Arcadian League cp. vi. 5, 6, 13 notes and Diod. xv 67. 

évdens: for the positive, where the comparative as in iv.1 6 
would be expected, cp Thuc. i. 70 ri} Suvdpews évded mpakar. 

atréxOoves. So Herodotus (viii. 73) calls the Arcadians and 
Cynurians the only autochthonous peoples of the Peloponnesus 
living on their original territories: cp. Thuc i. 2. 

mreictov.... pvdrwv: so Polybius, ii. 38; iv. 32. 

émovpay, Herodotus (viii 26) speaks of certain Arcadians 
Biov re dedpevor kat evepyoi offering their services to Xerxes, when 
he was marching against Greece: they frequently appear as 
mercenaries in the Peloponnesian War; cp. Thuc. iii. 34; vii 57. 
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els ras ’AOnvas: cp § 22 els Scxvadva, 

§ 24. cwppovijre: transition to oratio recta without %pn, as in 
§ 44. 

kara pépos, ‘by turns.’ 

§ 25. ¢uBaddvrav ...’Apyeiwy. Schneider supposed that this was 
an incident of the Theban attack upon Epidaurus narrated in § 18: 
but Grote (x. 19) is probably right in regarding it as a separate 
expedition. Indeed, according to Diod. xv. 67, the Arcadians im- 
mediately after the first Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus had 
in a similar manner under the leadership of Lycomedes stormed 
the Lacedaemonian town of Pellene some ten miles north of 
Sparta on the river Eurotas; and too § 26 compared with § 22 
implies that it was a later expedition. 

Xafpiov: cp. § 15 note. 

XpaHpevor, i.e. ‘although not only the men they had to face, but 
the country they had to cross, was hostile to them,’ 

"Aoivyy. Strabo (viii 363) also speaks of an Asine in Laconia 
on the west coast of the Laconian Gulf between Gythium and 
(Ps)amathus: cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. It is however difficult to 
believe, notwithstanding Xenophon’s encomium, that the Aicadians 
would have ventured at this time to penetrate far into the southern- 
most peninsula of Laconia. Grote accordingly supposes that the 
Messenian Asine is meant (cp Smith’s Dict. of Geography). If his 
hypothesis be right, it follows that Asine had not been incorporated 
in the new independent district of Messenia. 

Aaxaivys, poetical form for Aaxwrixyn, as in § 29: cp. Her. vii 
235; Eur. Andr. 151. 

yeyernpévoy : cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361. 

§ 26. dmatrodyres: cp. vi. 5. 2. 

ds... dghnpéeOnoay: in 397 B.C, cp. iii. 2. 30. 

adbrots, i. €. Tovs ’Apkddas. 

*Apkddes ... evar: cp. Polyb. iv. 77 9 (TpepuAla) ris pév mpoon- 
yoplas rérevxe rabrys did Tpiptdou rod ray ’Apkddos maidav évds. 

Sucpevéss efyov: actual hostilities did not break out till 365: 
a a ? 368-367 B.C. 

§ 27. Gidickos ... map’ *AptoBapfdvous: cp. Diod. xv. 70 SiAicxos 
pév tn’ "Apraképtov trod Bactkéws dmocradeis xaréwhevoey emt tip 
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‘EAAdSa, mapakaddy rovs “EXAnvas SiadicacGat pev tots modépous, 
elpnuny 8€ Kxowwny cuvvOécba. It is difficult to suppose that the 
Persian, whether the king or the satrap, took the initiative: Grote 
accordingly (x. 20) conjectures that it was at the instance of the 
Athenians: Stern (p. 191) with more probability supposes that 
the Spartans, remembering the Peace of Antalcidas and its renewal 
in 371, now tried to effect once more by foreign aid what they 
could not gain by their own prowess. The latter hypothesis is 
to some extent confirmed (1) by the part which Dionysius of 
Syracuse, the warm ally of Sparta, seems to have played in the 
congress (cp. CIA, ii. 51 and Kéhler’s comments on it in Mitth 
d. arch. Instit. i. 15); (2) by Philiscus’ raising meicenaries 
apparently to aid the Lacedaemonians; and (3) by the Thebans 
sending ambassadors to Susa in the following year to counteract 
the influence of the Spartan envoy Euthycles at the Persian Court, 
§ 33- 

xXphuara ... odd, i.e. to hire mercenaries: v. infr. 

ovryyaye. It is to be supposed, whether Philiscus’ mission 
emanated from the king or from Ariobarzanes, that the meeting 
of deputies from the various Greek states, including the Lacedae- 
monians and their enemies the Thebans, could be convened undei 
no less authority than that of the Great King himself: cp v. 
1. 30. The general change in the posture of affairs in Greece is 
marked by the congress meeting at Delphi instead of Sparta or 
Athens. 

Grows dy... yevorro: for Snes dy with opt. cp. Goodwin, M. T. 
App. iv. 

Meconvny. It is in this casual manner that Xenophon first 
notices the foundation of Messene, which was the most important 
result of the first Theban invasion of the Peloponnesus: cp. vi. 5. 
51 note. Also according to Isocr. vi, 11 the allies in their anxiety 
for peace were eager for the Spartans to abandon their claim to 
Messenia: but according to Diodorus (xv. 70) the negotiations 
failed, as in 371 B.C., because the Thebans once more refused 
to recognize the autonomy of the Boeotian cities. 

Eenxdv ... AaxeSatpovioy. Xenophon makes no further mention 
of these mercenaries. Diodorus (l.c.) states droyyacbeions b€ ris 
.kowss eipnyns 6 pév Sirioxos karadiray trois Aaxedaipoviots bioyeAious 
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émtdéxrovs praopdpous Eyovras robs pisos amidGev eis thy Acta; 
but he too says nothing more about the mercenaries. The motives 
therefore, whether of Ariobarzanes or Artaxerxes, remain quite in 
the dark: for it is difficult to suppose that Ariobarzanes was 
already meditating his revolt from Darius, which did not take 
place till 362 B.C. It must have been at the time of the Delphian 
Congress that the Athenians honoured Ariobarzanes and Philiscus 
with the citizenship: cp Dem. xxiii. 141. It does, however, appear 
from the last words of the sentence that Persia still meant to 
support Sparta: cp. § 33. 
§ 28, rotray ... mparropévwy: cp. Introd. p. Ixviii. 

*A@nvaiwy. According to Diodorus it was not till later in the 
summer that the Athenians became the allies of Alexander of 
Pherae, after that he had seized Pelopidas and Ismenias: but 
monumental evidence (CIA. ii. 52 and 52 b c) shows that in 
this year Athens formed an alliance with Dionysius of Syracuse, 
and tried to strengthen her power in Mytilene and Leucas, while 
later on Iphicrates was sent (Aeschin. ii. 29) with a squadron 
into Macedonian waters; so that we must suppose, that the 
successes of the Thebans in the North in 369 had already roused 
the Athenians to make every effort to counteract them. 

iévat ... Tdvavria: cp. Appendix, p. 361. 

Oerradiav ... OnBaiors. This is the only hint that Xenophon, 
whose narrative becomes more and more a Peloponnesian, not to 
say a Spartan, Chronicle, gives us of the Theban interference in 
Thessalian affairs, although in vi 4 he went out of his way to insert 
a digression on Thessalian affairs, describing the death of Jason 
and the fortunes of his successors down to the reign of Tisiphonus 
in 358 BC. It appears, however, from Diodorus (xv. 67, 71), 
Plutarch (Pel. 26-29), and Pausanias (ix 15) that the first Theban 
expedition into Thessaly under Pelopidas was simultaneous with 
the second invasion of the Peloponnesus in 369, and was sent in 
response to an invitation of the Thessalians to liberate them from 
the tyranny of Alexander of Pherae, who had shortly before 
murdered his kinsman Polyphron, the Tagus of Thessaly, and 
attempted to succeed him in that office. Pelopidas seized Larisa 
and Crannon, limited the powers of Alexander to Pherae only, and 
reorganized the whole Thessalian constitution. He also interfered 
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in Macedonian affairs in favour of Alexander the son of Amyntas, 
who was a claimant for the throne. At the end of the season 
he returned to Boeotia. 

"Apxidapos: cp. vi. 4 18-26. 

Kapvas: cp. vi. 5 25; Polyaen. i. 41. 5. 

Tappacious : in SW. Arcadia: cp. Paus. vi. 8. 2. 

per’ atréy, i e. with Dionysius’ contingent and ra moXerixd. 

MnAéas : this is Miiller’s conjecture for Myééas : for the situation 
of Malea cp vi. 5. 24. 

és elpnpévos : personal construction instead of éy etpyto mapapevew: 
cp. Cyrop. vi. 2. 38 rév pev mpoeipnpéver ipepdy Ta émeridera exeuv. 

§ 29. umeréuvovro...éniarevdy: pregnant construction, ‘ cut him off 
in a narrow defile into which they had forced him’: see Critical Note 

of Megonuot: cp. § 27 note 

éyévovro, i e. the united forces of Archidamus and the Sicilian 
mercenaries: cp. § 31. 

ev... extpomy, i.e. in the place where a cross-road turns off to 
the territory of the Eutresii. The Eutresian villages a few miles 
north of Megalopolis are enumerated by Pausanias (viii. 27. 3) 

els rv Adxaway, the destination of their expedition: the battle 
was fought in Arcadia. 

exBds, i e. out of the narrow defile into the ywpiov émimedov 

§$ 30 epacav: for the imperf cp iii. 5.21 

dvaBdéyopuer: cp. Plut. Ages. 33 mpérepdv yé (i.e before this 
‘Tearless’ Victory) gaciw ob8€ rais yuvakiv dytiBAémew Tovs dvdpas 
aloxuvopévous ed ois émratcay 

§ 34 aigious, i.e on the right-hand side 

(ob ... A€yerar]: struck out by Cobet, Breitenbach, &c as the 
interpolation of some scholiast who wished to recall the Heraclid 
descent of the Spartan kings: cp Critical Note 

deEduevor eis Sdpv: having waited for the enemy till they came 
within spear throw: iv 3 17 els 8dpu ddixdpevor 

Kedr@v: cp. § 20. 

§ 32. o86€ cis: cp Diod xv. 72 érecov yap ’Apkddwy pev imep rods 
pupious, Aaxedatpoviey 8° obdeis mpoetrov 8 adrois al Awdarides igpear 
didre 6 modepos obTOS Aaxedatportors ASaxpus ora: cp Plut. Ages. 33 

épacav: cp. § 30. 

ap£apévous... &pdpwv ravras, i e ‘from the least to the greatest ' 
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edaiew : this victory was known as 7 dSakpus pdyn: cp. Diod. 1.c. 
WxGorro: for this feeling cp. §§ 22, 23. 
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§ 33. bras dy... AdBorev: for opt. cp. Goodwin, M. T. App. iv. 
hryepoviay ...‘ENAddos. This phrase exactly represents Xeno- 
phon’s attitude towards the Thebans: in his view they simply 
wanted to supplant the Spartans, and take from them their rightful 
and hereditary Hegemony. If the Spartans with all their traditional 
claims could not effectively exercise this, no other state, he 
thought, possibly could fill their place. 

€v éxeivy: Morus reads rapé, i.e. with the King of Persia: cp.§ 34. 
The MSS. év yields no satisfactory meaning: cp. Critical Note. 

EvOveAjs ... Buorret: cp. § 27 note and Plut. Pel. 30 of 3¢ 
OnBaiot mapa rey AaxeSatpovioy kat rdv AOnvaiwy aigOdpevoe mpos Tov 
péyav Baoihéa mpéoBets dvaBaivovras imép ovppayias 2repay kal abrot 
Tlekomiday. No other authority throws any further light on these 
negotiations of the Spartans certainly and probably of the Athenians 
also, which we may naturally conjecture arose out of Philiscus’ 
mission of the previous year. 

Medomidas. This is the first mention in Xenophon’s narrative 
of the great Theban liberator: cp. § 28 note. In 368 the Thessa- 
lians had again complained at Thebes against Alexander of 
Pherae, when Pelopidas, relying on the reputation he had gained 
in Thessaly the previous year, ventured northwards without an 
army to act as mediator: after many adventures he was seized 
by Alexander and kept as a prisoner, and only rescued by Epami- 
nondas at the head of a powerful Theban army shortly before this 
embassy to Persia: cp. Diod. xv. 71; Plut. Pel. 27-29. 

*Avrioxos, Pausanias (vi. 3. 9) also speaks of an Antiochus, 
a maykpatiactns, whose statue he had seen at Olympia, but repre- 
sents him as a native of Lepreum. : 

*Apxidapos: possibly the same as the Olympic victor mentioned 
by Pausanias, vi. I. 3; 17.5. 

*Apyeios: probably the same as the Elean democrat mentioned 
vii. 4.15. Stern (p. 201), however, arguing that the other Theban 
allies, viz. the Argives and Messenians, must have sent envoys at 
the same time, conjectures that a line must have fallen out of the 
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text in which the names of the Argive and Messenian envoys were 
given: cp. Grote, x. 37. 

oi ’A@nvaior: for the interests of Athens at stake cp. § 36 note. 

§ 34. éxet éyévovro, The presence of all these envoys from the 
various jealous and hostile Greek states is paralleled by the instance 
of 409: cp. i. 3. 13. 

éwdcovexret, Plutarch (Pel. 30) tells the story with the most 
elaborate details. 

pévot, SC, of OnBaioe: cp. Her. ix. 31. 

guvendxyovro . . . oTparevoavro: the indicative expresses a 
definite fact, the optative the reflection of the speaker: cp. 
however Goodwin, M. T. 672. 

ovk éOednoaev: for the facts cp. iii. 4. 3 ff.: for the opt. cp. 
Goodwin, M. T. 693. 

§ 35. cuveBdddrcro: cp. Plut. l.c. od yap npéua dtixro ris *Agias 
ov8’ emi pixpov 7 ddéa ray mpds Aakedatpovious dyavwy, ddd’, Os mpPSros 
mepl Tis ev Acvxrpots paxns eé8pape héyos, dei Tivos Kaivod mpooribe- 
pévov KaropOaparos avEavopevn Kat avaBaivovca Toppwtdrw Katéaxev. 

Arrnpévor: cp. § 30. 

Tizayépas. Demosthenes (xix. 137) says that the king gave 
him 40 talents: cp. Plut. l.c. 

§ 36. ypadiva: so v. I. 30 Ta yeypappeéva and vi. 3. 12 Baotdeds... 
Zypawe of the Peace of Antalcidas. 

Meconyny ... lévar. Grote (x. 38) with great probability con- 
jectures that these words are not the exact words of the treaty, but 
that there was also included a clause assigning Triphyllia to Elis 
(cp. §§ 26, 38), and another recognizing the autonomy of Amphi- 
polis (cp. Dem. xix. 137) at that time threatened (cp. following note) 
by the Athenians. But the whole point of the treaty was that it 
really made Thebes the mpoorarns of the new Peace in the same 
way as the Spartans in 386 had been mpoordra ... ris ind Baordéws 
xarareppOcions eipnyns (v. 1. 36). 

dvé\xeww tas vats. The activity of the Athenians at sea at this 
time has to be gathered rather from monumental than literary 
sources: thus CIA, ii. 52 c is a decree of 368-367 praising the 
Mytilenaeans drt kadds xai mpoOipas ovverodéunoay tov mddepov Tov 
mapedOdvra (against the Lacedaemonians [?] 378-371) ; CIA. ii. 52b 
is a decree of the same year recording negotiations between Athens 
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and Leucas; and CIA. ii. 52 is a decree of 368-367 recording an 
alliance of Athens with Dionysius I of Syracuse. Moreover, Dio- 
dorus (xv. 71) speaks of an Athenian expedition of 30 ships under 
Autocles as sent out in 368 to assist Alexander of Pherae against 
Pelopidas; and it appears from Aeschines (ii. 29 ff.) that about the 
same time the: Athenians despatched Iphicrates to Amphipolis émi 
katackor paddov t&v mpaypdror # moAopkia tis méAews: cp. Corn. 
Nep. Iphic. 3. Altogether, therefore, the Thebans had good reason 
to fear the growing maritime activity of Athens: cp. §§ 27, 28 notes. 
§ 37. dmpyyerder, i.e. interpreted. 
efnveyxe: perhaps out of the cabinet, where the scribe wrote 
out the Terms of the Peace. 
ei dé ce... Otddoxew: the content of the mpocyeypappeva. 

§ 38. Tiaydpav: cp. Dem. xix. 191 Adwy Tipaydpov xarnydpe 
cupmenpesBevxas tétrap ern, and 137 [Bacideds] ékamarnbeis tnd 
Tipaydpou Kat rerrapdkoyra rddave ws éyerat Sedaxds aito... mpatov 
pey "Apdirodty madi tperépay SovdAny karémepev, iy tére cUppaxoy 
avrov kai pidny eypaer’ cir’ ovdert radror’ Edwxe xpyuata Tod Aowrov. 
Plutarch (Artax, 22) says that the condemnation of Timagoras 
was due to his taking bribes, but in Pel. 30 adds that it was 
rather due to exasperation ért OnBaios éyeydver mévra—a reason 
which agrees better with Xenophon’s pera TleAomiSou mdvra 
BovAevotro. 

eOéhor. . « Bovdevorro: pres. opt. representing imperf. indic. in 
orat. recta; cp. Goodwin, M. T. 673. 

mpoutinnoe ...Aatrovro: cp. § 36 note. 

tovs pupiovs: the Pan-Arcadian assembly at Megalopolis: cp. 
vi. 5. 6 note. 

of ye, emphatic: cp. Resp. Athen. ii. 17 dpéoxet of ye [éuovye 
Kirchhoff] and Anab. i. 1. 8 So6qvat of ravras rds médes: Otherwise 
rare in Attic Greek except as an enclitic. 

mAaravov: given to Darius Hystaspes by Pythius the Lydian: 
Her. vii. 27. 

§ 39. ouvexddecay, i.e. to Thebes, as appears from the context. 

6 Mépons ... oppayida: cp. the similar conduct of Tiribazus in 
387, Vv. I. 303 Cp. i. 4. 3. 

ravra, i.e. ra yeypappeva: a rather unusual construction. 

Avkopndns: cp. § 23. 
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rd ovppaxikdy, i.e. the terms of the alliance between the 
Thebans, Arcadians, Eleans, &c.: cp. § 32. 

§ 40. iméornoay, ‘ resisted’: cp. Anab. iii. 2. 11. 

meptBody: cp. the Latin ‘ affectatio imperii’; and for the fact 
§ 33. 

§ 41. "Emapewavdas. This is Xenophon’s first mention of the 
great Theban general: cp. Introd. p. xxviii. 

mpocayayéoOa: cp. Diod. xv. 75 "Emapewavdas 9 6 OnBaios pera 
duvdpews éuBadrdy eis TleAordvyngov rots’ Axavovs kai tivas GAdas mdhes 
mpoorydyero, Avpyy S¢ kal Navmaxrov kai Kahvdava hpoupoupévny in’ 
’"Ayaav jrevbépwoev: cp. iv. 6. 14. Epaminondas thus secured 
the entrance to the Corinthian Gulf on both sides in the 
Theban interest, and thereby a safe approach by sea to the 
Peloponnese. 

éros. . . vouv: the object of this expedition evidently was to 
effect by force what the Thebans had just failed to effect by 
negotiations. 

odio, i.e. the Thebans. 

7O”Ovetov: cp. § 15. 

§ 42. mpoomeodvrav, ‘having supplicated’ 

guyadeioar: the subject must be rots "Ayatovs, the Achaean 
democrats. 

§ 43. dyricractwrdy. It is not quite clear, whether Xenophon 
means the Achaean democrats or the Theban opponents of Epami- 
nondas: but the former is more probable, as ¢Sofe OnBaios follows 
immediately. 

kateckevakas: for the meaning cp. ii. 2. 5. 

dppoords: cp. vii. 3. 4, 9 and iv. 8. 8: the Thebans imitate 
ever more closely the old imperious policy of Sparta. 

ovxért épécevov, ‘no longer remained neutral’ as before. 

§ 44. dpxaiovs vépous, i.e. under an oligarchy: hence it appears 
that when two years earlier (§ 18) Epaminondas had forced Sicyon 
to join the Theban side, he had permitted the oligarchical con- 
stitution to stand unaltered. 

6 Etdpav: cp. Diod. xv. 70 Etgpar 6 Zixvavios, Skapépwr Opdcer 
kat dmovoia, cuvepyovs AaBwv Apyeious éméBero rupayvidi. xpatnoas b¢ 
ris emtBodjs retrapdkoyra Tovs elmopwrdrous Tay Sixvovieoy éepuyddevee, 
dnuevoas a’rdy rds odoias, kal TOAASY xXpNLdTwy Kuptevoas picbogdpous 
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HOpoce kat ris wédews eduvdorevoev, Diodorus antedates the affair 
some three years. : 

péytoros : cp. vii. 3. 8 didatraros Sv Aakedatpoviors, 

Tvxn, impersonal: ‘ when a chance offers.’ 

dopevos . . . aropvydy, i.e. dopevos dy drépuyov [mda] ef 
Suvardy fy. 

§ 45. emi trois... dpolos : cp. § I. 
§ 46. morovs : to be construed with émotjoaro. 

xenudrey : cp. vii, 3. 8. 

bros... Suempdrrero: Stampatrécbat is constructed with the 
infinitive, more usually without, but sometimes with dove: cp. iv. 4.7. 
6rws is here used, because the dependent clause also depends on 
ournkodovdet. 

Ta pey ... Ta 6¢, adverbial: ‘partly ... partly.’ It appears 
from vii. 2. 11 that a Theban commandant and garrison must have 
been present in Sicyon during the whole course of Euphron’s 
proceedings. 


CHAPTER II. 


§§ 1-9. Though hard pressed by the Argives and Sicyonians, the Phliasians 
persisted in their friendship with the Lacedaemonians. They had already 
proved their fidelity at the time of the Theban invasion of Laconia; and again, 
when the Thebans were once more about to enter Peloponnesus, they delivered 
thetr city from the Argives and their allies, even after a traitorous party had 
actually seized the acropols. §§ 10-16. Next year the Phliasians again 
repelled an attack of the Argives and Arcadians, At another time the 
Theban governor of Sicyon together with Euphron and the Sicyonians and 
Pellenians entered the Phliasian territory on a marauding expedition, but 
was speedily driven out with considerable loss. Again the Phliasians 
released a FPellenian prisoner without «u ransom. §§ 17-23. The 
Phitasians were hard pressed for provisions: some they got by forays, 
some by purchase from Corinth. Chares acted as escort of their convoys. 
On one occasion he was persuaded to join them in an attack upon the 
Sicyontans, who were fortifying the outpost of Thyamia. The enemy were 
taken by surprise, and the Phliasians made the outpost into «u fort of 
their own. 
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§ 1. émtreretyixdroy : cp. ili. 2. I note. 

Tprxdpavov : cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tptxdpavov, ppouprov ris Bdeca- 
gias; it is the hill with three low summits, which forms the NE. 
boundary of the Phliasian plain. The Heraeum is stated by 
Pausanias (ii. 13. 4) to be near the acropolis—on the slope of the 
hill: cp. §§ 6, 11. 

@vapiay: must have been on the north side of Tricaranum ; 
Xenophon in § 20 returns to the Sicyonians engaged in fortifying 
their outpost. 

éy tf} cuppayta: the fidelity of the Phliasians to the Lacedae- 
monian alliance is the theme of the whole chapter : cp. esp. § 17 
and vii. 3. I. 

épot 8€ doxet: cp. Introd. p. xxxi. 

puxpa wédts : Phlius, according to v. 3. 16, numbered sevraxio- 
xtdtoe dvdpes. 

§ 2. pitor . . . eyévovro, Xenophon seems to refer to the year 
379, when after the surrender of the town by the democrats Agesi- 
laus regulated the constitution in the oligarchical interest: cp. v. 
3. 25. From this time onwards the Phliasians had remained 
faithful to Sparta. 

meptoikav ... ElNorov ... cupudyor: cp. vi. 5. 25, 28 note. 

matot Stéuervay: the Phliasian cavalry fought at Leuctra, 
vi. 4. 9. Again, the Phliasians enthusiastically joined Archi- 
damus’ army of rescue after the disaster (vi. 4. 18), supported 
Agesilaus in Arcadia in the following year (vi. 5. 14-17), and hurried 
to the Spartan assistance at the time of the first Theban invasion 
in 369 (vi. 5.29: cp. the speech of the Phliasian Procles, vii. 1. 1-11). 

éBonOnoay : cp. vi. 5. 29. 

els Ipacids: cp. Thuc. ii. 56 ris Aaxwuxis rédtopa émBaddootoy : 
Paus. iii. 24. 4. The town lay on the Cynurian coast. 

TledAnveis ... rére: Cp. vil. I. 18 note ; 4. 17. 

§ 3. dA ov’: dddd is used as if Aaxydyres had been a finite verb 
owing to the long parenthesis joav 8 otra... dgéaracay: cp. 
Appendix, p. 361. 

fevayéds : cp. iii. 5. 7. 

évrav ...Apukdas: Cp. vi. 5. 30. 
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Botv £éma: cp. Anab. iv. 8. 24 a Kat wap’ éxeivwr HAOov Bdes. 
§ 4. els rov BAevodyra : cp. vii. 1. 23 els ras "AOnvas. 
ovdev Stahépov f: Stahépoy adverbial like Siapepsvras. For 7 el 
cp. ili. 4. 19. 
§ 5. adOus...”Ovecov: for the occasion cp. vii. 1.15: the Argives 
also took part cp. § 8. 
*Hyeiwy : cp. Appendix, p. 361. 
mpoonveykay ... Adyor, ‘made an offer,’ i.e. to the Arcadians, 
Argives, and Eleans. 
of oxomoi: the context shows that the Phliasian patriots are 
meant: the Tricaranum did not fall into the hands of the Argives 
till two years later; cp. § 1. 
os... emtdvTov: cp. iii. 4. 1 note for the participial construction. 
§ 6. ra dda, ‘the outpost’: cp. ii. 4. 6; iv. 5. 6. 
qeumados. Xenophon means apparently that ten squads of five 
guarded the post by night, and that by day one member of each 
squad was left on duty. 
“Hpawoy : cp. § 1 note. 
épa@vros : Cp. Vii. I. 17. 
§ 7. modtopkotpevor, ‘hemmed in.’ 
To... péoov, i.e, the space inside the acropolis, which was, 
as appears from Paus, ii. 13. 3-5, of considerable extent. 
§ 8. exepour, sc. of wodirat: ‘the citizens came to close quarters 
with them with reckless desperation,’ Dakyns. 
in’ atréy: i.e. by the citizens. 
of "Apyetoe: omitted in § 5. 
kata xebadny. The acropolis evidently was on a hill above the 
city on the north side, so that the Arcadians and their allies 
coming from the south along the Nemean road would have to 
circle round the city walls (éxvx\odvro) before they reached the 
acropolis: xara xepadjy ought to mean ‘down from above,’ ‘from 
a higher level’ (cp. § 11), so that the acropolis itself must have been 
built on the slope of the hill, and the Argives must have got round 
to its upper side. 
trav 8 évdobev, i.e. the patriotic citizens: for the various 
readings cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 361. The meaning 
evidently is, that the patriotic Phliasians who had rushed into the 
acropolis with the retreating conspirators had to fight simultaneously 
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against the enemy on the wall, against the Argives and their allies 
trying to scale the wall from outside, and against such of them 
(atréy) as had mounted on to the towers. 

avrois, i.e. the towers. 

reOepiopeva: according to Paus. ii. 13. 2 the acropolis contained 
a cypress grove and several temples. 

of... ard Trav mipywy: cp. iii. 1. 22. 

§ 9. e€ndavvoy, i. e. out of the city. 

dmexwpovr, i.e. to unite with the Thebans for their attack upon 
Sicyon: cp. § 5 with vii. 1. 18. 

trav dySonxovra: cp. iii. 2. 4 note for the article. 

muciv ... Pepovoas: infin. of purpose, cp. Goodwin, M. T. 770. 

T® Ovrt: denotes a reference to a proverbial expression: cp. 
Hiero, 3. 5 vouita r@ dvrt atrépara tdyaba ro pirovpévo yiyver@at ; 
Symp. 2. 24 7@ pre 6 olvos apdav ras Wuyxas ras NUmas Koupiler. 

kravolyehws: Cp. vii. 1. 32 3 Cyrop. vii. 5. 32; and Hom. II. vi. 
484 4 8 dpa pv knoder déEaro Kddkm@ Saxpudey yeAdoaca. 

§ 10. té borépe éret: 368 B.C. This attack on Phlius may have 
taken place just after the Arcadians rescued the Argives at 
Epidaurus from Chabrias and the Athenians and Corinthians: cp. 
vii. I. 25. 

év péo@ elxor, lit. ‘they held the Phliasians in between their 
own territories’: i.e. Phlius lay between the Argolis and Arcadia. 

tov morapod, i.e. the. Asopus: cp. Paus. ii. 5. 2. 

gvAarropevovs : ironical, ‘holding aloof from the corn in the 
plain, lest they should trample it down, as if it belonged to their 
friends,’ both dé Gidiov xaprod and py Karararnoeay are dependent 
on dvdarropévous. 

§ 11. ad@is: the date is fixed to 366 by the presence of Euphron 
(cp. Introd. p. xix), so that Xenophon has now brought his Phliasian 
digression down almost to the same date as his general narrative: 
cp. vii. 1. 46; 2. 1, 20 about Thyamia. 

6... apxov: cp. vii. 1. 43 and 46 note. 
TleAAnvéas: cp. vii. 1.183 2. 2. 

Evdpov ... prrOopdpovs : cp. vii. 1. 46. 

tod Tpixapdvov: cp. § 1. 

kata... mvdas: on the NE. side of the city. 
kara keadny avray, ‘above them’: cp. § 8 
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§ 12. obk dviecay, ‘ did not allow them to enter the plain’: cp. ii. 
4.11. To give any force to dvd, one must suppose that there was 
a dip in the ground between the Phliasians and the enemy. 

§ 13. xikh rot Tprxapdvov, i.e. meaning to join the Pellenians, 
they fetched a compass up the slopes of Mount Tricaranum to 
avoid a ravine (ddpay£) formed by a stream which flows from 
east to west just to the south of the city. 

dare... dpuéoOa: the more usual construction is Sore pi: 
Ti ovvTopoy, sc. dor. 

puxpdv ... mpomépyvavres, having ‘escorted their retreating. foes 
a little way up the steep,’ Dakyns. 

Thy mapa 7d Tetxos, SC. 6ddy, i.e. along the east wall of the city. 

§ 14. deEapévwv : sc. rév TeAAnvéwy: gen. abs. cp. i. 1. 26. 

§ 15. Aaprpdy: adverbial with ma:avitovres. 

Somep ... meptdeSpapnxéres (better mapadedpapynkdres : cp. Critical 
Note), ‘like men who had raced to see a sight,’ Dakyns. 
§ 16. mpéevov: Schneider writes it as a proper name. 
mOs ovkK... Pain: cp. Introd. p. xxxiii. 

§ 17. elpyovro, i.e. by the émerefy:opa which the Argives had (§ 1) 
established upon Mount Tricaranum, apparently just after the 
incursion described above, §§ 11-15. 

Tiny, i.e. the money to pay for the provisions. 

tovs mopifovras Svarparrépevot. This seems very otiose: Madvig 
therefore proposes rovs kopifovras, sc. ra émirydeca, ‘ getting men to 
procure the provisions.’ Hartman conjectures d:amopevorres, but the 
word can hardly mean, as he would have it, ‘ to escort safely through 
the midst.’ Dobree’s conjecture rjy mapamoumny (the following ryy 
maparoprny being rejected) yields the best sense: cp. Critical Note. 

éyyvnrds, i.e. to go bail for the beasts of burden in case they 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

§ 18. Xdpnra: cp. § 10 and Diod. xv. 75 ®deraciow 8 (367-366 
B.C.) moAcuoupevors im ’Apyeiwy Xdpns, im’ ’"A@nvaiay meppbeis orpar- 
nyés, pera Suvdpews €BonOnoe Trois Sdetaciows wodtopKoupévors’ vixjoas 
8é rots *Apyeious Svat pdayats kal tiv dodddeay meperomnoas trois 
Srevacios émavndOev eis ras ’"AOnvas. 

éyévovro: the subject is by no means obvious. Hartman’s cor- 
rection éyévero (i.e. Chares) should be adopted: cp. Critical Note. 
els rv TleAAjvny. By this time the Pellenians must once 
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more have joined the Lacedaemonians (cp. vii. 4. 17) and so 
become friendly to the Phliasians, perhaps in consequence of the 
generous treatment of their countryman narrated in § 16. 

dyopdocayres: apparently in Pellene, notwithstanding ra 8€ éx 
KopivOov dvotpevor of the previous section. 

§ 19. epyou ... etyovro, ‘set to work’: cp. v. 3.2 and Cyrop. vii. 
1. 27 ws b€ Hodero Aprayépons ev épyo dvra tov Kipoy, émiriderat Kai 
avtés. 

péxpt méppw: cp. Isocr. xv. 4 péxpt méppw ris MdtKias, 

§ 20. xwpiov, i.e. Thyamia: cp. §1. A comparison of these two 

sections fixes the dates of these occurrences. 

tpomny: cp. Critical Note. 

dvaxotvwoa, ‘consult’: cp. vi. 3. 8 and vii. 1. 27: in this sense 
the active is more common. 

émirerecxixas : used absolutely, ‘you will have secured a 
stronghold (Thyamia) whence to harass the enemy.’ 

§ 21. dca eis mefdv, sc. éori, ‘made the preparations necessary for 
infantry’: vi. 1. 103 2.27 mdyra éoa els vavpayiay mapeckevatero. 

§ 22. adrod: cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

ths Spas: a kind of partitive genitive dependent on puxpéy mpd 
Burros HAiov. 

§ 23. knpuéavres ra Cevyn: a strange expression, meaning ap- 
parently ‘ordering out by the voice of the herald’: in such cases it 
is usually constructed with an infinitive, as in Cyrop. iv. 2. 32: 5. 
41. Hartman conjectures (evgavres: cp. Critical Note. 

€womep . . . Tetxos: the work was slow in completion: cp. vii. 


4.1. 
CHAPTER III 


§§ 1-5. Aeneas, general of the Arcadians, resolved to put an end to the 
tyranny of Sicyon. Euphron fled to the harbour, which he delivered over to 
the Lacedacmonians. With the help of some mercenaries he once more made 
himself master of the city, though the Theban harmost still retained the 
acropolis. Then he set out to Thebes to persuade the authorities to recognize 
his supremacy in Sicyon. His enemtes followed him and murdered him 
there. §§ 6-12. The Theban magistrates brought the assassins before the 
Council. All denied the charge save one who defended the righteousness of 
the act. The Thebans acquitted the accused: but the Sicyontan democrats 
buried Euphron in their market-place and still worship him as their founder. 
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§ 1. wept rotroy rv xpédvop, i.e. 366: cp. Introd. p. lxix. 

Aivéas: another Aeneas of Stymphalus is mentioned in Anab. 
iv. 7.13. Casaubon conjectured that the Aeneas of the Hellenics 
was Aeneas Tacticus, the author of the Treatise on Siege 
Operations. 

otpatyyss. Freeman, comparing Diod. xv. 62 (Avkopjdns 6 
Mavrweis, orpatnyis dv tév’Apxddwv) conjectures that he was the 
single Federal General at the head of the whole League: cp. 
Federal Government, p. 159. 

ra é€v ro SuxvOve: cp. vii. 1. 44. 

els rv dxpérokw. The citadel was at the time held by 
a Theban harmost, who must, therefore, have given his support to 
Aeneas: cp. § 4; vii. 2. 11. ; 

dvev ddyparos, i.e. not by decree of the people, but through the 
caprice of Euphron: cp. vii. 1. 46. 

§ 2. rov Atuéva : some three or four miles distant from the city. 

Tlagipndov : probably the same Pasimelus as in iv. 4. 4, 7. 

Th ovppayxia dveatpepero, i.e. he began once more to pose as an 
ally of Sparta. For his previous connexion with Sparta cp. vii. 1. 44. 

ios edi8oro: cp. vii. 1. 18. 

§ 3. éavréy: cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

Ojpor katraorjoat, ‘had set up a democracy’: cp. vii. I. 44. 
tpas, i. e. the Lacedaemonians. 

§ 4. adda yap: the force of the particles seems to be: ‘ however 
(ddd), what effect Euphron’s speech had on the Lacedaemonians, 
I pass over for the present ; for (ydp), since I have begun, I wish, 
&c.’: cp. vii. 2. 1. 

OnBaiov dppoorod: cp. vii. 2. II. 
§ 5. rois dpyouot: apparently the Boeotarchs. 
dnoogparrovow : for the date cp. Introd. p. Ixix. 
§ 7. Gpodoyjxer: cp. Appendix, p. 362. 
trepopav .. . dein: for the moods cp. Goodwin, M.T. 555. 
rive pny, correlative to bmrepopav pév. 
Tovs mept ’Apyxiay kal ‘Yrdrny: cp. v. 4. 2, 7. 
od Wipov .. . ddAd: this parenthetical remark separates the verb 
éripwpnoacdbe from its object robs .. .“Ymdrnv. Cp. Appendix, p. 362. 
tov pavepds mpodoray ; for the adverb with a substantive cp. ii. 
3.383 4.23 v. 4.143 vii. 3. 8 
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§ 8. mapadaBey pév: the three counts in the accusation are dis- 

tinguished by pev... ye uy... Kal pny. 

gudairaros: cp. vii. 1. 44: cp. Critical Note. 

Tov Aipéva: cp. § 2. 

oi Bé\rtoror: the assassins of Euphron belonged to this party ; 
cp. § 5. 

§ 10. éxov ... dmexdpuevov. The meaning, though obscure, seems 
rightly to be explained by Breitenbach, ‘ “he came of his own free 
will,” which he would not have done, had he been our enemy: 
rather would he as ani enemy have kept at a distance from Thebes.’ 
This explains dmexdpevoy ths nuerépas méhews. 

mov éyov. The participle refers to gnci tis; construe éxav 
drodetEat, ‘where can he show a treaty subsisting between Greeks 
and either traitors or’ &c.—so that such a traitorous tyrant as 
Euphron could not justly be put to death. Cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

§ 11. dyayipous... cuupayidav, ‘liable to arrest in any of the 
allied states’: the speaker means that the Sicyonians as the allies 
of the Thebans had by treaty the right to demand of them the 
surrender of any fugitive like Euphron: cp. Plut. Lys. 27 Aaxedac- 
pdmot... epnpicarro rois devyovras é& AOnvay dywyipous eivat mavta- 
xd0ev, exomdvOous dé rovs eviarapevovs Tois éyovot: cp. Critical Note. 

tetipna@pykdéras toeoOat: for the periphrasis cp. vii. 5. 18 and 
Anab. vii. 6. 36 xarakexovores €oeabe. 

memotnKévat, SC, ee. 

avrovs, i.e. you yourselves. 

§ 12. év 77 dyopa. Plutarch (Arat. 53) records that the Sicyo- 
nians paid a similar honour to Aratus, notwithstanding an dpxaios 
vopos pndéva Odrrec Oat retxdv evrds. 

s dpxnyérny: so the Amphipolitans honoured Brasidas, 
Thue. v. 11. 
oi mAeiorot, ‘ the masses.’ 


CHAPTER IV 
§ 1. Oropus was seized by some exiles. The Athenians marched to 
recover the place, sending for Chares from Thyami The Sicyonians 





recaptured their harbour, Being unsupported by their allies, the Athenians 
retired, leaving Oropus in the hands of the Thebans to await arbitration. 
§§ 2, 3. Lycomedes persuaded the Arcadian Ten Thousand to allow him to 
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negotiate an alliance with Athens. He was successful in his mission, but 
perished on his return voyage. §§ 4,5. The Athemans planning a 
surprise upon Corinth, the Corinthians dismissed thetr Athenian garrison and 
refused to admit Chares and his fleet. §§ 6-11. The Corinthians, weary 
of war, asked the Thebans if they would consent to a peace with themselves 
and their allies. Recetving a favourable answer, they laid thety proposals 
before the Spartans; and though the Spartans refused to end the war so 
long as Messene remained indépendent, the Corinthians, Phliasians, and 
others made thetr peace with the Thebans, The Argives, however, failed to 
comply with tts conditions. §§ 12-14. Some Sicilian troops sent by 
Dionysius the Younger helped the Lacedaemontans to recover Sellasia. The 
Eleans having seized Lasion, the Arcadians invaded their try, defeated 
them in battle, captured many of thetr cities, garrisoned the Chante and 
penetrated as far as the market-place of Elis. §§ 15, 16. Previous to this 
the democrats in Elis had allied themselves with the Arcadians and seized the 
acropolis. Being expelled from thence and exiled, they had seized on Pylos. 
§§ 17, 18. Afterwards the Arcadians made another attempt to capture Elis, 
but were prevented by the Achaeans: in revenge they seized Olurus, which, 
however, after a long siege was recovered by the Pellenian oligarchs. 
§§ 19-25. Once more the Arcadtans invaded Elis. To create a diversion 
Archidamus and the Lacedaemonians seized Cromnus. The Arcadians 
thereupon besieged the Spartan garrison in Cromnus, and foiled all Archi- 
damus’ efforts to relieve it, in one skirmish wounding Archidamus and 
slaying many of his followers. §§ 26, 27. The Eleans captured Pylos, 
putting all the democratical exiles to death. The Lacedaemonians succeeded 
in rescuing most of their troops besieged at Cromnus. The remainder fell 
into the hands of the enemy. §§ 28-32. The Arcadians strengthened 
their garrison at Olympia, meaning with the help of the Pisatans to celebrate 
the Olympic festival. When the day arrived, the Eleans attempted to 
dispossess them, and actually penetrated as far as the Great Altar, having 
performed prodigies of valour beyond belief. §§ 33-35. The Mantineans 
having refused to handle the sacred treasures were condemned by the Ten 
Thousand of breaking up the Arcadian League. Their example spread, and 
the Ten Thousand voted to use no more of the treasures. This vote 
strengthened the oligarchs, so that their opponents in alarm invited Theban 
interference. Then the Arcadians made peace with the Eleans and restored 
to them the presidency over the temple of Zeus. §§ 36-40. While the 
Arcadians were celebrating the peace at Tegea, the Theban commandant at 
the solicitation of certain Arcadians arrested all the oligarchs on whom he 
could lay hands. Next day the Mantineans demanded the release of their 
fellow citizens and offered to go bail for all the rest, until they should be duly 
tried. The Thebans released them all. An accusation was brought against the 
commandant at Thebes. Epaminondas threatened to march into Arcadia, 
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§ 1. dev... €éBnv: for the phrase cp. vi. 1. 19. 

recxifdvroy : Cp. vii. 2. 23. 

"OQpwmds . . . xareAnpOn. Oropus, a sea-port on the Euripus, 
near the mouth of the Asopus, as commanding the frontier and the 
road across it as well as the passage of the Euripus, had always 
been a bone of contention between the Boeotians and Athenians. 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War it had been held by the 
Athenians (Thuc. ii. 23); in 412 it was betrayed to the Boeotians 
(Thuc. viii. 60), but shortly afterwards must have become inde- 
pendent, for in 402 the Thebans in response to some Oropian 
fugitives, who as the result of internal dissensions had been exiled, 
made themselves masters of the city, rebuilt the town seven stadia 
away from the sea (Diod. xiv. 17), and after an interval incorporated 
it with Boeotia, Once more the Oropians seem to have recovered 
independence, perhaps in accordance with the Peace of Antalcidas ; 
for Isocrates about 373 (xiv. 20) speaks of its restoration to Athens 
by the voluntary act of the Oropians themselves, probably as the 
result of some further internal troubles; and in the same speech 
(§ 37) speaks of constant intrigues on the part of the Thebans to 
recover the town. Diodorus (xv. 76) gives a different account of 
the Athenian loss of Oropus here recorded (which, however, is not 
irreconcileable with Xenophon’s) — Oepicwy ‘Eperpias rtvpavvos 
‘Qpwrdy KarehdBero" ravtny b€ THY wédAw odcay ’AOnvaiwy tapaddyes 
dréBade, rav yap ’AOnvaiay orparevoavrwy én’ avtoy kal moAd Tais 
Suvapeoty trepexdvrav, of OnBatoc BonOnaarres air@ Kai wapaaBdrres 
év mwapaxarabyky tTHv méAty ov dmédaxay. Probably, therefore, of 
devyovres effected their return to Oropus by the aid of the tyrant 
Themison: cp. Dem. xviii. 99 ; Aeschin. iii. 85. 

én’ airdy, i.e. against Oropus; Hartman, however, supposes 
that after xaredjpOny a whole sentence in which the name of 
Themison appeared, has fallen out, and accordingly refers the 
pronoun to him: cp. Critical Note. 

6 Atpqy : cp. vill. 3. 2. 

peéxpe dixns : whether this arbitration ever took place, and what 
share the Athenian general Chabrias and the statesman Callistratus 
had in the affair, is a matter of hopeless uncertainty owing to the 
confusion of the authorities: cp. Grote, x. 47; Schaefer, Dem.93 sqq. 
Oropus at any rate long remained in the hands of the Thebans. 
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§ 2. 6 Aveoundns: cp. vii. 1. 23. 
Tovs pupious: cp. vi. 5.6; vii. 1. 38. 
mpdtrev: for the attitude of the Arcadians towards the 
Thebans cp. vii. 1. 23-26. 
dya@év: cp. Appendix, p. 362. 
§ 3. dayuommrara: cp. vi. 4. 3 fy ydp, ds forke, 75 Sarpdytov ipyev. 
oi vyddes: probably Arcadian oligarchs: cp. Paus. viii. 
27. 3-5. Xenophon’s brevity leaves the whole matter very 
obscure. 

§ 4. elmdvros ... py... dxovoravres 8€: the same anacoluthon as 

in iv. 8.9. Demotion is otherwise unknown. 
*AOnvaior eppovpovy : cp. vii. 1. 19, 25, 41 notes. 
7a Sixasa: of soldier’s pay: cp. Anab. vii. 7.14 rére dmcévat, Srav 
Ta dikata éxwow of orpatidrat. 

§ 6. qwaykd (orto, i.e. the Athenians: cp. § 3. 

Kparovpévous: for the fact cp. the speech of the Corinthian 
Cliteles, vi. 5. 37. 

§ 7. écopevgs, sc. elpyyns. 

§ 8. ev Kapa: so iii. 4. 9. 

§ 9. ratrys orepyOjvar: cp. Isocr. vi. 11 mpodvpws of oippayor 
cupBeBovredxaow dpiv (rois Aaxedatpovios), os xp) Meconyny ddévras 
rouncacOa THy eipnyynry. ols tpeis Sixaiws dv dpyiCobe mod paddov } 
trois €& apyns dwooraow Hyev... thy yap dd£ay, hy Hpi of mpdyovor pera 
TOANOY Kwvdiver ev éEnrakogios erece KTNOduEvOL KaTéALTOY, TadTHY ev 
drlyp xpéve@ meiGovow tpas droBareiv, js ott? dwpemeorépav ry Aaxe- 
Saipove cupgopay ovre dewordgpay ovdéror dv ebpeiv ASvvnOnoay k.t.d. 
Isocrates wrote this oration about 366 B.C. 

§ 10. dyacbévres ... of nBaior: cp. Introd. p. xxxiii. 

ep’ re fxew Thy éavray Exdorovs, i.e. On the basis of the Persian 
rescript, that each state should be autonomous and Messene inde- 
pendent (cp. vii. 1. 36; Isocr. vi.1.c.). This probably accounts for 
Diodorus’ (xv. 76) erroneous statement, that the peace was effected 
through the intervention of the Persian king, and was universally 
accepted by the Greek states, putting an end to 4 re Aakatxds kai 
Bowwrikis méXepxos, which had lasted five years since the battle of 
Leuctra. : 

§ 11. ék ris Ovapias: cp. § 1. 
és... xovras, i.e. as though they (the exiles) were occupying 
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it as a portion of their own (i.e. Argive) territory: cp. Critical 
Note and Appendix, p. 362. 

mapanaBdrres, i. e. the Argives took the post on Tricaranum away 
from the exiles. 

Sikas: cp. § 1 péxpe Bixns. 

§ 12. mepi rovroy roy ypdvov, 367: Diod. xv. 73. 

ZeAAaotay: cp. vi. 5. 27 and Diod. xv. 64 4 peév odv mpwrn pepis 
Tav Bowrtéy thy mopelav emoinoato em Thy Seddaciay Kahovuperny wor, 
xal rods 778¢ Karotkotyras dméornce THY Aakedatpovior, 
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Aaowva: cp. iii. 2. 30, and for the claims of the Eleans which 
had been confirmed by the Persian king cp. vi. 5. 2,63 vii. i. 26, 38. 
For the seizure cp. Diod. xv. 77 of yap'ApxdSor guydbes épunbévres €& 
“Hidos kateAdBovro tis dvopaCopéevns TpipvAlas ywpiov dxupdv & mpoon- 
yépevrat Aacty. éx moAd&y 8 xpdvar rept Tis Tpipudias HudisByrou 
"Apkabes kal HXeiot, kal kara ras exarépwy ev rais petaBodais trepoxas 
évaddd& exuplevoy ris xapas. Kata dS€ rods trroxetpévous Katpols Tay 
*Apkdadav kparotyror ray Tpipudiay, mpopdcer trav puydder apypotyto 
rautny Tov "Apkadev of Heitor, 

§ 13. mapayyetdavres. According to Diodorus (1. c.) the Arcadians 
first sent envoys to demand the restoration of the place, and when 
this was refused, summoned troops from Athens, their new ally 
(§ 6), and with their help made the attack. 

of rptaxéoto: probably picked foot soldiers, the four hundred 
being horsemen, as appears from §§ 16, 31: cp. vii. 2. 10, and 
Critical Note. 

éx mo\Xod, ‘at a great distance,’ opposed to dudce: cp. iii. 3. 9. 

els xeipas: Cp. ii. 4. 34. 

moddous: cp. Diod. lc. mAeious rév dtaxociwy otpartwrdy 
dméBadov. 

§ 14. rOv ’Axpwpelwrv: cp. iii. 2. 30 and Diod. xv. 77 «d6vs yap oi 
pev ’Apkddes perewpto bévres To mporepnpart eorparevoay emt THY Hela, 
kat efAov médets Mdpyava kal Kpéuov, ere 8 Kumapicciav Kai 
Kopuddciov. 

Opavorov: near the source of the Peneus: cp. Diod. xv. 17. 
7é Kpémov: the hill which overhangs Olympia on the north 
side, called in the next sentence 7 ’OAupmaxdy dpos. 
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Mapyavéas: cp. iii. 2. 25. 

évddvrav=mpoddvtay : cp. Thuc. iv. 76. 
mpoxexwpnkdroy : for the gen. abs. cp. ii. 4. 29. 
thy word, i.e. Elis, 

avréy, i.e. Tov "Hrelor. 

§ 15. diapopd: for the previous dissensions at Elis in 398 B.c. 
cp. iii. 2. 27. 

*Apyeiov: cp. vil. 1. 33. 

§ 16. IlvAov: on the Peneus seven or eight miles east of Elis on 
the road from Olympia to Elis; Paus. vi. 22. 5. 

§ 17. airév “Odovpoy: for the genitive cp. Dem. xxiii. 154 
katahapBdver Skypw kal KeBpava cai “Ikcoy atréy. Olurus was 
evidently in the district of Pellene ; Leake placed it at the entrance 
to the valley of the Sys. 

wédwy ... eis THY oUppaxiay: cp. vii. 2. 18 note. It appears 
from the next section that the discontented democrats must in 
consequence have joined the Arcadians. 

§ 19. KuAAnuns: cp. iii. 2. 27. 

immapxos: a similar official at Elis is mentioned by Plutarch 
(Philop. 7). 

airtos .. . suvdyyat:- for the absence of the article cp. vii. 5. 17 
airiot pev éyévovto owOivat mavta Ta Ew, 

cvppaxo. Little is heard of Elis after its reduction by King 
Agis in 397. In 374 the Eleans had furnished the Spartans with 
a contingent of ships against the Athenians in Corcyra (vi. 2. 3), 
but after Leuctra they had taken the Theban side. The immediate 
cause of their seeking the Spartan alliance again must have been 
their hostility against the Arcadians. 

§ 20. drodaBeiv. This is Jacob’s conjecture, in the sense of 
“to cast off’: cp. i. 1. 16 vais... dmenppévas bn’ airot. Xenophon, 
however, only thus uses the verb in the passive: cp. Critical Note 
and Appendix, p. 362. 

’Apxidapos: Agesilaus’ son: cp. vii. 1. 28. 

pera TOY TodtTSY: Cp. iv. 4. 19. 

Kpapvoy: cp. Athenaeus (x. p. 452), who tells an anecdote 
of the siege, rodixveov & eariv idpupévov mrnoiov Meyddns ddews. 

rav dddexa AMé6xov: cp. Appendix, p. 347, and vii. 5. Io. 

§ 21. ris Zeepiridos: from this passage we may infer that the 
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inhabitants of this district as well as of Caryae and Sellasia (vi. 
5.27; vii. 4.12) had revolted from Sparta at the time of Epami- 
nondas’ first invasion. 

§ 22. 80 o¥, ‘across,’ or ‘ over which.’ 

ind roire, ‘at the foot of this hill.’ 

rovs émapirous: cp. § 33 and vi. 5.6 note; vii. 5.3; Diod. xv. 62, 
67 of Kadovpevor emidexroe bytes mevraxioxidiot ; Hesych. énapénra: 
Tdypa Apkadtxoy paxtpwraroy kal of mapa Apkdot dnudotoe pudakes. 

eis dvo, ‘in double file’: so iii. 1. 22. 

§ 23. kara xépas, ‘in column’: cp. vi. 2. 30 én! xépws ; Hipparch. 
4. 3 hy 81a orevay dav ehatyns ... eis Képas HynTéov. 

§ 25. wAnoiov dvrwy, sc. Tv "Apkddey. 

dvehopevor: cp. Polyaen. i. 41. 4 ’ApxiSauos kpatotvrav ’Apxddwr 
airs {Sn wapetpevos tnd rpavparos POdoas émexnpuxevoaro Tept vexpav 
dvatpécews, Sras 7 Kal of Aowrol mpocamddowro. 

§ 26. emt thy Tvdov: cp. § 16. 

rois IIvAlows: mostly Elean democrats, § 16. 

@adapéy, a strong fortress in Elis, the site of which is placed 
by Leake (Morea, ii. 204) on the Achaean frontier near the modern 
village of Santameri: cp. Polyb. iv. 75. 

eyyvs d:axociwy : for the genitive cp. Anab. v. 7. 9 éyys pupiav: 
contrast ii. 4. 32; iv. 2. 16. 

Mapyavéas: cp. § 14. 

§ 27. (rod) kara trols *"Apyeious: cp. Critical Note; ‘the stockade 
opposite the Argives, i.e. that part of it which the Argives had to 
defend. For the Argives cp. § 11. 

@EvrAaBnoav: Anak eyspevov: cp. Hescyh. d€vAaBaoat 1d dé€ws 
AaBér bat tod mpayparos. 

@7Baiot, probably Thebans left as garrisons in some of the 
Arcadian towns by Epaminondas on his first invasion of the 
Peloponnese: cp. vii. 1. 42; 3.43 and $ 36. 

§ 28. wept rots ’HXelous efyov: for the phrase cp. v. 4. 57 mept 
TovTOY iy. 

chy ...’Odupmiav: cp. § 14. 

*Odupmtakod Eros, i.e. Olympiad 104, 364 B.C.: cp. Introd. 
p. lxxi. 

mporots: Cp. iii, 2. 31 note. 

6... pp... al qpépar: according to Boeckh (comment on 
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Pindar, Ol. iii. 19) the festival was celebrated on the first full moon 
after the summer solstice, which sometimes fell in the [Elean or 
Olympian] month of Apollonius, and sometimes in Parthenius, i.e. 
in the Attic month of Hecatombaeon (July). After all the contests 
had been introduced it lasted from the eleventh to the fifteenth day 
of the month inclusive: cp. Smith, Dict. Antiq. ii. 270. 

*Axatovs: for the alliance cp. §§ 17, 18. 

§ 29. ra Spopina tod mevrdO\ov: the names and order of the 
contests seem to be preserved in a distich quoted by Eustathius, 
commenting on Hom. II. xxiii. 621 

Gpa mwodady Sickov re Bod Kal dxovros épan 
kal Spdpos dé wddn, pia 8 Smdero maou redevrh. 
oi . . . dduxdpevor, i.e. the competitors left in for the wrestling, 
the last of the five events. 
év to Spdpa, i.e. the stadium, just outside the Altis or Sacred 
Enclosure on its eastern side. 
tov Popov: the great altar of Zeus, standing nearly in the 
centre of the Altis. 
ro Tépevos. It appears from the context that the réuevos must 
have included land outside the Altis, on the western bank of the 
Cladeus. 
ah» "Adrw: cp. Paus. v. 10. I rd b¢ GAaos 76 iepdvy rod Atds, 
maparrounoavres 76 dvoua, Adri ék madatod Kahovor. 
*"AOnvatay dé immets : for the Athenian alliance cp. §§ 1-6, 13 note. 

§ 30. rami Odrepa: cp. vi. 2. 7 note. 

xarappovovpevor ... karabpovovpevor: for the anaphora cp. ii. 3. 
553 Vv. 1. 35. 

§ 31. rod BovAevrnpiov: to the south of the Temple of Zeus. 

rod ris ‘Eorias lepod .. . Oedrpov: the sites of these two buildings 
have not been indentified. 

Tod peyddov vaod: the temple of Zeus in the SE. portion of the 
Altis. 

G@ddXor re... kat ards: the subject of the finite verb forms only 
a part of the persons denoted by the participle: cp. iv. 4. 1. 

Toy Tptaxogioy: cp. § 13. 

Srparddas: cp. § 15. 

§ 32. oxnvopara: for the crowds assembled at Olympia cp. 
Justin. xiii 5 praesente universa Graecia in mercatu Olympiaco. 
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droaravpoivres, used absolutely like dzereiyi(e in i. 3. 4. 

Ocds . . . moincerav: cp. Aristides, Eleus. Orat. p. 452 ryv 
& én’ ‘Arpad paxyny cord’ wAyy boa xal raity ovpBodov od 
gaihov éréorn mapa rod Ais 4} tov drogrepoupévoy TéApa Kai 
vikn. 
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§ 33. rots lepots xypnuaot: cp. Diodorus’ account of the same event 
(xv. 82) "Apkddes pera Htcaiwy cows rebetkdres tanpxov Tov ayava Tey 
Odvpmior, Kal exuptevoy rod lepod Kat TaY ev alte xpnudrov. 

Tous emapirous: cp. § 22. 

Maptuveis dreyrnpicavro: Diodorus (1. c.) states just the opposite: 
tev 8€ Mavriwéwr dvadaBdrtav eis rovs iSiovs Biovs odk oAtya Tay 
dvadnparar, éomevdov of mapavopnoavres Staxatéyerv Tov mpos ’Hetovs 
moAcpor, iva py Gow ev eipnryn Adyov TAY dvahabervrar. Tov dé Drov 
*Apxadoy Bovropéevav cvvOécbar tiv eipnynv, ordow éexivnoay mpds rods 
spocOveis, yevopévav obv Svoly ératpeav ouvéBawe ths pev Tous 
Teyedras, ths b€ rovs Mavtiveis wyeioOar. Xenophon’s account, 
however, is evidently to be preferred, confirmed as it is by numerous 
and consistent details, and more especially by the peace with the 
Eleans (§ 35) brought about by the Mantineans and the rest of 
the Anti-Theban party. 

TO yeyydpevoy pépos, i.e. the Mantinean share towards the pay- 
ment of the Epariti. 

Tovs pupious: cp. vi. 5.63 vii. I. 38. 

§ 34. xadiorayto eis rovs émapirovs, i.e. began to enroll themselves 
among the Epariti. 

én’ éxeivois, ‘in the power of the opposite party,’ i.e. the Anti- 
Mantinean party. 

Staxexetpixdres: cp. Anab. i. 9. 17 moANad Stkaiws adrd dtexer- 
pitero. 

Aakwvioa: this illustrates the utter confusion of states and 
parties in the Peloponnesus: the democratic Mantineans, say 
their opponents, supported by the more oligarchically inclined of 
the rest of the Arcadians, are likely to seek aid from the Spartans, 
who in 385 had destroyed their city (v. 2. 7) and done their utmost 
to prevent its restoration after Leuctra (vi. 5. 4). 
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§ 35. of pév, i.e. the Thebans. 
of d€ rd kpdrigra . . . Bovdevdpevor: cp. vii. 5. 1 Mavtiveis re Kat 
T&v Gov "Apkddor of knddpevor ris WeAomovvjooy, i.e. the oligarchi- 
cal party: cp. Introd. p. xxxiii. 
modépov ovdey S€owro: for the litotes cp. iv. 4. 6 woNretas . 
hs ovdey edéorro, 
Tov... lepod, ‘the temple.’ 
drrobtSérres, i.e. to the Eleans. 
oteo Oat, pleonastic : gramatically dependent on évéputov. 
§ 36. Teyearéy: cp. Diod. xv. 82; and for the local feud between 
Tegea and Mantinea cp. vi. 5. 10 and Thuc. v. 65. 
év Teyéa .. . Tév Bowwrdyv: cp. the Theban harmosts in the 
Achaean towns (vii. 1. 43) and in Sicyon (vii. 2. 11). 
T&v dpxdrtav of poBotpevor: cp. § 34 of rdv dpxdvrwv Sraxexetpt- 
kéres Ta lepa ypnpara. 
Tovs oxnvodvras, ‘those who were feasting’: cp. Cyrop. iv. 2. 11} 
Scacknvey iv. 8.18; and cvaxnvoict v. 3. 20. 
7 Sypooia oikia: its use is not further specified. 
§ 37. woAdol d€: cp. Appendix, p. 362. 
joay 8 of... adeivro, ‘while not a few had been allowed 
to pass the gates.’ 
ovdels . . . dodetoOat: a parenthesis explanatory of of kai dia 
Tov TuAGy adeivro: the only persons troubled with any apprehen- 
sion were those who were afraid of giving account of ra lepa 
xphuara. 
eyyts: Mantinea was about twelve miles distant from Tegea. 
§ 38. oddéva d£ovy pacar, ‘they said that they claimed that no 
tne’ &c. 
_ § 39. ore xpnoatro r@ mpdypart, cp.ii. 1.2: for the opt. mood cp. 
Goodwin, M. T. 677. 
as deiv: for ds with the infinitive instead of a finite verb cp. iii. 
4.273 vi. 5. 42. 
§ 40. épacay: cp. iii. 5. 21. 
rd yap nav: for the transition to orat. rect. without épy cp. 
i. I. 27 note. 
quay b0 tyas .. . katracravrey, i.e. in 370 B.C., cp. vi. 5. 19 
note: for the strained relations between the Thebans and 
Arcadians cp. vii. 1. 22, 23, 32, 39. 
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CHAPTER V 


§§ 1-3. Fearing that Thebes would enslave the Peloponnesus the Mant:- 
neans and their allies, who were oligarchtically inclined, appealed for aid to 
Athens and Sparta. It was agreed that each state should hold supreme 
command in tts own territory. §§ 4-7. M hile Ep das set out 
at the head of a large army from Thebes, and waited fora while at Nemea 
to intercept the Athenian contingent. Hearing that they would go by sea, he 
went on to Tegea. § 8. Xenophon’s admiration for Epaminondas’ 
generalship. §§ 9, 10. The enemy were strongly posted at Mantinea, and 
Agesilaus was already on his way to join them, when Epammondas resolved 
to march upon Sparta. .A Cretan brought the news to Agesilaus, who had 
just time to turn back and guard the city. §§ 11-17. Repulsed in his 
attack upon Sparta, Epaminondas returned to Tegea, where he rested his 
hoplites, sending his cavalry on to Mantinea. That morning the Athenian 
cavalry had arrived at Mantinea, and, weary as they were, succeeded in 
repelling the Thebans. §§ 18-22. Thus Epaminondas felt himself forced to 
draw on a general engagement, for which his troops made zealous prepara- 
tions. Marching out of Tegea, by a clever manauvre he led the enemy to 
expect that he would not fight till the morrow. Much to their surprise he 
suddenly wheeled round and advanced upon them. §§ 23-25. Epami- 
nondas had strengthened one of his wings at the expense of the other. With 
the stronger he met the enemy, drove them back, and thus threw the whole 
army into flight. His death, however, utterly paralysed hts troops, so that 
they could make no use of thetr victory. §§ 26, 27. The baitle was com- 
pletely indecisive in its results, and afterwards the confusion and disorder in 
Greece were worse than before, 
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§ 1. of knddpevor rs TleAcrovynoov: the aristocrats, cp. vii. 4. 35. 
*Axatoi: the oligarchs had regained the upper hand in thé 
Achaean towns: cp. vii. 1. 43. 
xarabovAwsaivto: CP. Vil. I. 33 Bovdevdpevor. .. Oras dv thy 
hyepoviay AdBorev ths ‘EAAdSos, and Introd. p. xxviii, 

§ 2. ri ydp: transition to ovat. rect, cp. vii. 4. 40: translate: 
‘why else do they wish us to fight except that we may harm &c.’: 
for 7 without Gro cp. Memor. iv. 3. 9 ri eats rois Geois Epyov jj 
dvOpamous Geparevery ; 

§ 3. ’A@nvate: for the alliance cp. vii. 4. 6, and CIA. ii. 57 b, esp. 
lines 14,15 [rovs ’A@nvaiovs] SéxecOae Thy ovppaxiav KaOa éemayyéA- 
Aovrat of Apxddes kal Ayatol kai’ HAcior kal bderdorot. The Phliasians 
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are not mentioned by Xenophon, perhaps, as Kéhler conjectures, 
because they were not present at the battle of Mantinea. The 
alliance was not merely defensive, but also guaranteed the per- 
manence of the constitutions, whether oligarchical or democratical, 
of the contracting parties. For the date cp. Introd. p. lxxi. 

dnd tay énapitoy, who were now composed chiefly of 
oligarchs: cp. vii. 4. 34. If we may believe Pausanias (viii. 8. 10), 
this was done by the Mantineans without the consent of the 
Arcadian kotvéy ; meptdnpdévres dé emexnpuxevdpevoe Aaxedatpoviors kal 
elpnyny idia mpds abrovs dvev rov "Apxddwy Kowwod mpdaoorres, olTa did 
To dé0s rév OnBaiwv es tiv Aaxedapovioy cuppaxiay pereBddovro ek 
tod pavepod. 

avrddev, ‘at once,’ without long negotiations, as vii. 1. 2-14. 

jyjoowro: for the fut. opt. cp. Goodwin, M. T. 130. 

§ 4. "Emapewavdas ... EvGods... GerradGv woddovs. Xenophon 
has passed over in silence the efforts of Epaminondas to realize 
the Theban jjyepovia tis ‘EXAaéos in the north of Greece and to 
enforce the Persian rescript of 367 (vii. 1. 36) ’A@nvalous dvéAKew 
ras vats. In the interval the Thebans had in 364 sent two expedi- 
tions into Thessaly against Alexander of Pherae, in the first of 
which Pelopidas had been slain in the moment of victory at Cynos- 
cephalae, and in the second the Theban commanders Malcitas 
and Diogiton had defeated the tyrant in several battles, and had 
forced him to liberate all the towns, which he had subjugated, and 
to become the subject ally of Thebes. In 363 to strike a blow at the 
naval powe of Athens Epaminondas had at the head of a Theban 
fleet, which he had created by his own efforts, penetrated as far as 
Byzantium: Byzantium left the Athenian Confederacy, and the 
important islands of Chios and Rhodes and the town of Ceos 
followed the example. During Epaminondas’ absence the The- 
bans at home, as the excuse of an alleged conspiracy, wrecked 
their vengeance on Orchomenus, their only possible rival left in the 
Boeotian Confederacy, razing the town level with the ground, slay- 
ing some of the inhabitants and selling the rest into slavery, cp. 
Diod. xv. 78, 79; Grote, x. 63-73; Stern, 216-225 ; Introd. p. xxxiii. 
At this juncture the affairs in the Peloponnesus, just recorded by 
Xenophon, interrupted Epaminondas’ schemes of Hegemony by 
sea, and demanded his instant attention in the south. 
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EvPoas: cp. vi. 5. 23 note. 

*AdeEdvdpov: cp. vi. 4. 343 Vii. 1. 28 note; and Plut. Pel. 35 
(OnBaior) "Adé~avdpor qvdycacay ... dudoa... ef ods dy jyavrar 
OnBaior kai keAevo wow dxodovdjicew. 

Tév évayrioy avré, i.e. the Thessalian states just liberated by 
the Thebans from the yoke of Alexander. 

Poxeis? Cp. vi. 5. 23. 

odiow avrois: cp. Critical Note and Appendix, p. 362. 

§ 5. ’Apyetous: cp. Arist. frag. 99a. 

Meoonvious: Cp. Vi. 5. 33, 513 vil. I. 27. 

MeyadoroNirat, This is Xenophon’s first mention of the Mega- 
lopolitans: cp. vi. 5. 6 note. 

*Agedrat: Cp. vi. 5. 11. 

TlaAAavrieis : cp. vi. 5. 9. 

§ 6. Neuéa: cp. iv. 2. 14. 

@s ... cuveddrrt elrretv, ‘to put it shortly.’ 

§7. 16... mopeterOa dmeyvexévar: for the accusative cp. Diod. 
XV. 53 TO pév Tavry mroveio Oar Thy di€Eodov améyyw ; but the genitive 
in Anab. i. 7. 19 dreyvoxévat rod pdyeoOat. 

§ 8. ove dy éywye «7.A.: cp. Introd. p. xxviii. Polybius (referring 
to Epaminondas) ix. 8 didmep eixdrws of cvyypadcis émipéeupovrat rois 
mpoetpnpevors Epyots, PdoKxovres TH pcv yyepdve wempaxOar wav, soov 
dyabG orpatnye’ Kai roy pev brevavriov Kpeitrw, tis dé TUXNS TTw 
yeyovevat Tov ’Erapewaovdar. 

ératv® abrod 6rt: cp- Ages. 8. 4 rovro ema ’AynowWdov: here 
the clause introduced by ér forms the object to érawa. 

mparroro: cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

tov... €répwy, ‘the enemy’: cp. iv. 2. 15. 

kpeirrwv. According to Diod. (xv. 84) Epaminondas had 30,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry, the enemy only 20,000 infantry and 
2,000 cavalry. 

§ 9. TleAAnvy: a city of Laconia, about six miles north of Sparta, in 
the upper valley of the Eurotas, Paus. iii. 21. 2; Strabo, viii. 386. 
Polybius (ix. 8) incorrectly says that Agesilaus had already 
penetrated as far as Mantinea: cp. § 10 note. 

detmvoroujcapevos: cp. Polyb. ix. 8 [Emapevadvdas] Seutvo- 
momoacba trois atrod Kad’ Spay mapayyeidas eéjye thy Sivayey dpre 
THs vuxros emytyvopévns. 
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§ 10. Kpas: cp. Diod. xv. 82 6 Baorhets tay Aakedatpovior “Ayts (!) 
... e€érep pe twas Kpiras npepodpdpovs, d: dy «.7.A.; Plut. Ages. 34 
Evdivov b€ Ocoméws, as Kaddtcobevns hyoiv, as b€ Hevopady, Kpyris 
twos, e€ayyeidavtos TS “Aynotkdw. According to Polybius (l.c.) and 
Polyaenus (ii. 3. 10) a deserter. 

ép6n: Polybius (I. c.) makes Epaminondas reach Sparta before 
Agesilaus. 

év ’Apxadia dmjcav. The presence of this advanced guard in 
Arcadia perhaps accounts for Polybius’ statement just quoted that 
peste was at Mantinea. 

7d Eemxdy, ‘the mercenaries.” 

Tay Adxoy Sadexa: cp. Appendix, Pp. 347, and vii. 4. 20. 

of rpeis: for the article cp. i. 1. 18. 

§ 11. ewel... eyévero: cp. Polyb. ix. 8 mpoopitas dé mepi rpirny 
Spav tH wore, 

év rq moder: cp. Isocr. v. 48 (AaxeSatudrtot) jvaykdoOnoay Staxty- 
Suvevew...év péon tH wéddEL mpds abtois Tois dpyxeiots wept maidwy Kal 
yvvatkGy rovotroy kivduvov. 

+tdéoves: the sense of this corrupt passage must be, ‘ where he 
could not use his superior numbers to advantage’: cp. Critical 
Note. For évdev cp. Appendix, p. 362. 

Todro kaBdv rd ywpiov KaréBatve: cp. Polyb. (ix. 8) xaréoxe tis 
wédeos TOUS emt Toy morapsy eoTpappévous rémovs; and ibid. v. 22 
ths Sadprys ... Ketperys év rérots emimédous, kara pépos d€ meptexovons 

. dcahdpous dvapddous kal Bovvwdets rémovus. 

ovk dvéBawev: if these words be genuine (cp. Critical Note), 
they must mean that Epaminondas did not force his way into the 
higher parts of the city. 

§ 12. rd... yevdpevov: for the accusative instead of the genitive 
cp. i. 7. 31 and Cyrop. vii. 2, 22 ovdk alridpar o¥d€ rade roy Gedy. 

ééeort . . . @€eore: for the anaphora cp. vii. 4. 30 and infr. 
§§ 18, 22. 

rois drovevonpévors : for the sentiment cp. vi. 4. 23. 

*Apyidapos: son of King Agesilaus: cp. v. 4.25; vil. 4.20: cp. 
Plut. Ages. 34 ¢v d¢ mparots tov *Apyidapoy ayou(spevoy tmepnpdvas 
Th Te pouy Tis Wuxijs kal ry Kovpdryrt rop goparos, d£éws emi ra OAt- 
Bépeva rijs paxns Siabéovra Sid roy sales kal mavraxod per’ ddiyov 
dyrepelSovra Tots Todepiots. 
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diaBds ... kAvpa, trans, ‘having crossed the only thing which 
seemed to present some obstacle to the enemy’s advance.’ What 
the thing was, is not specified. 
mpos dpOov: it is rather difficult to harmonize this with the 
xaréBawe of the previous section, though perhaps any hillock 
occupied by the enemy would justify the expression. 
of wip mvéovres: cp. Soph. Antig. 1146 ia mip mvedvrav xopdy’ 
datpoy. 
of vevexnxdres: cp. vi. 5.23 of Bowwrot . . . dyadAduevor ry ev 
Aevxrpots viky. 
§ 13. mroppwrépw rod katpou : cp. ii. 3. 24 mAelous Tov Katpod. 
§ 14. raév 6€: the Thebans, opposed to ékeivots . . . ndtuxnkdat: 
genitive absolute. 
mpookaptepicat, i.e. in addition to the fatigue of the thirty miles 
march from Sparta to Tegea, the advance on Mantinea was made 
by night: cp. Polyb. ix. 8. 
cirov ovykoutdis: about July, cp. Introd. p. Ixxi. 
§ 15. ev "IoOup: the isthmus is nearly fifty miles distant from 
Mantinea. 
tas KXewvds: some twelve miles south of Corinth on the road to 
Argos: cp. Paus. ii. 15.1. Epaminondas had heard (§ 7) that the 
Athenian contingent was advancing by sea. 
mpogeAavvovres: cp. Polyb. ix. 8 4dn d€ ris OnBaiwy mpwromopeias 
auvarrovens mpds 7d Tod TocedSévos tepdy & xeirat mpd ris médeas ev 
énra oradio, Somep érirndes cuvervpnoev, Gua Kat rovs ‘'AOnvaious 
emipaiver Oat xara Tov THs Mavtuvetas brepkeipevoy Adpov. 
§ 16. ad: refers to the brave defence of their city by the Spartans. 
év Kopivém duaruynparos: the lapse of time (let alone the defi- 
nite rois immetow) seems too great to allow this to be referred to the 
skirmish recorded in vii. 1. 20, 21. Breitenbach conjectures with 
great probability that the Corinthians themselves, who were by no 
means friendly towards the Athenians (cp. vii. 4. 4, 5), must in some 
way have obstructed the passage of the cavalry through their ter- 
ritory, and that Xenophon, who was living in Corinth at the time, 
found it convenient to give no further details. 
cidoy ... ouveppagav: the battle was evidently fought just out- 
side the gates of Mantinea: cp. Polyb. lc. and Plut. Glor. Athen. 
346 [AOnvaior] ddiyor per dvres ws mpds Td TAOS rSv rodeplov, && 
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6500 dé Kexpnxdres, oddevds Sé¢ trav GAkwov cuppdywv mapdvros, Spws 
evdds eis rdgiv Kadioravro rois metorots® of 8 immeis Steoxevacdpevor 
kal mpooebehdoartes td ras mUdas avtas Kal rd Teixos Oevro Kaprepav 
inmopaxiav xat kparnoaytes ek Tay yxeipov rod "Emapevdvda ddeiiovro 
THY Maprivecav. 

§ 17. dv8pes dyaoi : thus modestly Xenophon refers to the death 
of his own son Gryllus, who with his brother Diodorus took part 
in the fray on the Athenian side; cp. Ephorus (frag. 146a) 6 dé 
TptAdos reraypevos Kara rovs imméas (jv b€ 9) paxn mepi Maptiverar) 
loxvpas dyortcdpevos érekevtnoev. Euphranor painted a picture in 
the Ceramicus at Athens (of which there was a copy at Mantinea) 
apparently representing Gryllus in the act of striking the Theban 
commander: the Mantineans afterwards set up an equestrian 
statue in honour of Gryllus. Cp. Paus. i. 3.4; viii.9,8; 11.5; 
ix. 15.5; Plut. Glor. Athen. 346. Diodorus and Pausanias hope- 
lessly confuse this cavalry engagement with the great battle of 
Mantinea fought two or three days later. 

§ 18. e&jxew... Tov xpdvov : cp. § 9 épav .. . roy xpdvov mpoBaivoyra. 
The Boeotarchs entered upon office about the time of the winter 
solstice, so that on this occasion there can have been no question, 
as in the first invasion of the Peloponnesus (vi. 5. 24 note), of 
Epaminondas’ own period of command coming to an end. To 
what time then does Xenophon refer? Dodwell believes that it must 
be the time for which the mercenary troops had been engaged, and 
compares vii. 1. 28 é&jxor adr@ 6 xpdvos, bs Hv eipnpévos. Schaefer 
believes that the Theban government had fixed a definite time for 
the length of the campaign. Stern (p. 238) conjectures that 
Epaminondas’ Peloponnesian allies were becoming impatient for 
the girov ovyxopidn, so that he could no longer rely on their 
continued support. 

AeAvpacpevos ... €oorro: for the periphrasis cp. vii. 3. 11. 

Sore otk €dédxee aitg: an anacoluthon after 6 "Enapewordas 
évOupotpevos, due to the length of the intervening clauses. 

dvadicorro: cp. Dem. xiv. 34 ras mporépas dvadvaovrat mpos rods 
"EdAnvas dpaprias. 

Kady... yynoato éoeoOa: the indicative, repeating the 
notion of the participle Aoy:fopér@, is more vivid than the more 
regular construction égo:ro would have been. 


XEN. HELL. x 
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dpxiy TeXorovvjcov: cp. § 1. 
§ 19. as =Gore: cp. v. 2. 9. 

mévov . , . dmoxduvew: for the accusative cp. Thue. ii. §1 rds 

Srohipoas rdv dmoytyvopévwy tedevravres Kai of oikeior €£éxapvor. 
§ 20. eAevxodvro: cp. ii. 4. 25. 

émeypdpovro ... péwada: cp. iv. 4. 10 Ta olypa ta emt rdv 
domidwy belonging to the Sicyonians: Paus. iv. 28. § (Mecojmot) 
onpeia emi tais domiot Aaxwuika éxovres ; Aristoph. Achar. 1095 kal yap 
ov peyddny ereypipou thy Topyéva. This passage seems to mean that 
the Arcadians painted clubs on their shields, the club being the 
symbol of Heracles, the patron deity of the Thebans. Grote (x. 97) 
contests this interpretation. 

§ 21. eényayey, i.e. out of Tegea: § 14. 

cuvroperdryy : between ten and twelve miles. 

Ta mpos éomépay 8pn: known as the Maenalian mountains ; so 
vi. 5. 15. 

Tois moXepiots: apparently drawn up in-the narrowest part of 
the plain, some three or four miles south of Mantinea: cp. Paus. 
viii. 11. 4, 5. Xenophon, however, is absolutely silent about the 
movements of the Spartans and their allies, and it is difficult to 
supply his omission from other sources; in fact their position has 
to be inferred from what he says of Epaminondas’ manceuvres. 

§ 22. eLerdOy ...9 pddayf This must mean that Epaminondas 
brought his army from column into line opposite the enemy. 

tnd rois tyndois. Epaminondas seems to have marched under 
the Maenalian mountains from somewhere near the site of the 
modern Tripolitza to the Pelagian wood. 

Thy év tais Wuxais . . . mapackeuny: cp. iil. 4. 20 rv yropny 
mapackevd{owrTo ws dyaviovpevot, 

mapayayov .. . éuBorov, ‘having brought the regiments which 
were marching in column into line (e/s pérwzov) he thus strengthened 
the beak-like formation around himself.” Xenophon’s brevity makes 
it impossible to follow exactly Epaminondas’ evolutions: he evidently 
means to describe the manceuvre by which the Theban general here, 
as at Leuctra, vastly increased the depth of the phalanx on the left 
wing; on his arrival at the mountain Epaminondas must have 
formed his marching column, headed by himself and his Boeotians, 
into line by making his men face to the right (e£era@n adr 9 pdday&), 
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Then to strengthen 1d mept éavrév euBodor he must have changed 
his line (or part of it) once more into column by making the men 
face to the right (or left) and brought rods emt xépws mopevopévous 
Adxous one behind the other, so that when the command to front 
was again given, the phalanx on the left wing would be of the 
desired depth. According to Diodorus (xv. 85) the Thebans were 
posted on the left with the Arcadians next them and the Argives 
on the right; in the centre were the Euboeans, Locrians, Sicyo- 
nians, Messenians, Malians, Aenianians, Thessalians, and the other 
allies. In the opposing army the Mantineans with the other 
Arcadians held the right wing; next them stood the Lacedae- 
monians, and further on the Eleans, Achaeans, &c., the Athenians 
forming the left wing. It is remarkable that no authority mentions 
the commander-in-chief on the Lacedaemonian side; in all 
probability he must have been some nameless Mantinean according 
to the terms of the alliance (§ 3) éaas ev 7 éauray exacrot Hyjootro. 
Neither does it appear who was in command of the Lacedaemonians 
themselves. Diodorus (xv. 84) puts the numbers of Epaminondas’ 
army at more than 30,000 foot and not less than 3,000 horse, of the 
enemy at more than 20,000 foot and about 2,000 horse. 

§ 23. 76 orpdrevpa dvtimpepor ... mpoorye: for the simile cp. Rep. 
Lac. 11. 10 rév Adxov Exacrov domep tpinpn dvtimpepoy tois éevavriots 
arpé¢ovor: cp. Grote, x. 102 ‘His column (éyBodov) would cut 
through the phalanx of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme 
impelled in sea-fight against the midship of her antagonist.’ 
The words éuBadoy Sraxdere continue the metaphor. 

7@ loxupordte . . . 7d doOevéorarov. These words prove 
that the deep formation applied only to the Thebans and 
Boeotians on the left wing; the Argives occupied the right: 
cp. Diod. xv. 85. 

Bddos éeéjjs: cp.CriticalNote. Riistowand Kéchly’s conjecture 
ép’ é& for épeéijs is almost certain: it explains the comparison 
Somep SmdtrSv pddayya; the commentators explain the MSS. egegis 
as equivalent to ovvexés, i.e. without intervals for the dy:mot, which 
is very otiose, as it is followed immediately by the more exact 
expression épnpuov me(Gy dpinnoy: cp. iii, 4. 13 irmeis Somep Gaday& 
émi rerrdpoy maparetaypévor, 

ne(@v Gplrney: restored by Morus from Harpocration: foot- 

x2 
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soldiers interspersed between the files of the horsemen: cp. Thuc. 
Vv. 57 inns mevraxdotot kal Guinot toot. Cp. Critical Note. 

§ 24. rod inmtxod €uBorov: Diodorus (xv. 85) states that in both 
armies the cavalry were posted on the wings ; this is quite consistent 
with the present passage, although these worcs seem to refer only to 
the cavalry on the left wing ; for the inméas cai driiras mentioned just 
below as opposite to the Athenians were on Epaminondas right wing. 

Tay éavtav: éavrey is genitive dependent on ray: cp. vii. 
1. 13 rap éxeivwy Sovray, 

dé Tod edwripov: cp. § 22; this is the only indication Xenophon 
gives of the disposition of the wings. 

Thy... ovpBornv. Here, as in general, after he has described 
with some minuteness the disposition of the troops previous to the 
engagement, Xenophon has little to say about the course of the 
battle, and it is impossible to supply his omissions from Diodorus’ 
rhetorical narrative based, as it probably is, upon Ephorus. For 
Polybius (xii. 25) singles out Ephorus’ description of this battle as 
‘extremely incorrect and absurd, arguing great ignorance both of 
the ground where it was fought and of the possible movements of 
the armies’: cp. Grote, x. 104. 

i mpooéBadev: on the enemy’s right, where the Mantineans and 
Lacedaemonians were posted: cp. § 22. 

§ 25. exeivos éreoev: the honour of striking the blow was claimed 
by more than one warrior; cp. Paus. viii. 11. 4 "Emapevavdav dé 
droOaveiy Mavtivets pev ind Maxatpiovcs Martiwéws aciv dvdpéds* 
dcaitas bé kai Aakedatpdrtoe Serapridtny Aéyovow eivat roy dmoxreivavra 
"Enapetvavday, rievrat d€ Maxatpiwva dvopa xa obrot to avdpi. 6 dé 
*AOnvaiwy exer Adyos, épodoyodae 8€ ait Kai OnBaior, rpwOjvat rdv 
*Emapeivavdav ind Tpvhdov (Xenophon’s son). Plutarch (Ages. 35) 
ascribes the death-blow to a Lacedaemonian Anticrates, whose 
descendants the Spartans honoured under the name of Mayatpiwves, 
@s paxalpg marigavros. Pausanias (I.c.) goes on to describe the death 
of Epaminondas: as 8€ érérpwro 6 "Emapewavdas, éxkopitovow ere 
(avra ek tijs mapatdgews airdv, 6 b€ réws pév Thy xeipa Cxwv emt ro 
Tpavpart eradaimaper kal és tovs payopevous adedpa, dmdGev Sé dméBderrev 
és abrovs dyspatov Skomppy of émetra, NaBdvros bé tcov Tov ayHvos mépas, 
ora THY xeipa dnéoxev dd TOU Tpavparos, kal adrov abevra thy Yuxny 
Eapay #0a ohiaw éyévero 4 cupBorH: cp. Paus. ix. 15. 5, 6. 
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a’rois ...avrois: datives of theagent: cp. Oec. 2.14 drropetyetv 
pot meipa; Mem. ii. 10. 1 dy tis wot dmodpa. 

dtéregov, i.e. slipped away through the broken ranks of the 
enemy. : 

emi rod edovipov. If the disposition of the forces be correctly 
described in § 24, the cavalry interspersed with the dyurmo. must 
have left them behind, and then the dpemrmo: and weAracrai must 
have wheeled to the left against the centre of the enemy; this 
seems to be implied in ddixovro emt rot cbwvtpov. 

§ 26. dmdons ris ‘EAAdSos: cp. Diod. xv. 86 oddérore yap ‘EMAjvar 
mpos “EAAnvas dywriCopévoy otre mAROos dvdpav toaovro maperakato 
otf Hyepdves dEtodoyarepot Tots a£topaow obre dvdpes Suvatarepor rais 
év rois Kwdvvors avdpayadiats. 

dvriteraypevey, SC. drdvtwv tov ENAqver. 
vexpovs : the numbers of the slain are not recorded. 

§ 27. otre xopa... whéov €xorres: this is rather an exaggeration : 

Messenia and Megalopolis at least benefited: cp. next note. 

dxptoia kai tapayn: cp. Dem. xviii. 18 &eed 4 Tedomdvynoos 
daca dterorhxer Kal ov6? of proodvres AakeSaipoviovs odtas trxvoy dor 
dvedety adrovs, ov6 of mpdrepov dv exeivwy dpxovtes Kuptor Tey modcwv 
foav, GdAd Tis HY Axperos kal mapa TovToIs Kal mapa Tois GAdows Eraotw 
épts kat rapayy. After the battle a general peace was concluded, in 
which the Messenians were al!owed to share as a separate state. 
On this account the Spartans refused to consent to it cat pdvoe rav 
‘EAX,var Smipxov éxomovdor, Diod. xv. 89: cp. Polyb. iv. 23; Plut. 
Ages. 35. 

énolt... ypapécbw: cp. De re Equest. 10. 17 kal raira pév 67... 
péxpe Tovrea ipiv yeypipbo, and ibid. 12. 14 «ai raira pev dy... 
yeypape jpiv. 
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§1. NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF CYZICUS. 


éredy 8 éyyts, x.r.d. Diodorus (xiii. 48-51) gives a much fuller 
and more rhetorical account of the battle, and conceives it quite 
differently. Plutarch (Alc. 28) seems to follow Xenophon in the 
main, but to add details from the same source as Diodorus, i.e. 
probably Ephorus and Theopompus. 

According to Diodorus, the several divisions of the Athenian 
fleet united at Cardia, and then sailed up the Hellespont to 
Proconnesus, taking care to pass Abydos by night, that the 
increase in their numbers might not be noticed by the enemy. 
Mindarus, with the help of Pharnabazus, had just taken Cyzicus 
by storm. Next day the Athenians disembarked their soldiers, 
under Chares, close to the Cyzicene territory, and with their fleet 
in three divisions, under Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, and Theramenes, 
sailed against the enemy at Cyzicus. Alcibiades went ahead in 
order tO mpoxadéoacGat tots modepiovs, the other two generals 
aiming to surround them and cut them off from the city. Mindarus 
saw only Alcibiades’ ships, and, despising their numbers, sailed out 
to meet them; whereupon Alcibiades by pretending flight drew 
him roppwrépw ris 7d\ews, till suddenly he faced about, and Thera- 
menes and Thrasybulus, seeing his signal, sailed towards the city 
and cut off the Peloponnesians. Mindarus, now seeing the whole 
Athenian fleet (nothing is said about any mist), fled to shore 
at Cleri, where Pharnabazus was encamped. Alcibiades hotly 
pursued him, sunk some of his ships, took others, and tried to 
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drag others off the beach. The Peloponnesian land forces and the 
troops of Pharnabazus now came to the assistance of Mindarus, 
whereupon Thrasybulus disembarked his marines and sent word 
to Theramenes to bring up the soldiers under Chares. Meanwhile 
Mindarus, supported by the mercenaries of Pharnabazus and also 
by Clearchus, firmly stood his ground. When however Thera- 
menes arrived with the reinforcements and joined Thrasybulus, 
first the mercenaries broke the line and fled, and then Clearchus 
was obliged to retire. Theramenes and his troops now went off to 
the help of Alcibiades. Mindarus was thus obliged to divide his 
forces: one division he sent to oppose Theramenes, while he 
himself at the head of the other made a brave resistance against 
Alcibiades, until after many heroic exploits he was himself slain. 
His death was the signal for a general flight among the Pelopon- 
nesians; but the Athenians were unable to pursue them far, 
because their retreat was covered by Pharnabazus, who now 
arrived on the scene. 

According to Plutarch, Alcibiades, on arriving in the Athenian 
camp, hearing that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were in Cyzicus, 
determined to fight, and exhorted his troops accordingly. Then 
he sailed with the whole fleet to Proconnesus, where he ordered 
evrés mepiBdddew Ta AenTa mAola, that no news of his intended 
attack might reach the enemy, his precaution being much aided 
by a great thunderstorm and thick mist. Then the whole fleet 
set sail, and when the mist gradually lifted, Alcibiades saw the 
Peloponnesian fleet mpd rod Atpévos réy Kufixgvav. Thereupon he 
ordered the other generals to keep behind out of sight, while 
he himself, sailing on in front with forty ships, mpovxadeiro rovs 
modepiovs. The Peloponnesians, despising his small numbers, 
sailed to meet him, and at once joined battle; but when the rest 
of the Athenian fleet came up, they turned and fled. At this 
juncture Alcibiades, Scexmevoas with twenty of his fastest vessels, 
made for the shore, disembarked, and slew many of the enemy, 
as they fled from their ships. Mindarus (who is not mentioned as 
being on board the Peloponnesian fleet at all) and Pharnabazus 
now came up to the rescue, but in vain: for Alcibiades quickly 
slew Mindarus and put Pharnabazus to flight. 
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§2. POLITICAL HISTORY OF ATHENS, 
411-404 B.C. 


411-410 B.C. After the expulsion of the Four Hundred in the 
spring of 411 B.C. the Athenian constitution, remodelled? chiefly 
through the influence of Theramenes, became a modified 
democracy, which Thucydides? declares to have been the best 
government that the Athenians ever enjoyed within his memory. 
The two leading features ® were the abolition of all paid offices of 
whatever kind, and the limitation of the full citizenship to such 
Athenians as could furnish themselves with arms at their own 
expense. It was thus the nearest approach that we read of in 
Greek history to Aristotle’s ideal woActeia *, or model democracy, 
being based chiefly on the middle class, and combining in itself the 
best elements of oligarchy and democracy. 

But though this constitution had already received ® the approval 
of Alcibiades, and the Assembly persuaded by Theramenes * had 
actually passed a decree for his recall, the breach still remained 
open between the Athenians in the cityand the Athenians on board 
the fleet. The latter could not have been less than 10,000 in 
number, and had just unmistakeably shown their democratical zeal 
in suppressing the simultaneous conspiracy of the oligarchical 
party in their midst’: in fact, it was not until the return of Alci- 
biades four years later, in 407, that this breach was finally healed. 
Till then the city and the fleet were almost as much separated as 
two independent states; the city annually elected the usual number 
of ten generals; the fleet still retained at its head Alcibiades, 
Thrasybulus, Thrasyllus, and apparently the other generals whom 
they had chosen at the time of the revolution®. Theramenes and 
Thrasyllus alone acted as a sort of go-betweens: for the former, 
being sent out ° by the city in 410 to try to prevent the Boeotians 


' Diod. xiii. 38, 42. It is a most shadowy conjecture to suppose that 
the paper constitution described in Arist. 'A@. moA. 30, 31, was the work 
of Theramenes, or was ever put into force: cp. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. ii. 71. 


2 viii. 97. 3 Cp. ’A9. mod. 33. 1. 
* Ar. Pol. iv. 8. 33 A@, moA. 33. 2. 5 Thue. viii. 86, 97. 
® Diod. xiii 38. 7 Thuc. viii. 75, 76. 8 Thue. viii. 76. 


* Diod. xiii 47. 
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and Euboeans from building a dam across the Euripus, and failing 
in that object, finally joined Alcibiades at the Hellespont, and did 
not return to Athens till three years afterwards: while the latter, 
after the victory at Abydos in the autumn of 411, was despatched 
to Athens for reinforcements. 

When at last these two divisions of the Athenian people again 
united, the union was due on the one side to a return at Athens, 
more or less complete and certainly rapid, to the old extreme form 
of democracy, and on the other to the extraordinary successes of 
the vaurixds 8xdos under the command of Alcibiades. It is these 
changes and their connexion with each other that must now be traced. 

At the same time that the Four Hundred had been deposed, 
Thucydides tells us', a board of Nomothetae had been appointed 
with the object of adapting the old Solonian laws to the new con- 
stitution?. Four months were assigned them for their work. But 
it would appear that nothing was really done: for six years after- 
wad Nicomachus, one of their number and called dvaypageds trav 
vopwv ®, had not yet sent in an account of his office, and c. 399 B.C. 
he was accused of having taken. bribes to alter illegally and other- 
wise tamper with the special laws assigned to him for revision *. 
Thus the new constitution was never really put upon a permanent 
legal footing, and party feeling, which had shown itself in the 
condemnation of the most extreme of the oligarchical leaders, like 
Antiphon and Archeptolemus, was still too much excited to allow 
things to remain long® as they were. In the early autumn of 
411 B.c.® the Athenians at home had been greatly encouraged by 
the news of their partial success at Cynossema. In the winter 
the general Thrasyllus, who had been one of the democratical 
leaders at Samos, had arrived at Athens with the tidings of a fresh 
victory at Abydos, and with a request for reinforcements for the 
fleet. And in the spring of 410 B.C. Alcibiades totally annihilated 
the Peloponnesian fleet under Mindarus at Cyzicus. The com- 
pleteness of his victory was vividly confirmed by the despatch 
written by Hippocrates, Mindarus’ secretary, to the Spartan 


1 viii. 97. 2 Cp. Andocides, i. 83. 

3 Lysias, xxx. 2, II, 28. * Cp. Lysias, 1. fon 

3 Cp. "a0, mod. 34. 7 rodrous (the 5,000) péy ofy apeirero Ty mohureiuy 6 
Sijpos bea Taxovs. 8 Thue. viii. 106. 
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government for immediate help, which was accidentally captured 
and brought to Athens. 

410-409 B.C. Once more the democratical party became active and 
powerful under the leadership of Cleophon the demagogue. Thus 
when the Spartans}, in dismay at their defeat, sent Endius at the 
head of an embassy to offer as terms of peace, that both parties 
should accept the sta¢us guo, that the Peloponnesians would with- 
draw their garrison from Decelea, if the Athenians would withdraw 
theirs from Pylos, and that an exchange of prisoners should be 
arranged, the Assembly, notwithstanding the efforts of the émtetké- 
oraror, voted their rejection on the motion of Cleophon. More- 
over it must be remembered that, whatever the Athenians at home 
might wish or decide, it was undoubtedly at the moment Alcibiades’ 
interest to continue the war. ‘The Athenians,’ says Diodorus, 
‘excited by their recent good fortune, thought that with their 
forces under the leadership of Alcibiades they would soon recover 
their old supremacy.’ 

Nor were their hopes entirely unfounded; for the victory at 
Cyzicus meant much more than the annihilation of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet. It meant relief from the financial distress which had 
prevailed at Athens ever since the Sicilian disaster, and more 
especially since the loss of Euboea. Immediately after the battle 
Alcibiades set up a custom house on the Bosporus to exact toll 
from all passing ships; once again some of the Hellespontine and 
Thracian cities began to pay tribute; and once again the corn 
ships sailed as of old into Piraeus*. Money had been the basis of 
the Periclean democracy, and now money opened the way for a 
return to it. The fleet at the Hellespont maintained itself by 
marauding expeditions, and cost the home government nothing. 
Thus it was found possible to vote as much as twenty-three talents 
towards the expenses of certain sacrifices and festivals and of the 
diwBedia ®, which was now at the proposal of Cleophon’? first dis- 
tributed among the poorer citizens to relieve the distress caused 
by the war, and which seems to have been the first of the 
distributions of public money to be restored. As the revenue 
continued to improve, the old system of payment for all offices 

? Diod. xiii 52, 53; Philoch, fr. 117. 7 i, 1. 35. 

3 CIA. i, 188; i. 7. 2 note. * "AO, mod, 28, 
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little by little came once more into force, though the several dates 
of its reinstitution cannot be ascertained. Aristophanes in the 
Frogs‘, which was exhibited in 405 B.c., complains of the huge 
sums swallowed up by the Sixaorikds piodds, Showing that by that 
time the change was complete. 

There is equal difficulty in tracing the steps whereby the restric- 
tions on citizenship, imposed after the dissolution of the Four 
Hundred, were gradually removed. Payment for public services 
evidently meant the readmission of the poorer citizens to the full 
discharge of all civic duties. But the means whereby this was 
brought about are unknown. All we can say is that Xenophon 
describes the Athenians as meeting for the trial of the generals 
after Arginusae in 406 B.C., mdvras xara guaAds, as if by that time 
none were excluded from the Assembly. 

One constitutional change can however be referred with certainty 
to this year on the authority of the historian Philochorus% The 
members of the old Council of Five Hundred, which it appears had 
already been restored °, henceforward were to sit like the dicasts, 
in ten divisions denoted by the first ten letters of the alphabet. 
The reason of this measure is not stated, but in all probability it 
was directed against the members of the oligarchical clubs *, who 
were wont to sit together, and thus by their united action to acquire 
an influence totally disproportionate to their numbers ®. Gilbert ® 
has ingeniously conjectured that these democratical changes were 
carried through by a board of ovyypadeis, on the ground that 
Demophantus, the proposer of a decree of which more will be said 
hereafter, ovvéypawev, and not, as usual, efrev ; and that an inscrip- 
tion’ of this year mentions ovyypadeis, though it does not explain 
the nature of their office; and further that on the analogy of 
Thucydides (viii. 67), when Pisander proposed to appoint ten 
Evyypadeis abroxpdropes, and of Xenophon (Hell. ii. 3. 2), when the 
Thirty were chosen, of rovs rarpious vdpous ovyypayyovot, it may very 
well be argued that they were extraordinary magistrates chosen to 
draw up a new constitution, and this time ina democratical direction. 

1 141 sq.; 1466 sq. ? Philoch. fr. 119. 5 Cp. Andoc. i. 96. 

4 Cp. Thue. viii. 66; and esp. vi. 13. 

5 A practice set on foot by Thucydides, son of Melesias; see Plut. 


Pericles c. 11. 
® Beitr. z. inn. Gesch. Athens, p. 341 sqq. 7 CIA. i. 58. 
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Two documents of this year illustrate still farther the growing 
power of the democrats. The first is the above-mentioned 
Psephism of Demophantus, preserved in Andocides’ speech on the 
Mysteries 1, which decreed that all Athenians, both in the city and 
in the fleet, should swear to hold as a public enemy, who might 
lawfully be put to death, any one who should attempt to overthrow 
the democracy, or who should hold any office after the democracy 
had been overthrown. This oath was to be taken just before the 
Great Dionysia in the spring of 409 B.C. and finds its parallel in 
the oath sworn to by the Athenian democrats at Samos in 411 B.C.? 
The second is a psephism proposed by Erasinides °, who was after- 
wards one of the generals at the battle of Arginusae, that Thrasy- 
bulus ‘, one of the assassins of the oligarch Phrynichus, should be 
rewarded with a golden crown and the gift of citizenship, and that 
a proclamation to that effect should be made at the same Dionysia. 
Moreover at the same time the prosecutions against those impli- 
cated in the conspiracy of the Four Hundred, which had been 
suffered to lapse after the punishment of the worst offenders, seem 
to have been revived, and to have gone on with more or less 
vigour until the Amnesty of Patroclides in 405 B.c. Not only 
were individuals attacked, but whole classes, like the soldiers who 
had supported the Four Hundred, were punished with partial dis- 
franchisement®, so that e.g. it was made unlawful for them to 
speak in the Assembly, or to become members of the Council. 
Lysias” says that it was these prosecutions that ruined the demo- 
cracy; for that numerous sycophants accused innocent persons 
for the sake of their wealth, while they left the guilty untouched, if 
only they were sufficiently bribed. 

Meanwhile Alcibiades had pursued a career of unbroken success 
on the Hellespont and Bosporus. In the winter of 409-408 he 
had been joined by Thrasyllus at the Hellespont with a consider- 
able reinforcement from Athens, and the two generals combined 
to defeat the satrap Pharnabazus, first at Abydos, and then 

} Andoc. i. 96 ff. Gilbert, Gesch. Ath. p. 344, proves against Droysen 
and Herbert that this decree belongs to the period after the Dissolution 
of the Four Hundred, and not to that after the expulsion of the Thirty. 
Cp. Grote, vii. 321. 

? Thue. viii. 75. > CIA. i. 59. * Cf. Thuc viii. ga. 

> Andoc. i. 75 f. ® Or. xxv. 14, 15. 
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408-407 at Chalcedon, after which he was reduced to come to terms 
and to submit to see Chalcedon once more pay tribute to Athens. 
These successes were followed by the capture of Selymbria and 
Byzantium. On the other side the Athenians had indeed to set the 
loss of Pylos in Messenia, and of Nisaea, the port of Megara— 
losses serious in themselves, but with little effect upon the revenue. 
Anytus, the demagogue, who had been despatched to relieve the 
former place was, on his return, accused of treachery, and only 
escaped, it was said, by bribing his judges. In the autumn of 
408 B.C., therefore, Athens had regained the whole of the Thracian 
and Hellespontine provinces of her old empire, besides many of 
the islands in the northem Aegean. The Peloponnesian fleet had 
been annihilated. Pharnabazus, who had so long and so ably sup- 
ported the Spartan cause, had been forced to consent to an armi- 
stice, and to promise a safe escort for an Athenian embassy to the 
Persian king. And all this had been mainly due to the courage 
and capacity of a single man, and him an exile; for Alcibiades had 
never availed himself of the permission to return home granted him 
in 411 B.C.2. So far indeed he had acted almost as a sovereign 
prince. Much still however remained to be done: Euboea and 
most of Ionia were still in open revolt. Before attempting their 
reconquest, Alcibiades seems now to have felt that a return to 
Athens was necessary for him, if ever there was to be a complete 
reunion between the city and the army. In the spring of 407-406, 
therefore, he sailed with all his ships to Samos: thence he 
despatched his friends and colleagues Thrasyllus and Theramenes 
to Piraeus with all the spoils of war and captured vessels and 
a crowd of prisoners® to prepare the way for his reception, while 
he himself sailed with the remainder of the fleet to Caria, to 
collect still more money. The Athenians at home were by this 
time just as ready on their side to welcome him, and even before 
the arrival of Thrasyllus and Theramenes had chosen among the 


1 Arist. "AO. oA. 27. 5; Diod. xiii. 64, 65. 2 Thue, viii. 97. 
3 Diod. xiii, 68. Gilbert (Beitr. 36r) refers to this year a newly 
discovered fragment of Androtion, recording a Spartan embassy to 
. Athens in the archonship of Euctemon, 408-407, to negotiate the ransom 
of Lacedaemonian prisoners. But the text is too doubtful to base much 
argument upon it. 
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generals for the following year, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, and 
Conon. The news of his election reached Alcibiades at Gythium 
in Laconia, whither he had sailed from Caria, and he at once set 
out for Piraeus, which he entered on the day of the Plynteria 
(June), when the shrine of the goddess Athena was covered with 
a veil. Arrived in the harbour, even now he hesitated to land, so 
suspicious was he of the real feelings of the people towards him; 
and it was not until he had seen Euryptolemus and other relatives 
among the crowd that had assembled to meet him, that he 
ventured to set foot on shore. Then his partisans closed round 
him so as to form a sort of body-guard, and escorted him in their 
midst in triumphal procession from Piraeus to Athens. 

In the city opinion was still much divided: some said that he 
had been the victim of the intrigues of his enemies, who had 
plotted against him and procured his exile in order to make room 
for their own ambitious schemes; others maintained that he had 
been the real cause of all the Athenian misfortunes in the past, and 
would be just as dangerous in the future. 

But for the moment Alcibiades with his marvellous personality 
carried all before him. The effect of his speeches in his own 
defence before the Council and Assembly? was such that none 
dared raise a voice against him. It was at once decreed that 
the column set up to record his condemnation in 415 B.C. should 
be cast into the sea, that his goods should be restored to him, and 
that the curse which the Eumolpidae had pronounced against him 
should be recalled. He himself was proclaimed orparnyis airo- 
xpatwp by sea and land, as the only man able to restore Athens 
to her former power, The rich hoped to find in him a strong 
opponent to the ever-increasing encroachments of the extreme 
democrats. The poor saw in him a champion who would relieve 
them of their poverty, and whom they would be glad to support, 
even though he should assume to himself the rights of sovereign 
power and make himself tyrant of Athens*, For the moment his 
enemies were silenced, although they continued, as events soon 
showed, as active as ‘ever in their intrigues against him. The 
ag seem to have been especially bitter, so completely 


‘i. 4. 13-17. 2 Diod. xiii. 69. 
* Plut. Ale. 35; Diod. xiii. 69: cp. Thuc. vi. 15. 
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were they overshadowed in the eyes of the people by their new 
rival for popular favour. 

It was ominous too that Theodorus the high priest, in removing 
the old curse, had said! that for his part he had never denounced 
any curse against him, if he had done no injury to the common- 
wealth: while many of the pious and superstitious noted with 
foreboding that Alcibiades had landed on the Plynteria, the 
unluckiest day in the whole year. 

Meanwhile Alcibiades was occupied in fitting out a new fleet of 
1oo vessels with the money that he had himself brought into the 
treasury. He chose Adimantus and Aristocrates, apparently out 
of the already elected generals for the year, to be his colleagues in 
the command *. But before he sailed, hoping once for all to quiet 
the religious fears of the Athenians, as well as to assure them of 
his military prowess, he escorted with all his forces the annual 
procession along the Sacred Way to Eleusis, which ever since the 
fortification of Decelea by the Peloponnesians had been obliged 
to go by sea, King Agis now venturing to offer no opposition. 

At last in September all was ready for his departure, for which none 
were more eager than his enemies; some, according to Plutarch, 
because they feared that he would soon make himself tyrant ; 
others, we may certainly suppose, because they wanted a clear field 
left them in which to prosecute their own schemes. 

But during the four months that Alcibiades had stayed in 
Athens, an entire change had come over the aspect of affairs in 
Asia. The able and energetic Lysander had succeeded the 
incapable Cratesippidas as admiral of the Spartan fleet; and 
Cyrus, the younger son of King Darius, had taken the place of the 
vacillating Tissaphernes as Satrap of Sardis, and had announced 
his intention of supporting the Peloponnesians with money and by 
all means in his power, even persuading Pharnabazus, notwith- 
standing his solemn promises, to hinder the Athenian envoys from 
proceeding to the Persian court *. 

Events soon proved the wisdom of Alcibiades’ enemies in 
hastening his departure. His attack on the little island of Andros 
was only partially successful. Arrived at Samos, he tried in vain 


1 Plut. Alc. 33. 2 Xen. Hell. i. 4. 22; Diod. xiii. 69. Si. 4.7 
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to draw Lysander out of the harbour at Ephesus to a general 
engagement. His overtures to Cyrus through the mouthpiece of 
Tissaphernes were rejected with scorn. Money and supplies soon 
ran short, and he was obliged to scour the neighbouring coasts on 
marauding expeditions, making in his requisitions, it would seem, 
but little distinction between friend and foe. To crown all, his 
lieutenant Antiochus, in defiance of his strict orders, ventured on 
a general engagement during his absence at Phocaea, and suffered 
a defeat at Notium; and do what he could, Alcibiades could not 
induce Lysander to give him an opportunity for revenge. Disap- 
pointed in their unreasonable expectations of a speedy conquest of 
Chios and even of all lonia, the Athenians both at home and on 
board the fleet were now as vehement in their denunciations of 
Alcibiades as but shortly before they had been in his praises. All 
complaints against his conduct were eagerly listened to; and when 
Thrasybulus, the son of Thrason (not to be confused with the more 
famous Thrasybulus, the general), returned from the camp to 
Athens!, and accused him of maladministration, of treasonable 
intrigues with Persia and the Peloponnesians, and of building forts 
of his own, like a sovereign prince, in Thrace’, the people at once 
suspended Alcibiades from his command, ordered his colleague 
Conon to take his place, and in the annual elections, which 
happened to occur just at the same time, chose ten new generals, 
among whom Alcibiades was no longer one*, Alcibiades himself, 
finding that he was equally unpopular with his own troops, did not 
wait to hear the result of the accusations against him at home, but 
retired to his forts in the Thracian Chersonese. 

406-405 B.C. At this juncture democrats of all shades seem to 
have combined to support the constitution, if we may judge from the 
list of the new generals: for among them Thrasyllus, Leon, and 
Diomedon had all taken a prominent part in the counter move- 
ment against the oligarchs at Samos, in 411 B.C.4: Erasinides? 


' Gilbert refers a statement of Himerius (ap. Phot. Bibl. 377) to this 
affair: KAcop@v ’AduiBicdnv éypdpero, and sees in it a formal ypag) 
mpodocias. Cobet refers it to the year 415 B.C. 

2 Diod. xiii. 73; Plut. Ale. 36. 

3 Plut. Lys. 5; Nep. Alc. 7; Just. v. 5. 4; Lysias xiv 38. 

4 Thuc. viii. 73. ® CIA. i. 59. 
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had proposed the decree to crown the assassin of Phrynichus the 
oligarch; Pericles was the’son of the great Pericles and Aspasia ; 
while Conon seems rather to have succeeded Nicias in the leader- 
ship of the more moderate party. The year was one of great 
financial distress, due to the difficulty of maintaining Conon’s large 
fleet of 100 vessels, and to the Peloponnesians under the admiral 
Callicratidas once more taking the offensive by sea, and so cutting 
off the sources of Athenian revenue. To meet the deficiency all 
the gold in the Acropolis was coined into money‘. Still, when the 
news reached Athens that Conon with all his fleet was blockaded 
at Mytilene, within thirty days the Athenians fitted out a fleet of 
110 vessels, making? all the inhabitants of Attica, rich and poor, 
slave and free, serve alike on board. About August, 406, the two 
fleets met off the islands of Arginusae, and the Athenians under 
the command of eight of their ten generals gained a complete 
victory over the Peloponnesians, Callicratidas himself perishing in 
the fight. In the ordinary course of things such a victory would 
have sufficed to ensure for some time the political power of the 
successful generals. But unfortunately in the moment of victory 
the generals had neglected both to rescue the survivors clinging to 
the wrecks of the vessels which had been disabled in the battle, 
and to bury the corpses of the dead. The news of this neglect 
excited great indignation among the Athenians at home. A sum- 
mons was immediately issued for their recall. Thereupon two of 
their number retired into voluntary exile: the remaining six 
returned to Athens, were hastily condemned almost without any 
form of trial, and all alike executed (November 406). 

Although there seems to be no evidence for supposing the con- 
demnation of the generals to have been due to an oligarchical 
conspiracy, its effect, no doubt, was to produce chaos once more 
among the political parties at Athens. The democrats still clung 
to their old war policy; and Cleophon was again successful in 
procuring the rejection of a peace which the Lacedaemonians 
offered about this time on the same terms as before $—a fact which 


1 Aristoph. Frogs 720; Philoch. Frag. 120; CIA. i. 140. 
2 Diod. xiii. 97; Aristoph. Frogs 33, 693. 
3 Arist. AO. moA. 34. 1. 
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shows that the power of the demagogues was still as great as ever. 
Many, on the other hand, began to repent of their recent dismissal 
of Alcibiades, and even to advocate his immediate recall’. His 
friend Adimantus had been one of the two” generals elected to 
assist Conon. The financial distress was greater than ever, and 
to meet it an extraordinary board of magistrates, called Poristae’, 
seems to have been appointed to consider ways and means. 
The fleet at Samos, paralyzed by the proceedings taken against 
its late generals at Athens, never followed up the results of its 
victory, though now commanded by the skilful Conon; and was 
soon unable to support itself by marauding expeditions, being 
entirely occupied in watching the movements of the enemy’s 
fleet. For the Peloponnesians, after their disaster, had procured 
from the Spartan government the restoration of Lysander to the 
command ; and he in the spring of 405 had completely restored 
its efficiency, being backed up, as before, by Persian gold. 

It was probably about this time that the Athenians began to 
repent of their harsh treatment of the generals, who had won for 
them the victory of Arginusae: in the spring elections Thera- 
menes, who had taken the leading part in the prosecution, was 
rejected on the doxtacia after he had been actually chosen general, 
because he did not seem to be efvous ro wAyOer*; and at the same 
time complaints seem to have been brought before the Assembly 
against those individuals, especially Callixenus, who had deceived 
the people in the trial. The Assembly listened favourably to the 
complaints, and decreed that the persons accused should be bound 
over to stand their trial, but amid the internal confusions of the 
following year they all escaped. It is remarkable that Theramenes 
was not included in the accusation. 

It mattered little, however, what the Athenians at home did or 
did not do. The fate of Athens was settled once for all at the battle 
of Aegospotami (c. August 405), when Lysander, without the loss 

+ Aristoph. Frogs 1422, 1500 ff, 

* i, 7. 1. Beloch (Att. Pol. 313), relying on the words orparnyds 
’A@nvaiwy in Schol. Aristoph. Frogs 679, thinks that Cleophon was also 
elected general at this time. The evidence is of the slightest. 

5 Aristoph. Frogs 1505; cp. Gilbert, Gesch. Athens, p. 387; Beloch, 
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of a single ship of his own, captured the whole Athenian fleet}, 
The citizens were at first stunned by the news, reflecting that at 
last the misery that they had inflicted on less powerful states was 
about to return on their own heads”. But next day the Assembly 
met and resolved to block up two of the three harbours at Piraeus, 
and to prepare the city for a siege. Really little could be done: 
for the Athenians had no fleet, and the corn supply was entirely 
cut off now that the Hellespont, as well as Euboea, was lost, and 
the Peloponnesians still harried the country from Decelea. Many 
weeks, however, passed before the appearance of the dreaded 
Peloponnesian fleet. Lysander was employed in the interval in 
receiving the submission of the Athenian allies, and in sending all 
the Athenian citizens and cleruchs, whom he captured, back to 
Athens in order to increase the number of mouths to be fed on the 
ever diminishing supply of corn. At last in November he appeared 
and blockaded Piraeus at the same time that the two Spartan 
kings Agis and Pausanias advanced with the entire Peloponnesian 
forces close up to the city walls. Within the city, as a last despair- 
ing measure, the democrats carried a proposal made by Patroclides 
to grant an amnesty to all disfranchised citizens, more especially 
those who had suffered partial disfranchisement for the part they 
had taken in the Revolution of the Four Hundred *%. At the same 
time the full rights of Athenian citizenship* were conferred on their 
faithful allies, the Samians. The exiles however were not recalled, 
None the less the oligarchs, who saw that their day of power 
would soon and certainly come with the surrender of the city, seem 
at the time to have remained quiet. But the forces that the 
Athenians could muster, even with the citizens all thus united, were 
so obviously incapable of offering a successful resistance, that so 
early as December, when the corn supply had completely failed, 
envoys were sent to Agis with offers of peace on condition that the 
Athenians became allies of the Lacedaemonians, and retained 
Piraeus and the Long Walls. Agis referred the envoys to the 
ephors at Sparta, who alone, he said, had powers to conclude a 
treaty. But when they reached Sellasia on the Lacedaemonian 
1 Arist. ’AQ. 70a. 34. 2. 7 ii, 2. 3. 


3 Andoc. i. 73 ff.; Lys. xxv. 27; ii. 2. 11 and note. 
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frontier, the ephors, on hearing the terms they had to offer, sent 
them back with an injunction not to return until the Athenians had 
come to a better decision. It appears however from the sequel of 
Xenophon’s narrative* that they were at the same time informed 
that a peace might be concluded if the Athenians would consent to 
the demolition of ten stadia of their Long Walls. For when on 
their return the envoys announced before the Council the result of 
their mission, Archestratus was arrested for proposing submission 
to this condition, and at the same time Cleophon carried a decree 
in the Assembly forbidding any such proposal for the future on pain 
of death ?. 

At this crisis Theramenes came forward and promised that, if 
the people would send him to Lysander, he would at least procure 
certain information as to whether in requiring the demolition of the 
Long Walls the Lacedaemonians meant the utter enslavement of 
Athens, or only a guarantee of Athenian good faith. Theramenes 
was accordingly despatched, but instead of returning at once with 
the necessary information, he stayed with Lysander for more than 
three months, waiting for the moment when the Athenians would 
be compelled by famine to accept any terms whatsoever. In the 
fourth month he returned, saying that he had been detained by 
Lysander, who had at last advised him to apply to the ephors, as 
they alone had power to conclude a peace. Meantime Cleophon 
had been put to death on a false charge of failure in his military 
duties °, brought against him by the oligarchical conspirators, who 
were once again secretly active: and now hunger silenced all 
further opposition. Theramenes therefore and nine others were 
chosen to go to Sparta as ambassadors with full powers. At Sellasia 
the ten new ambassadors were again stopped by the ephors ; but 
when they said that they were invested with full powers, they were 
invited to attend a conference of the Peloponnesian confederates at 
Sparta, which had been summoned to consider the fate of Athens. 
Here the Thebans and Corinthians advocated the total extirpation 
of the Athenian name; but the Lacedaemonians, guided, it would 
appear ‘, rather by motives of self-interest than the patriotic senti- 


1 ii, 2.14, 15. 2 Lysias xiii, 8; Aeschin. ii. 76. 
3 Lysias xiii. 15; cp. Xen. i. 7. 35 note. 
* Cp. ii. 2. 20 with ii. 3. 41. 
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ments which they openly professed, refused to allow a city, which 
had wrought so much for Greek freedom in the past, to be wiped 
out of the map of Greece, and decided to offer terms, far harder 
indeed than those offered four months earlier, but reasonable under 
the circumstances. The terms were to be that the Athenians 
should demolish their Long Walls and their arsenal at Piraeus, 
that they should resign all their foreign possessions, and confine 
themselves to their Attic territory, that they should readmit all 
their exiles, and become the allies of Sparta, recognizing the same 
friends and enemies and following her leadership by land and sea. 
The number of ships, which they were to be allowed to keep, was 
left to the discretion of Lysander’. 

The day after their return to Athens, Theramenes, as spokesman 
of the ambassadors, recited the Lacedaemonian conditions, and 
proposed their acceptance. Even nowa few, headed by Cleomenes, 
one of the younger demagogues, raised some opposition, but the 
prevailing distress was too great for any farther delay*. The peace 
was accepted, and on the 16th of Munychion (c. April) Lysander, 
coming from Samos, sailed into Piraeus along with many of the 
Athenian exiles. All the ships left in the dockyards were handed 
over to him, save twelve, which he permitted the Athenians to 
retain. Then his troops occupied the fortifications, and began the 
destruction of Piraeus and the Long Walls. 

Thus ended the Peloponnesian War almost exactly twenty-seven 
years after its first outbreak in April 431 B.C. 


§3. THE TRIAL OF THE GENERALS AFTER 
ARGINUSAE. 


For this incident in Athenian history Xenophon, as being himself 
contemporary with the event, is undoubtedly the chief and the best 
authority. His account seems to be a simple and impartial state- 
ment of the facts of the trial, and the points of obscurity are. appa- 
rently due, not to any wilful perversions, but to omissions as to 


1 ij, 2. 20; Diod. xiii, 107; Plut. Lys. 14; Arist. ’A@. oA. 34. 3. 
2 Cp. Lysias xiii. 13. 
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questions of fact and of law, which it is difficult to supplement from 
any other sources. Diodorus (flor. 15 B.C.) gives only a meagre 
narrative of the trial, based on Theopompus (flor. 333 B.C.), and 
evidently here, as in other passages, holds a brief in favour of 
Theramenes, though he condemns the treatment of the generals. 
Aristophanes’ Frogs, exhibited in the year 405 B.C., shows us 
somewhat of the prevailing feeling at the time in Athens, and more 
especially as to the part played by Theramenes, which would seem 
to have incurred the general displeasure of the people. Plato 
(Apol. 32 b) and Xenophon (Mem. i. 1. 18; iv. 4. 2) more fully 
describe the bold resistance offered by Socrates to the unconsti- 
tutional demands of the Assembly. It may therefore be gathered 
that the whole literary opinion of the day strongly disapproved the 
condemnation of the generals. 

In his own narrative (i. 6) Xenophon gives a very brief summary 
of events. In the battle at Arginusae the Athenians, he tells us, 
lost 25 ships, crews and all, except a few survivors, who made their 
way to shore. The generals in command had ordered the trier- 
archs Theramenes and Thrasybulus and some of the taxiarchs, 
with 47 ships, to rescue those still clinging to the wrecks, while 
they themselves sailed to Mytilene against Eteonicus. But a great 
storm’ arose and prevented the rescue, and also, it would seem, 
their own passage across to Mytilene. Euryptolemus, however, in 
the course of his speech * adds several details. Immediately after 
the battle, he says, the Athenian fleet returned to the Arginusae 
islands, and there the generals held a council of war. Diomedon 
wished to rescue the survivors on the wrecks, Erasinides to sail at 
once against the enemy: but Thrasyllus pointed out that both 


1 Grote (vii. 430) points out that immediately after the battle the Pelo- 
ponnesian despatch boat brought the news of Callicratidas’ defeat to 
Eteonicus at Mytilene, apparently without any difficulty, although its 
course was NW.; and that afterwards the storm was not sufficient to 
stop the same boat from sailing out of the harbour and in again once 
more, nor yet to prevent Eteonicus’ fleet from sailing SW. to Chios: in 
fact the wind was ovpios, which means not ‘fair,’ but ‘favourable’: 
though it is true that Conon at the same time thought it more prudent to 
wait till the wind was evdtairepos before he started in pursuit. Probably 
therefore it blew a strong gale from the N. or NE. Cp. Theramenes’ 
speech (ii. 3. 35) and Diodorus (xiii, 100). 

2 i,q. 19, 29. 
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objects might be effected by leaving 47 ships under the command 
of the trierarchs, Theramenes and Thrasybulus, and of other sub- 
ordinate officers, to look after the 12 disabled vessels [13 of 
them must therefore have sunk in the interval, cp. i. 6. 34], while 
they themselves sailed with the rest of the fleet against Eteonicus 
at Mytilene. They accordingly tried, he adds, to sail (§ 31, érAcor), 
but the storm prevented the rescue. Diodorus (xiii. 100) here 
makes an important addition : the sailors of the 47 ships refused to 
work Sid re ray éx ris waxns KakomdOeay kal bid rd péyedos Tdv Kupdrav, 
the general result being that the men clinging to the sinking ships 
were left to perish. 

Afterwards the generals met together to draw up a despatch to 
the Athenian Council and people?. Six of them wished to mention 
in it the orders given to Theramenes and Thrasybulus; but 
Pericles and Diomedon out of kindness to the trierarchs per- 
suaded their colleagues to omit it. Accordingly in the despatch 
they merely wrote that the storm had prevented all rescue ?. 

Xenophon * goes on to relate that the Athenians at home, as 
soon as they heard the news, deprived all the generals of their 
command except Conon, and that they chose to be his colleagues 
Adimantus and Philocles. Diodorus states in addition that they 
summoned the generals home with all speed to stand their trial. 
Thereupon of the eight that had fought at Arginusae two, Proto- 
machus and Aristogenes, retired into voluntary exile: the other 
six returned to Athens. Among the latter Erasinides was accused 
immediately on his arrival before a dtxaornpiov (probably on a 
ypapi Kromjs Sypooiwy xpnuirev) by Archedemus, who was at that 
time mpoordrns rod Sypov, other charges being made at the same 
time against his generalship. The result of the trial was apparently 

1 i,q. 17. 

2 Diodorus (xiii. ror) gives quite a contradictory account of the 
despatch : he makes out that Theramenes and Thrasybulus had already 
returned to Athens before that the generals, suspicious that they might 
intrigue against them in the city, addressed a letter mpds rév dipor to 
explain that they had given orders to the trierarchs, Grote’s attempt 
(wii, 429) to reconcile the two by supposing that Diodorus has con- 
fused a private letter addressed by the generals to their friends at 
Athens with the public despatch mentioned by Xenophon, is a mere 


subterfuge. 
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that a fine was imposed upon him and imprisonment until he 
should pay it. 

Afterwards the generals jointly made a statement before the 
Council as to the battle and the severity of the storm, of which 
Xenophon unfortunately does not give the details. Possibly it 
may have been the same as the defence that they afterwards made 
before the Assembly, that they had indeed given orders to Thera- 
menes and Thrasybulus to rescue the shipwrecked crews, but that 
the violence of the storm had rendered all rescue impossible. 
This hypothesis would account for Theramenes saying at the first 
meeting of the Assembly that in their despatch they blamed no 
one but the storm, and some two years afterwards maintaining in 
his defence against the accusations of Critias’ that the generals 
had begun to accuse him first, so that he had acted, as indeed 
Critias had asserted, only in self-defence. Such too seems to have 
been the prevailing opinion as to his conduct at the time, if we 
may believe Aristophanes?; and Diodorus’ account leaves much 
the same impression. On the other hand it is almost as easy to 
suppose that Theramenes, being 2% extremizs, devised this defence, 
which, such as it is, seems excessively lame, on the spur of the 
moment, and that Diodorus invented his account of the trial to 
justify this subsequent defence. But, however this may be, on 
Timocrates’ proposal, the Council resolved to arrest the generals, 
and bring them before the Assembly. 

The question here arises, what particular form of judicial 
machinery was thus set in motion against the accused generals. 
It has been very generally assumed * that the accusation was an 
eigayyedia of the form which Harpocration® (s. v.) defines to be 
applicable émi dypocios ddixnpact peyiorors Kai dvaBodny py émid_exope- 
vows, kal ef)’ ols pyre dpyy Kabéornke pyre voor xeivrat Trois dpyover Ka’ 
obs eiod£ovow, aGdda mpds Tiy BovAny if Tov Shpov » mpaery Kutdoraccs 
ylyverat. In this case the ordinary procedure was (1) for the 
Council, if after the preliminary hearing the charge appeared to be 
beyond its own competence, to refer it either to a Heliastic court 
or, if the charge were very extraordinary, to the Assembly. Then 

1 ii. 3. 35. ? Cp. Frogs 533, 964- 
3 Cp. Schémann, De Comit. Athen., p. 206. 
* Cp. Arist. ’AO, moa, 8. 4; 43.4; 59.2; CIA.i. suppl. 27b, 
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(2) the Assembly when it met might either itself consider whether 
there was sufficient evidence against the accused for the charge to 
lie, or, if there could be no manner of doubt upon that point, 
simply to determine what should be the method of the trial. Now 
Xenophon’s narrative does to a certain extent support this theory: 
for Euryptolemus in his speech (§ 33) entreats the people not to 
convict the generals of mpodociay dyri ris advvapias, and it is well 
known that in cases of mpodooia the eloayyeAia was the ordinary 
form of procedure. Again in § 4 Theramenes maintains at the first 
meeting of the Assembly, that the generals Scxaiovs civar dd-yoy 
érocxetv: and in § 281 Euryptolemus urges the people not to 
deprive the accused of all opportunity of legal defence: so that both 
passages might be taken to imply that at its first meeting the 
Assembly merely gave the case the usual preliminary hearing. On 
the other hand it must be remembered that neither Xenophon nor 
Diodorus speak of the charge as an eioayyeAia, nor of the first 
meeting of the Assembly as summoned merely to consider the? 
justifiability of the accusation; that all the precise informa- 
tion we possess about this particular kind of procedure is 
subsequent to the vduos efgayyeArexds, the date of which is cer- 
tainly not earlier than the archonship of Euclides 403 B.C.; 
and that in this particular case the proceedings were irregular 
throughout. 

There is indeed an obvious reason why Timocrates should have 
proposed in the Council that the generals should be brought before 
the Assembly rather than before an ordinary Heliastic court: for 
Theramenes and his party would evidently expect to be able to 
work with much more effect upon the feelings of the Assembly, 
made up, as it was at this time, of the old, the young, and the 
infirm (the large majority of the able-bodied citizens being still on 


* Cp. §§ 5, 23+ 

2 § 7 may very well be taken to imply that this meeting was merely 
preliminary, for (1) the generals produced so favourable an impression 
that many ié@ra: were ready to go bail for their appearance, and such 
appearance could only have been at a proper trial; (2) it was decided 
(€50fe) to adjourn the case eis érépav éxxAnoiav, and this can only mean 
that the accusers, seeing things going so much in the generals’ favour, 
contrived to defer the voting, which would evidently have resulted in 
a decision that there was no prima facte case against them. 
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board the fleet), than upon the feelings of a comparatively select 
body of sworn dicasts. 

Accordingly at the first meeting of the Assembly Theramenes 
and his followers appeared as the most prominent accusers of the 
generals, maintaining that, if azy one was to blame for the death of 
the shipwrecked crews, it was the generals themselves, who in 
their despatch had simply mentioned the s¢ovm as the cause. In 
reply the generals made only a short defence, as the legal time for 
speaking was not allowed them, relating how they had given 
orders to Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and other capable men to 
rescue the crews, while they themselves were sailing against the 
enemy; and repeating that really it was the storm which had 
prevented the rescue’. Their defence was supported by the evi- 
dence of the pilots and sailors of the fleet; and short as it was, 
produced such a favourable impression, that many came forward 
to go bail for the generals, and it was quite evident that, had a vote 
been taken, it would have been in their favour. It was, however, 
too late in the evening for a show of hands to be seen; so that it 
was resolved that the case should be adjourned to a second 
meeting of the Assembly, and that meantime the Council should 
prepare a mpoBovdevpa as to the method by which the generals 
should be tried. 

In the interval occurred the festival of the Apaturia, which the 
members of each family met to celebrate in common, and at which 
the youths, just come of age, were registered on the roll of their 
demes. This time many a place was seen to be vacant, and many 
a family appeared in mourning garb, Theramenes and his party, 
availing themselves of these natural feelings of grief to kindle 
great indignation against the generals, seem not only to have in- 
duced the kinsmen of the dead to attend the second meeting of the 
Assembly, but, at least according to Xenophon’s narrative’, to 
have gone so far as to suborn men to appear among the crowd of 
real mourners, clad in black garments and with shaved heads, just 
as if they had been kinsmen. 

At the same time too they persuaded Callixenus to accuse the 

! This is a direct contradiction to Theramenes’ statement in ii. 3. 35 


that the generals had asserted oldv re elvar coat Tods dvdpas. 
7 Cp. i. 7. 8 note. 
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generals in the Council, which met according to the decision of the 
Assembly, and at his instigation drew up a most monstrous mpo- 
BovdAevpa, that since the accusation and defence had been already 
heard at the previous Assembly (which of course was only partially 
true), at the next meeting the people should vote at once by tribes, 
without any further hearing of the case, upon all the generals 
collectively ; that the votes should be deposited in urns, two such 
urns for each tribe, one for votes of acquittal, the other for votes of 
condemnation; and that if the generals were found guilty, they 
themselves should be put to death and their goods should be con- 
fiscated. Thus in defiance of all Athenian legal procedure and 
traditions no real trial was to be granted to the generals at all, the 
voters were to be intimidated, and sentence was to be passed upon 
all the accused collectively instead of separately. 

Accordingly at the next Assembly Callixenus brought forward 
this mpoBovAevpa: and the general excitement thus produced was 
still further heightened by the declaration of a sailor, who had 
saved his own life by clinging to a meal-tub, that his drowning 
companions had bidden him, if he should escape, tell the people 
that the generals had left the most patriotic of the citizens to 
perish. 

Hereupon Euryptolemus, who was cousin to Pericles, one of the 
accused generals, together with some others, threatened Callixenus 
with a ypapy mapayépwr for making so unconstitutional a proposal ; 
but they were howled down by the people and forced to withdraw 
their threat, one Lyciscus even proposing that they should be 
included in the same vote as the generals, unless they gave way. 
Now, however, some of the Prytanes, who were presiding over the 
meeting, refused to put the question to the vote; but when Calli- 
xenus menaced them with the same treatment, they all withdrew 
their opposition except Socrates. 

Foiled in this attempt to procure justice for the accused, Eury- 
ptolemus now came forward with an amendment to the mpoBovdeupa, 
or rather perhaps with an alternative proposal, in advocating which 
he was able to make a speech of considerable length in defence of 
the generals. In the course of it he stated and restated the facts 
of the case, adding that one of the accused had himself been 
among the shipwrecked mariners, and had only saved his own life 
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by his own exertions, and pointed out that two legal methods of 
procedure were open to the people. Either the generals might be 
tried before the people’ in accordance with the decree of Can- 
nonus?, which laid down certain most severe penalties against 
such persons as had injured the commonwealth: or they might be 
tried before a Heliastic court under the law against sacrilege and 
treason. But whichever of these two methods the people preferred, 
they ought to be tried separately, fair time being allowed for the 
accusation, defence, and taking of the votes. In conclusion, there- 
fore, Euryptolemus formally moved that the former of these two 
methods should be adopted, namely, that the accused should be 
separately tried according to the decree of Cannonus. 

When the two proposals were put to the vote, the people 
preferred that of Euryptolemus: but tsropooapévov Mevexdéouvs a 
second vote was taken, at which the Council’s proposal was 
adopted. Afterwards the eight generals were condemned to 
death, the votes being taken presumably on the method laid down 
in the mpo@ovAevpa, and the six of them, who had returned to 
Athens, were immediately executed. 

What however was the nature of this trapooia? Viewed simply 


' év 7@ Shpw. Grote seems to be mistaken in laying so much em- 
phasis on the fact that the people in the éxxAjota were not put on oath: 
for this passage alone, where Euryptolemus is emphasizing the proper 
legal procedure, would be sufficient to show that the Assembly had full 
competence to try such cases itself without referring them to a Heliastic 
court, and other analogous instances are produced by Schémann (De 
Comit. Athen., p. 206). 

2 7d Kavywvod yypiopa: cp. Aristoph. Eccl. 1089. Although there is 
no particular reason why the words dixa éxagrov should not have occurred 
in the decree, the balance of evidence seems on the whole to be against 
it. For in § 23 Euryptolemus insists just as much on the importance of 
separate trial for each of the accused, if the other constitutional alterna- 
tive xard rév vépov . . . bs €or ent Trois iepoovAots Kai mpoddras Should be 
adopted instead. Moreover, in § 34 he seems to put the words dixa 
éxagrov into his amendment rather in opposition to the mgd ypdy of 
Callixenus’ mpofovAeuya than in close connexion with the xara 7d Kavvavod 
ynpiova. Finally, the Scholiast on Aristophanes (ad loc.) gives quite 
a different interpretation of the word d:adeAnypevov, which commentators 
have assumed to refer to the supposed bdixa éxacroy of the decree, viz. 
warexdpevov éxarépwOev dmodoyeiaba tov Kar’ eloayyeAlay dmoxpivd pevov— 
an interpretation which fits in very well with Xenophon’s dedepévorv 
dnobixeiy, 
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in relation to the context, the passage seems to mean that 
Menecles challenged the vote on some formal ground, which 
rendered it necessary for the émordrys to put the question to the 
vote again. Ordinarily, however, a imwpooia meant much more: it 
meant a determination in the mover of it to bring the question 
challenged under the cognizance of a court of law, and had the 
effect of suspending the validity of the resolution until the court 
had given its decision. But Xenophon never says a word about 
any such adjournment, and evidently implies that the second vote 
was taken immediately after the first and on the same day. We 
have therefore to suppose either that Menecles interposed a im- 
epocia of a kind not otherwise known, or that the neglect to carry 
into effect the adjournment that it entailed was merely one more 
among the many unconstitutional incidents of the day, unless 
indeed we may believe the otherwise untrustworthy author of the 
Axiochus! (Plato 368 e), who speaks of Theramenes and Callixenus 
having at a subsequent meeting? +7 dorepaia suborned the proedri 
and so procured the condemnation of the generals. 

‘However that may be, shortly afterwards the Athenians repented 
of their injustice, and voted that a public prosecution should be 


1 It is impossible to attach much weight to this statement in the 
Axiochus, because, short as it is, it contains two obvious mistakes: 
(1) it speaks of mpde5por, although none were instituted before the archon- 
ship of Euclides, 403-402 B.c. ; (2) it speaks of rpiopupiwy éxxAnoadvrar, 
which is evidently a fallacious computation of the whole body of Athe- 
nian freemen. Moreover the whole dialogue, as Grote (Plato, cap. iv.) 
shows, is a late production, and possesses no authority. 

2 Gilbert here raises the question as to what became of Socrates’ 
opposition, which both Plato and Xenophon represent to have been 
unswerving ; and finds its solution in the hypothesis of an adjournment, 
because at a second meeting Socrates would no longer have been 
émararys. Probably, however, Socrates’ scruple, which was a strictly 
legal one, was satisfied by his putting Euryptolemus’ alternative motion 
to the vote, which containeda strictly legal proposal, although its rejection 
carried with it the passing of the Council’s mpoBovAeuya ; for this seems 
to be the force of the preposition in composition in the words d:ayxerpo- 
Tovoupévaw, d:axerporovias. Nor need the interposition of Menecles’ 
inwpoota have made any difference, if the question was immediately put 
again on the same day: in this case all that Socrates had to do was to 
put Euryptolemus’ motion over again: and then, when it was rejected, 
the mpoBovAeupa was ipso facto carried. Cp. Goodwin in the Transactions 
of the American Philol. Assoc. 1885, p. 172. 
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instituted against those who had deceived the people. Callixenus 
and four others were accordingly arrested, Theramenes not being 
among the number, which seems to show that some distinction was 
drawn between his conduct and that of the rest, possibly because 
it was felt, as Diodorus insists at some length, that he was driven 
to it by the exigencies of self-defence. But before the accused 
could be tried, they all escaped amid the political confusion of the 
following year. Callixenus indeed ventured to return with Thrasy- 
bulus and the exiled democrats in 403 B.C., but hated by all, says 
Xenophon, he died of starvation. 


§ 4. SPARTA. 


In the period covered by Xenophon’s Hellenics, the three 
leading features of Sparta and the Spartan Constitution are the 
decrease of population or at any rate of the full Spartiatae or door, 
the decay of the kingly power, and the increase of the power of the 
ephors. In the absence of materials nothing like a continuous 
history of these changes can be written: still for this particular 
period we are peculiarly fortunate; we possess not only the 
scattered notices which, as coming from a writer the circumstances 
of whose life made him specially qualified to speak with authority 
on all Spartan affairs, are of chief importance, but also a con- 
temporary sketch } (c. 378) of the Spartan Constitution, which has 
been generally attributed, not without good reasons, to Xenophon 
himself, and which at the very least must have been written by 
a well-informed contemporary. To these we can add the well- 
known criticisms of Aristotle in the Politics®, which, though taken 
strictly they apply to a period some twenty or thirty years later, 
are most useful as confirming and supplementing the contemporary 
evidence. Finally, some further materials can be derived from the 
nearly contemporary Encomium of Agesilaus*® (c. 354-338), from 
antiquity onwards often, but without sufficient reason, attributed to 
Xenophon himself, Plutarch’s Lives of Lysander and Agesilaus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, &c. 


1 Cp. Roquette, p. 83. * ii, g. 
3 Cp. Roquette, p, 01, and on the othe rside Class. Review, xiii. 343 ff. 
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Population. 


Aristotle’s } opinion on the cause of Sparta’s ruin is well known: 
piay yap mAnynv (Leuctra) ody bmrqveyxey 7 méAts, GAN d@Acro bid THY 
dAtyavOpwriav. From the context it appears that he refers to the 
fully privileged Spartiates or duo, who contributed their share to 
the ovaciria or public messes: for though there was enough land, 
he says, to maintain 1,500 horsemen and 30,000 hoplites, in his day 
there were less than 1,000; once on a time however there had 
been 10,0co. Can we estimate the number of full Spartiates 
before Leuctra? At the time of the Persian Wars there were 
8,000 4, but at the time of Leuctra these seem to have dwindled to 
some 1,500, for at that battle four® #zovae contained 700 Spartiates 
of all ages up to 55. There were however six morae in all, or 
some 1,050 Spartiates between 20 and 55 years of age; conse- 
quently the total number cannot be put at more than 1,500. Long 
before Leuctra the conspiracy * of Cinadon had in 396 B.c. made 
the Spartiates only too well aware of the insecurity of their posi- 
tion. Then in the market-place Cinadon could count only 74 
Spartiates and more than 4,000 helots, neodamodes, hypomeiones, 
and perioeci, all of whom would ‘gladly eat the Spartiates raw.’ 
No wonder therefore that we find a growing aversion to employ 
Spartiates on foreign service: these 1,500 Spartiates had in the 
first instance to act as garrison against some 80,000 internal foes, 
all of whom were for various reasons anxious to break through the 
walls of the ever-narrowing oligarchy. Thus in 399 no Spartiates 
at all were despatched in Thibron’s army ®, but 1,000 neoda- 
modes; in 396 King Agesilaus volunteered * to command in Asia at 
the head of 30 Spartiates, 2,000 neodamodes, and 6,000 allies ; 
in 382 Eudamidas led? 2,000 neodamodes, perioeci and Sciritae 
against Olynthus with no Spartiates at all. By 374 this custom 
had become notorious, and Polydamas the Pharsalian warns ® the 
Lacedaemonians that it is useless to send against so powerful a 
monarch as Jason veodapadets cat dvdpa iStdrnv. In 369 Ischolaus 


1 Pol. ii. 9. 16. 3 Her. vii. 234. 

3 vic. 13 4.15,17. Cp. Ages. 2. 24 kal adra@y Enapriardv od pelovwr 
drodkwmddrev év rh év Acdxrpors waxy 7) Actmopévar, 

* iii. 3. 4 ff. % iii, a. 4. 6 iii. 4. 2. 

7 vy. 2. 24, 8 vic a. Ta. 
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had} as garrison in the frontier station of Oeum only 400 neoda- 
modes and Tegean exiles to resist the Theban advance. Thus 
when their own numbers could not, after Leuctra, have been more 
than 1,000 able-bodied men, the Spartans had only too good reason 
to be afraid of the 6,000 helots who at this time, in response to 
the promise of freedom, volunteered to fight as hoplites against the 
Thebans, because, as Xenophon? puts it, Mav éddcour wodAol elvar. 
But even this policy of wholesale manumission of helots, which 
seems to have been begun ° in the course of the Peloponnesian War, 
and which raised them to the position of neodamodes, did not 
suffice to secure their fidelity; for in a later, perhaps exaggerated, 
passage *, Xenophon tells us that after Leuctra all the helots and 
many of the perioeci revolted. Messenia of course was never 
recovered: but how the Spartiates succeeded with their small 
numbers in quelling the revolt in Laconia itself—which, however 
difficult a task, they certainly achieved—we are nowhere told. 
When once their military prestige was gone after the defeats of 
Leuctra and Mantinea, and the disgrace of the Theban invasions, 
it was obvious that so narrow an oligarchy, composed of about 
1,000 citizens, could never regain Messenia, still less their old Pelo- 
ponnesian hegemony, and least of all their empire over the 
Aegean coasts. The amazing thing is that they ever won an 
empire at all and managed to keep it so long as they did. 


Kings. 


In the course of the fifth century the dual monarchy had lost 
much both in power and in dignity. The quarrels between the 
two royal houses had been almost constant. Prosecutions for 
misconduct, which generally resulted in condemnation, had been 
frequent—Cleomenes, Demaratus, Leotychides, Plistoanax, Paus- 
anias, had all been driven into exile. This again had occasioned 
long minorities®; and the guardians of the infant kings had often 
played into the hands of the ephors or in other ways degraded the 
kingly office. Of the kings who reigned between 411 and 362 B.C. 
Xenophon mentions Pausanias, Agesipolis, and Cleombrotus of the 


1 vi. 5. 26, 2 vi. 5. 20, 8 Thue. iv. 80; v. 34; vii. 19. 
* vii. 2.2; cp. Ages. 2, 24. ® iv. 2. 9. 
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Agiad line and Agis and Agesilaus of the Eurypontid line: Pli- 
stoanax (426-408), Agesipolis II (371-370), and Cleomenes Ii 
(370-309) of the Agiads he passes over in silence, the last, doubt- 
less, because he was a minor. The other five occupy an important 
position in his narrative: yet, notwithstanding the commanding 
influence of Agesilaus, they all appear as subordinate to the ephors. 
The honorary privileges of the kingship, however, enumerated by 
Herodotus *, seem to have remained unimpaired. As of old, the 
kings held ? the traditional priesthoods and performed the traditional 
sacrifices. When they were at home they messed § together, and 
they were always provided with a double portion. They con- 
sulted * the oracles on behalf of the state. In the field they were 
attended®> by a body-guard and by a retinue® of polemarchs 
and officials. After death they were buried? with more than 
human honours. 

Again, their military powers were but little curtailed. Though 
the author of the Respublica Laconensis states (15. 2) that Lycurgus 
only gave them the privilege orpavidy dot dv 7 méXs exméprn, there is 
still some trace of the more independent power ascribed to them by 
Herodotus * médepdy ye expepew én fv av Botdovra. Thus c. 388 
Agesilaus declared® war against the Acarnanians, as he had pro- 
mised them the year before; and again in 387 he threatened that 
he would wédeuov efoioe: against the Corinthians ; of course it is 
possible, or, rather perhaps probable, that in both instances 
Agesilaus did not really act independently, but relied on his influ- 
ence with the ephors and Assembly. Once in the field, however, 
although in European campaigns there were two ephors”™, and in 
Asiatic campaigns 30 commissioners? always in attendance, the 
king enjoyed the full powers of commander-in-chief, unhampered 
by his colleague; for since the quarrels'®’ of Cleomenes and 
Demaratus of old, the Spartans had, with only one exception, 


1 vi. 57. 

2 iii. 3. 4, 433 iv. 3. 14, at; v. 2. 33; de Rep. Lac. 15.4. 

3 v. 3.20; de Rep. Lac. 15.4. # iv. 7. 2. 5 iv. 3. 4,6; 5.8. 

6 de Rep. Lac. 13. 1, 7. 7 iii, 3.153 v. 3. Lo. 8 vi. 56. 
® iv.6.133 7.13 Vv. I. 34. 10 Cp. ii, 4. 293 V. 4. 32. 

Nl ii. 4. 36; de Rep. Lac. 13. 5. 12 iii, 4. 203 Iv. I. 5, 30, 34. 
18 Her. v. 75. 


¥ ii. 2.7, 8. Agis being already at Decelea, Pausanias led the Pelo- 
ponnesian forces against Athens in 405. 
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adhered to the law made at the time py é£eivat éreaOa ducborépovs 
rovs Bactdéas é£vovens ris orparijs ; indeed it had become customary, 
exceptions being rare, for one of the kings always to be at home?. 
As commander-in-chief, the king summoned ? or not, as he chose, 
his council of war, but he was not bound to follow the advice of his 
councillors. He controlled all military operations, both strategical 
and tactical. He had full powers over life and death. He could 
make truces * and enter into negotiations * with the enemy, though 
the ratification and indeed the conditions of any permanent peace 
rested ® with the home authorities. In conquered states he could 
appoint harmosts® as he would, and make any changes he thought 
fit’ for the proper administration of government. None the less the 
king was held responsible for the good or ill success of all his 
measures, and on his return home could be cited before a court 
composed of the other king, the 28 gerontes and the 5 ephors. 
Thus Pausanias, for his failure in Boeotia in 395, was brought ° to 
trial by his enemies at Sparta and condemned to death, only 
escaping by flight; and his friends pointed ® out to Cleombrotus 
just before Leuctra the danger of prosecution that he ran, if he 
again declined battle. Thus the kings still enjoyed and exercised 
to the full their ancient right of commanding the Spartan armies in 
the field. Only once was a king entrusted with the command of 
the fleet as well, when in 395 the government, wishing to strengthen 
his position in Asia, commissioned Agesilaus xaragrnoacdat” vavapxov 
Syriva adrés Bovdorro, and he abused their trust by appointing his 
incapable brother-in-law Pisander. The kings were, as Aristotle 
says", orparnyot didio:, and their form of kingship was orparnyia 
81a Biov ard yévos. 

It is when we come to consider their political powers that we 
see the real weakness of the Spartan kings, even of such a king as 
Agesilaus himself. In earlier times the two kings had apparently 1, 
if united in their action, exercised independent powers; but the 
disasters to the dual kingship in the fifth century had rendered any 


1 v. 3. Io, * iii, 5. 22; iv. 5.73 vie 4. 143 de Rep. Lac. 13. 1. 
3 iii, 4.5. 4 v. 1. 32, 33. 5 ii, a. 1235 iii, 4. 26, 

® iii. 2. 29; Vv. 4. 15, 41. 

7 iii. 4.73 iv. 2. 55 iv. 2.3, 45 Ages. 1. 37, 38. 

8 iii. 5, 25. vi. 4. 5. 10 iii. 4. 27. 

4 Pol. ii. 9. 33; iii. 14. 6 4 Her. v. 753 vi. 50. 
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such action, even if still possible in theory}, quite impossible in 
practice. Perpetual dissension was considered * the normal con- 
dition between the two kings, and even the philo-Laconian Xeno- 
phon notes * almost with surprise that Agesilaus sincerely mourned 
the untimely death of his youthful colleague Agesipolis. Conse- 
quently we are not surprised to find that except in a few judicial 
functions of minor importance, like the marriage of heiresses, &c., 
which they certainly possessed in Herodotus’ time* and probably 
still held, we hear of the kings in the fourth century exercising no 
powers of their own which were not shared by the gerontes or 
ephors. As members of the yepevaia—a body only thrice men- 
tioned® by Xenophon in the Hellenics—they of course took their 
share in its deliberations, and gave their votes § in its judicial pro- 
ceedings. Like other magistrates they also had the right’ of 
initiating business and speaking in the Apella. But practically, 
even when the two kings are not at loggerheads, they appear 
powerless to effect their objects unless they can secure the support 
of the ephors or the majority of them, or the support of their own 
personal followers. Thus Pausanias*, wishing to checkmate 
Lysander’s policy at Athens, 404-403, first wins over three of the 
éphors to his side, and finally receives commands from the ephors 
and Assembly to reconcile the democrats and oligarchs at Athens 
as best he could. Similarly Agesilaus was unable® to coerce the 
Phliasians into submission until his friends at home at his instiga- 
tion had carried ére 9 médts émirpémor "Aynotkd@ Siayrevar ra ev 
Prevodyre Sas adr@ Soxoin. In fact the author of the Encomium 
cites 7° as one of his virtues Agesilaus’ submissive attitude towards 
the ephors ; and in the same way Plutarch™ states that Agesilaus 
got his way only by courting and flattering the ephors. Once, it is 
true—at any rate according to the latter authority *—the Lacedae- 
monians after Leuctra chose Agesilaus vopoférns with full powers, 
but he used them only to suspend the harsh law against survivors 


1 Cp. Plut. Agis, 12. 
2 Ar. Pol. ii. 9. 30 owrnplay évéusCov 7H méAG elvan 7d crack lev rods 
Baorres. 


3 v. 3. 20. * vi. 57. ° iii. 3. 5, 8; vii. 1. 32. 
8 vy, 4. 26, 7 fii, 4.2. 8 ii. 4. 29-38. ® v. 3. 23. 
10 Ages. i. 36. 1 Plut. Ages. 4, 5. 12 Thid. go. 
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from a battle field; and again? at the time of the first Theban 
invasion we find Agesilaus not only taking all the military 
measures for defence, but quelling conspiracies by putting even 
Spartiates to death without trial—oddSevds diya Sixns reBavarwpéevov 
mpérepoy Smapriarav. Once too a king—it was Agesilaus—goes* as 
ambassador. Nothing, however, more clearly shows the utter 
degradation of the kingship than the fact that in his extreme old 
age Agesilaus not only consented, but volunteered to serve as 
a mercenary leader in Egypt. Nor do we find throughout the 
whole period any attempt to reform the kingly office or revive its 
old powers, except we credit the very dubious story in Plutarch * of 
Lysander’s scheme, discovered in his papers after death, to throw 
open the kingship to all Heraclidae, or, according to another 
yersion, to all Spartiatae. Kingship in any ordinary sense of the 
word had at Sparta become impossible, and nothing demonstrates 
this so clearly as the career of Xenophon’s hero, Agesilaus himself. 


The Ephors. 


Many passages in the Hellenics illustrate the great powers of the 
ephors in this period, but no particular steps can be traced in 
their development. Writing about 360, Plato* remarks 16 yap trav 
épspov Oavpactdv as Tupavutkdy év avry yéyove, and some twenty 
years later Aristotle® similarly describes their power as Aiay 
peydAny kat lcoripavyvoy. On what then was this power based and 
wherein did it consist? Any Spartiate® was eligible for the office, 
and the five? ephors were elected by the whole body of the 
people: decisions of the majority ® were binding on the rest. The 
only independent authority however attributed to them is jurisdic- 
tion ® in civil suits—probably their original function ; their supre- 
macy rested on their position as the executive magistrates both of 
the Senate and of the Assembly, whose decrees it was their business 
to carry into action. Often then, we must suppose, Xenophon and 
our other authorities attribute to the ephors alone actions which 
were really due to the voting of the deliberative bodies. They 


' Plut, Ages. 31-33. 2 vi. 5. 4. 8 Plut. Lys. 24. 
* Laws, iv. 712. 5 Pol. ii. 9. 20. 
® Arist. Pol. ii. g, 19; 10, 10. 7 Ages. 1. 36. 
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had the right of summoning the Senate’; they presided ? over its 
meetings ; they initiated ® business within it; they took part, either 
as accusers * or as judges® or as both, when it sat as the supreme 
criminal court. Similarly they summoned ® the Assembly, presided? 
over its meetings, introduced measures (which would mostly be 
those that had already received the approval of the Senate), and 
carried out its decrees. We need not be surprised therefore to find 
that Xenophon ascribes the same powers indifferently to thé 
ephors, to the ephors and Assembly, to ra oikor réAn® or of év 
réXeu Or of otkoe Apxorres, and to: the kody rév Aakedatpovioy ; nor to 
find that while Isocrates* speaks of the yépovres as émtorarotvres 
Graot Tois mpdypaot, Xenophon speaks rather of the ephors and 
barely mentions ® the yépovres in the Hellenics. For the yépovres— 
no man being eligible for election before he was sixty —were too 
old, Aristotle! tells us, to pursue any vigorous. policy ; so that, 
when the kings were reduced to political nonentities, there was 
no initiative force left in the state save the ephors. In all depart- 
ments of administration, but more especially in the management 
of foreign affairs, the ephors appear in Xenophon’s pages as prac- 
tically supreme. Thus, though Agesilaus’? receives the first 
warning of Cinadon’s conspiracy, the traitor gives his information 
to the ephors, and it is the ephors who with the advice of }8 a few 


1 iii, 3. 8 2 Cp. Her, vi. 57. 5 Plut. Agis, 5, 8. 

tv. 4. 24. 5 Paus. iii. 5. 2. 6 ii, 2. 20, 

” Thuc. i. 87; cp. Hell. v. 2. 11. 

8 Ta ofxor TéA7y and the similar phrases seem to be used by Xenophon 
in no very definite sense, but merely to denote in general terms the 
highest home authority at Sparta dealing with the matter in hand. Thus 
in Anab. ii. 6. 4, 7d év Sxdprp TéAn are distinguished both from the wéars 
and the ephors, and mean the senators and the ephors sitting as the 
criminal court (cp. Paus. iii. 5. 2); in Hell. iii. 2. 23, rd réAy 1@y Aaxe- 
Sa:poviey is used as the equivalent of of épopa nai % éxxAnoia two lines 
above (so too vi. 4.2, 3). Other passages, where these or similar phrases 
occur, but where the precise authorities meant cannot be detarmined, 
are ili. 2.63 4.273 5-233 v- 3. 233 Vi. 5. 28. 

9 xii. 1543 cp. Polyb. vi. 45 of 5€ mpoaayopevdpevor yépovres id Biov, di’ 
dy nad ped’ bv ndvra xetpiverar 7a Kara Thy wodcreiay. 

10 iii, 3. 5, 8; vii. 1. 32. 4 Pol. ii. 9. 25. 1 iii. 3. 4 ff 

48 In iii. 3. 8 the ephors are said not even to have summoned % pxpd 
xadoupévn éxkdAnota, but to have consulted only a few of the senators. 
In the absence of all further evidence it is of course impossible to deter- 
mine the nature of the puxpa éxxAnoia, but the context and the general use 
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of the senators take the necessary measures for the suppression 
of the conspiracy and for the execution of Cinadon and his accom- 
plices. Similarly after Leuctra the ephors' on hearing the news 
at once arranged for the continuance of the games, the suppression 
of all outward signs. of lamentation, and the vigorous prosecution 
of the war against the Thebans. 

Again, in negotiations with foreigners or allies, the ephors play 
the most prominent part, though any ultimate decision rests with 
the Assembly. Thus in 404 the ephors refused ® permission to the 
Athenian envoys to cross the Lacedaemonian frontier, and again 
some months afterwards allowed * Theramenes and his colleagues 
to enter Lacedaemon and introduced them to the Spartan 
Assembly. In 403 of épopor xai of exxAnroe listened * to the repre- 
sentatives of both the Athenian rival factions. In 4o1 the ephors 
carried ® on negotiations with Cyrus’ envoys. Similarly in 384 the 
ephors® listened to the appeals of the Phliasian exiles and 
procured their restoration to their native city; and in 382 they 
first heard? the message of the Acanthian and Apolloniate envoys 
before they introduced them to the Assembly. 

The Assembly alone had the ultimate power® of declaring war 
and appointing generals; but the ephors took all the necessary 
measures to carry the decree into effect, the technical phrase ® for 
which was povpav ¢daivery. Thus they proclaimed?° what troops 
were to serve in the projected expedition; they gave the com- 
manders general instructions” on their departure, kept)? as close 
a watch as possible on their movements, held repeated communi- 
cations?® with them, suspended * them, if they saw fit, summoned 


of the term éxxAnola seem to point to its being composed rather of such 
of the duo. as were actually present in Sparta, or to some particular 
section of them, and not of special officials like the kings, senators and 
ephors. For various views cp. Dict. Antiq. i. p. 703. 

4 vi. 4. 16. 2 ii, 2. 13. 3 ii, a. 19. 4 ii, 4. 38. 

3 iii, zr, Svi2a9. 'v.a.It 

8 iv. 2.9; 6.33 V. 2. 323 3. 233 Vi. 4. 3; Cp. 5. I03 cp. v. 2. 33. 

® iii. 2. 23, 25; 5.6; iv. 2.93 Vv. 3.13; 4. 473 Vi. 4. 173 5. 10, &.; 
cp. Vv. 4. 14. 

1 Cp. de Rep. Lac. rz. 2 of épopor mpoxnptrrovor 7a érn els & Set 
orparevecbat xat trmedar nal dwAtras; cp. vi. 4. 17. 

M iii 1.13 5. 6. 17 iii, 1. 8, 9. % iii, 1.75 2. 6, 12. 

4 iii,1.7 32. 11; iv. 2. 2, 3; v.4. 24; iv. 8. 23, 32; cp. de Rep, Lac. 8 4. 
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them home to account for their conduct, and reversed! their 
arrangements. If one of the kings was in command, two ephors 
accompanied ? him—not indeed in far distant expeditions like 
those * of Agesilaus in Asia Minor—without * however any power 
of direct interference. To the ephors again the commanders, 
whether kings or ordinary Spartiates, referred ® the enemy as the 
ultimate arbiters of peace or war—not, as we have seen already, 
that they really possessed this power, but only that they prac- 
tically exercised it through their control over the Assembly. 
Whatever therefore may have been their original powers, Xeno- 
phon clearly shows that in the half century covered by his Hellenics 
the ephors exercised undisputed authority in all departments of 
government outside military commands. No Spartan—not even 
a king—ventured to question their power. In fact, the panegyrist 
of Agesilaus can find ® no higher praise to say of his hero, when he 
was summoned home from Asia, than that émeiOero ry moder oder 
Stahepdvrws 7 el ev rH Chopeiw ervxev EaTHKas pévos mapa Tors TévTE. 


Admiralty. 


The origin of the admiralty at Sparta, like that of other Lacedae- 
monian institutions, is shrouded in some obscurity. Herodotus 
(iii. 56) speaks of a Spartan naval expedition undertaken against 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, about 525 B.C., but does not mention 
who was the commander. He does, however, apply the title of 
vavapxos to Eurybiades at the battle of Salamis (viii. 42), but he 
calls king Leotychides, who commanded the Greek fleet at Mycale 
in 479 B.C., orpatnyds kal vavapxos (viii. 131), showing that at that 
date the office was not permanently separated from the kingship. 
From this time, with the doubtful exceptions of Pausanias the regent 
and Dorcis (Thue. i. 95), we hear nothing of the admiralty till the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, after the outbreak of which till its 
close a tolerably complete list of admirals can be made out all 
the time that the Spartans maintained a fleet at sea. The list 
begins with Cnemus 430-429 B.C. (Thue. ii. 66, 80, 93). Alcidas 
succeeded after a year’s interval, 428-427 (Thuc. iii. 16, 26): then 
after another interval, Thrasymelidas was admiral in 425 (Thuc. 

lili qe a 2 ii. 4. 36. 3 iii, 4. 8, 20; iv. 2. 3. 

4 de Rep. Lac. 13. 5. 5 ii. 2.7, 17- 6 1.36. 
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iv. 11); but this year the Spartans lost their entire fleet at Pylos, 
and built no more ships until after the Athenian disaster at 
Syracuse. In 413-412 Melancridas (Thuc. viii. 6) was admiral 
of the newly built fleet: he was followed in the two next years 
by Astyochus (Thuc. viii. 20) and Mindarus (Thuc. viii. 85), 
who perished at the battle of Cyzicus in the spring of 410 B.C. 
It is doubtful whether Pasippidas, who was commissioned to 
collect together what ships he could (i. 1. 32), was actually 
admiral or not, and it is doubtful again, when the titular 
admiral Cratesippidas took command over the ships that he had 
thus collected, whether he did so in 410 (Xenophon indeed 
apparently narrates the fact as occurring in 410) or at the end 
of Pasippidas’ year, i.e. 409. At any rate Cratesippidas was not 
succeeded by Lysander till the summer of 407 (i. 5. 1). At 
the end of his year of office Lysander was followed by Callicra- 
tidas, who was drowned at the battle of Arginusae in 406 B.C. 
After an interval of some months the fleet was handed over 
to Lysander as éemorodevs, or second in command, the nominal 
admiral being Aracus. Then there is a gap of one year in our 
information, during which Lysander was again actual commander 
of the fleet, whoever may have been the titular admiral, and for the 
following year (404-403) Libys, the brother of Lysander, was 
appointed to be admiral. 

At the time of the expedition of the Ten Thousand the succes- 
sion seems to have become somewhat irregular. According to the 
Hellenica! the admiral Samius gave active support to Cyrus in 
401. But in the Anabasis? Pythagoras appears about July in his 
place, if indeed he is not to be regarded as his successor. Then in 
March 400 we hear of Anaxibius as admiral, and in November of 
the same year® he was succeeded by Polus. When the Spartans 
declared war against Persia in 397, Pharax* was admiral. In 395 
king Agesilaus, being in Asia, was entrusted by the home govern- 
ment with the nomination of the admiral and appointed ° his incap- 
able brother-in-law Pisander. During the Corinthian war, when 
the Spartans once more persevered in naval operations with 
greater constancy, the list again becomes more complete. The 


) iii. 1.15 cp. note. Tiv4g. 2. ® Anab. vii. a. 5. 
$ iii, 2, 12. ® iii. 4. 27-29. 
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office was held by Podanemus! in 393, by Teleutias? in 392, by 
Ecdicus ° in 391, by Teleutias‘ again in 390, though probably as 
émoronevs, by Hierax® in 389, and by Antalcidas ¢ in 388. Finally, 
after the formation of the second Athenian League the Spartans 
once more found themselves obliged to maintain a fleet at sea. 
Accordingly we hear of Pollis‘ as admiral in 377, of Nicolochus * as 
admiral in 376, and of Mnasippus as admiral in 374-373 with 
Hypermenes® as his secretary. Mnasippus is the last admiral 
known to history. 

As to the powers of the office Aristotle (Pol. ii. 9. 33) calls it 
oxeddy érépa Baotheia—a criticism which seems, however, to be true 
only of Lysander, and possibly of Teleutias, the brother of king 
Agesilaus (392-391 B.C.); and which seems tacitly to refer to 
Aristotle’s previous definition of the kingship as merely a orparnyia 
dia Biov. In this respect the admiral was indeed another king, 
having a power independent of and parallel with that of the two 
ordinary kings. But in another respect his position was far inferior 
and more precarious: for the office was, as a general rule (the case 
of Cratesippidas, who was sent to command whatever ships he 
could find, being apparently an exception), an annual one—at least 
so it would appear from the list of admirals that can be made out 
with tolerable certainty so long as the Spartans maintained a fleet 
at sea—and moreover the same individual could not legally 
hold it twice (ii. 1.7). In the case of Lysander (perhaps too of 
Teleutias), indeed, the ephors discovered an easy evasion of the 
law, by appointing him for two years émotodevs, or second in 
command, to a merely nominal admiral: and it was while holding 
this subordinate position that Lysander attained to his greatest 
power, and acted like a sovereign prince in the Aegean. Thus at 
the siege of Athens (405-404) he appears as commander of the 
fleet quite on an equality with the kings Agis and Pausanias in 
command of the army, and further to have the advantage over 
them in that his action was not hampered by the presence of a 
colleague. Again, when any admiral had proved himself inefficient 
or untrustworthy, the Spartan government preferred, as they did 

1 iv. 8. 11. ? iv. 4.19; 8.11. 8 iv. 8. 20. 
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with the-kings, rather to send out ctpBovdo to advise him than 
simply to deprive him of his office (cp. Thuc. vi. 85 ; viii. 39), unless 
this was absolutely necessary. Ecdicus* the admiral for 391 does 
indeed seem to have been superseded, though even this instance is 
doubtful. 

The office of the émoroXevs or second in command has already 
been referred to in the case of Lysander. But in ordinary cases 
the secretary was appointed, as Pollux (i. 96) declares, to be simply 
6 ent rod arddov did8oxos tov vavdpxyov. Thus after the death of 
Mindatus his secretary Hippocrates took the command of the fleet 
(i. I, 23): the admiral Callicratidas left his secretary Eteonicus 
at the head of the squadron blockading Conon at Mytilene, while he 
himself sailed to meet the Athenians at Arginusae, and after his 
death his place was filled by Eteonicus until the arrival of a definitely 
appointed successor: and the secretary Hypermenes took Mnasip- 
pus’ place on the death of that admiral at Corcyra. 

As to the method of election to the admiralship nothing at all is 
known, though it is plain that the post must have been regarded as 
of great significance in the struggle of political parties at Sparta. 
Thus the choice of Lysander three times to command the fleet, once 
as admiral and twice as secretary, followed by the choice of his 
brother Libys, and later of his friend Anaxibius, points to the 
supremacy of his party in the home government, and similarly the 
appointment of his opponent Callicratidas in 406 must have 
meant a temporary check to his policy, though but few details 
can be made out from the confused and unchronological account of 
Plutarch. Neither does it seem possible to arrive with any certainty 
at the time of year at which the admiral entered upon office. 
A priori we should expect the beginning of the summer? season, 
and several instances can be adduced which suit best with this 
assumption. On the other hand instances to the contrary are also 
to be found. Probably therefore the Spartan government was in 
each case led ® by the circumstances of the moment. 


1 Cp. Introd. p. liv. 
? Cp. Beloch, Philologus, xliii. p. 272 ff. 
* jii, 4. 27; Thue. viii, 20. 
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Army. 

In Xenophon’s time all the Spartiatae of the ages from twenty to 
sixty years (after which no citizen! was bound to serve abroad) 
were divided into six? morae. As however there were not more 
than 1,500 full Spartiatae all told, and we hear ® of 576, 600, and 
perhaps (?) 1,000 men in each mora at different times—the number 
varying no doubt with the different ages called out to serve— 
Umopetoves and perioeci must have been included as well, though in 
what proportions it is impossible to discover: the term moXrrixdy or 
motrtkd moreover is frequently* applied to the whole Lacedae- 
monian force as distinct from the otpyayo. Each mora was 
divided® into two lochi, each lochus ° into four pentecostyes, and each 
pentecostys into two enomotiae’. These tactical units'‘were com- 
manded respectively by polemarchs®, lochagi, penteconteres and 
enomotarchs®, The cavalry were similarly !° divided into six morae, 
each commanded by a hipparmostes 4: they never numbered more 
than 600 #; their horses were maintained 1° by the wealthiest men 
in the state, but their riders were those citizens who were physically 
most unfit to serve as hoplites—oi rots capacw ddvvarmrarot Kai 
nora pidcriysor—and consequently they formed the most inefficient 
branch of the Spartan service. ; 

The 300% so-called immeis, who were really hoplites, formed the 
body-guard of the king. By the dopupédpor of Agesilaus in iv. 5. 8 
Xenophon probably means this body of men, and he incidentally 
mentions ™ one of their three officers as 6 mpeaBiraros rév immayperav 
in his story of Cinadon’s conspiracy. 

The perioeci always served as hoplites, even before they were 
enrolled in the Spartan morae. 

v. 4. 13. * vi. 4. 12; de Rep. Lac. rr. 4. 

vi. 4. 12; iv. 5. 12; 2. 16. 

iv. 4. 193 Vv. 3. 253 Vi. 4. 26; vii i. 28; 4. 20. 

vii. 4.20; 5.10. The rérrapes of de Rep. Lac. 11. 4 is probably a 
confusion of dve with the numeral sign 8. 

6 It is noticeable that in the first six books of the Hellenics no lochi are 
mentioned (though lochagi are, iii. 1. 28; 2. 16), and that in iv. 3. 15 the 
term ficou udpas is used instead of Aéxos. Similarly no pentecostyes are 
mentioned at all, though penteconteres appear twice, iii. 5. 22; iv. 5. 7. 

T vi. 4, 12. 

* iv. 3. 21, 23 and passim. ® Thuc. v.66. 1 de Rep. Lac. rr. 4. 
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The helots originally served only as shield-bearers’, one being 
attached to each hoplite, or as light-armed troops. But during and 
after the Peloponnesian War a considerable number of them were 
given their freedom, when they were called veodapmdes*, and after- 
wards served as hoplites—more especially on distant expeditions. 
Thus there were 1,000 neodamodes in Thibron’s® army and 2,000 in 
Agesilaus’ army in Asia. They were generally regarded * as inferior 
troops and were often under the command of an dvijp idiarns, called 
appootns. 

The Sciritae, drawn from the district in the north of Laconia, 
formed a picked body of troops. In 418 they numbered® 600. In 
battle array they were always posted on the left® wing; on the 
march they formed’ the vanguard, and they seem to have been 
selected ® for specially perilous undertakings. 

Xenophon gives us very few materials for estimating the total 
available strength of the Lacedaemonian forces: in fact only once ® 
—before the battle of the Nemea—does he condescend to detailed 
numbers, when he tells us that there were 6,000 Lacedaemonian 
hoplites and 600 Lacedaemonian cavalry, supported by 7,500 
hoplites of the allies, 300 Cretan archers, and 4oo slingers, at a 
time when Agesilaus, we must remember, had taken with him 
to Asia 2,000 neodamodes. Again, as there were four morae at 
Leuctra?®, and each mora contained sixteen enomotiae, and each 
enomotia thirty-six men, we may perhaps infer that some 2,300 
Lacedaemonians fought in the battle. Plutarch "™ estimates the 
numbers of the Peloponnesian army at 11,000 on this occasion, but 
no reliance can be placed upon his figures ; this, of course, would 
make the number of allies as three to one. 

When the king was in command, he was accompanied by a 
select body of ctcxnvoe'®, comprising the polemarchs, three of the 
peers (éuo.0) or full Spartan citizens who were in charge of the 
commissariat, and two Pythii; and surrounded by a numerous 
staff, known as of wept Sapootay (sc. oxnyqv), which included }° not 


! Smaomorai, iv. 5.143 8. 39. ies OR eo oo 

8 iil. 1.45 4.25 cp. v. 2. 24. ‘ili, 1.43 iv. 2.53 v.2.24; vir. 14. 
> Thuc. v. 68. ® Thue. v. 67. ™ de Rep. Lac. 13. 8 
8 v. 4.52; Cyrop. iv. 2 1 9 iv. 2. 16. 10 vi. 4. 12, 15, 17. 

+1 Pel. 30. 4 de Rep. Lac. 13. 13 15.5. 
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only the ovoxnvo, but seers, surgeons, flute-players, and volunteers 
(whoever they may have been). We hear! too, besides the two 
ephors, of Hellenodicae or judges of disputes, of tamiae or quarter- 
masters, and of laphyropolae or purchasers of booty, as in 
attendance upon the king, but we are nowhere told whether they 
were included under of wept Sayociav. The polemarchs were 
attended by officers known as ocupdopeis?, or perhaps mapacrdrat, 
whose functions however are unknown. 

The Lacedaemonians put their own officers in command of their 
allied contingents ; these officers were known as fevayoi*; and 
when an expedition was voted by the Peloponnesian League, it was 
their duty to proceed to the allied states, muster the contingents 
and bring them to the Spartan general. In Thucydides’ time the 
allies were apparently bound to furnish two-thirds of their available 
forces, and any ally in whose territory the war happened to be, the 
whole; and the same arrangement probably continued in Xeno- 
phon’s time. At any rate the contingents were in some way 
proportional, as we see by the arrangements * made for sending ro 
els robs pupious cuyraypa against Olynthus. 

The baggage train of an army on the move and the construction 
of the camp were entrusted ° to artisans and engineers drawn from 
the perioeci or helots. 

Mercenaries® were frequently employed and were generally 
equipped as peltasts or light-armed troops. 


Peloponnesian League and Empire. 

After the victory of Aegospotami and the surrender of Athens and 
Samos the Spartans were not only, as of old, leaders of the Pelopon- 
nesian Confederacy, but were in undisputed possession’ of all the 
old Athenian allied states on the Hellespont, in Thrace, and in the 
Aegean, and were de facto masters of not a few of the Greek cities 
in Asia Minor, like Chalcedon 8, Lampsacus”, Abydos, and Miletus ®, 
which de jure they had by treaty surrendered to the Persian king 


1 de Rep. Lac. 13. 11; Hell. iv. 1. 26, 2 vi. 4.1435 ep. iv. 3. 23. 
3 ili. 5.7; iv. 5.7, &c. * v. 2. 20, 37. 

5 iii. 4.2; de Rep. Lac. 11.2; 13. 4. 
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in 412B.C. In most of these states Lysander had set up! narrow 
oligarchies, known as decarchies, backed up, where necessary, by 
a Spartan governor or harmost and a Spartan garrison strong 
enough to overawe all opposition ; and following still more closely 
on Athenian lines, he had even imposed a tribute? upon the 
subject states, amounting, according to Diodorus, to a thousand 
talents. So early however as 402 the misrule of these decarchies 
had excited so much odium that on the temporary disgrace of 
Lysander they were, we are told, put down ® by the ephors. The 
suppression seems to have been by no means complete; for in 
395 B.C. they are spoken® of as still existing as they were 
appointed by Lysander. About the same time the Ionian cities 
revolted® from Tissaphernes to Cyrus; and when after Cyrus’ 
death the satrap required them to return to their allegiance, they 
appealed to Sparta for aid. The Spartans listened to the appeal, 
and sent out Thibron at the head of a small expedition in 399; he 
was succeeded by Dercylidas (399-396), and Dercylidas in his turn by 
King Agesilaus (396-394). So long therefore as the Spartan forces 
remained in Asia, the Greek cities continued independent. Agesi- 
laus had found them torn by internal dissensions, but by his good 
offices had contrived dar’ dvev guyis kal Oavdrov éws adrds maphy 
dpovdws modtrevopevas Kat evdaipovnas tas modes Scarehéoat. Only 
a few months however after the recall of the Spartan king (in 394) 
the crushing defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet at Cnidus put an 
end for ever to the Spartan empire beyond the seas. Aaxedatydveoe 
dnd rovrov rod xpdévov, says Diodorus®, rav xara Oddatray apxny 
adréBadov. Only Abydos and Lampsacus on the Hellespont were 
saved by the energy of the harmost Dercylidas; all the other 
states in the course of this and the following year submitted to the 
victorious fleet of Conon and Pharnabazus. 

Meanwhile signs of dissolution had appeared in the Pelopon- 
nesian Confederacy itself. Even in 403 the Thebans and 
Corinthians had refused” to join the Spartan expedition against 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in Piraeus, and again in the 


+ iii, 2, 20; 4.2; Diod. xiv. ro. 
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Elean War. The Arcadians and Achaeans had shown? their dis- 
content at the arrogance and rapacity of the leading state. The 
Phliasians” were lukewarm. The Eleans, who had stood aloof 
ever since the Argive Confederacy of 421 B.C., had only been 
coerced ® into renewed alliance with Sparta after a protracted war 
(399-397). In the Corinthian War (394-387) Sparta saw‘ ranged 
against her not only her old enemies, Argos and Athens (the latter 
of whom up to this time had in her humiliation obediently sent 
contingents to the Spartan expeditions® under Thibron and Agis 
in 399, but had now taken courage once again to assert her inde- 
pendence), but also her old allies the Corinthians and Boeotians 
together with the Euboeans, Locrians, Melians and Acarnanians. 
After the Peace of Antalcidas (387-386) Sparta took advantage 
of the powerful position given her by the support of the Persian 
king, further to secure and extend her hegemony over her Pelo- 
ponnesian Confederates; she set up oligarchies® in Corinth, Man- 
tinea and Phlius; and Xenophon’ implies that a similar course 
was pursued in other states. In 382 she seized® the Theban 
Cadmea, occupied it with a Spartan harmost and garrison, and 
forced a duvacreia of oligarchs upon the citizens, and two years later 
was equally successful® at Olynthus. Consequently by 379 the 
Spartan empire by land—for such instead of a hegemony it had 
now once more become—had grown more extensive and absolute 
than ever before; it embraced the whole of inland Greece from 
Olynthus to Laconia, except Athens, Argos, and perhaps the more 
powerful Thessalian cities, and everywhere it was enforced by 
harmosts, garrisons, and narrow oligarchies. But the loss of 
Thebes in the following winter, the renewed hostility of Athens, 
and the restiveness of their allies, taught the Spartans—at least 
according to Diodorus !°—that they had gone too far. They there- 
fore reorganized (in 377) their confederacy into ten divisions, for 
military purposes, on a footing more favourable to its members. 
The Lacedaemonians themselves constituted the first division, the 
Arcadians the second and third, the Eleans the fourth, the 


4 


1 iii. 5. 12. 2 iv. 2. 16, 8 iii. 2, 31. iv. 2.17. 
5 iii, 1.45 2. 25. ® vy. 1. 34; 2.7, 8. 
7 vy. 1. 36; 4. 46, 49; cp. Diod. xv. 19. aya. 


9 v. 3. 26. 10 xv, 31. 
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Achaeans! the fifth, the Corinthians and Megarians the sixth, the 
Sicyonians, the Phliasians and the inhabitants of the Acte the 
seventh, the Acarnanians? the eighth, the Phocians and Locrians 
the ninth, and the Olynthians* and Thracian allies the tenth. At 
the same time it was agreed (though according to Xenophon ‘ this 
arrangement was made some five or six years earlier) that one 
hoplite should be counted as equivalent to two light-armed soldiers, 
and one horseman as equivalent to four hoplites. The beneficial 
effect, if any®, was however but of short duration. Ina meeting at 
Sparta in the summer of 376 Adyou® eyiyvorro dd rév cuppdyov srt 
61a padaxiay kararpiByjoowvro tré Tod modéyov. Still, however, the war 
dragged on; the peace of 374 was only of a few weeks’ duration ; 
and in 371, just before Leuctra, the grievances of the allies are sum- 
marized in the speech’ of the Athenian orator Autocles at Sparta 
to the Lacedaemonians and their allies :—‘ Your first and last 
stipulation with the allied states is that they should follow you 
whithersoever you choose to lead; and yet what has this principle 
of follow-my-leader to do with independent action? Again, you 
pick quarrels without consulting your allies, and lead them against 
those whom you account enemies; so that in many cases, with all 
their vaunted independence, they are forced to march against their 
greatest friends; and, what is still more opposed to independence 
than all else, you are for ever setting up here your decarchies and 
your thirty commissioners, and your chief aim in appointing these 
officers and governors seems to be, not that they should fulfil 
their office and govern legally, but that they should be able to 
keep the cities under their heels by sheer force.’ 
The peace ® agreed to as a result of this conference, whereby the 
Spartans bound themselves rots re dppoords &x tav médeav eédyerv 
. Tds Te mddets avrovduous €av, was only of a few days’ duration. 
Naturally enough therefore disaffection® showed itself on the 
resumption of the war in the ranks of the allies at Leuctra, though 
even after the battle the oligarchical governments of Tegea, 


1 Cp. iv. 6. 2. 2 Cp. iv. 7. a. 

3 Cp. v. 4. 54. oy, Bt, 

5 Contrast Diod. xv. 31 with Polyaen, ii. 1.20; Isocr. xiv. 15; Plut. 
Ages. 26. ® v. 4. 60. 

7 vi. 3. 7 ff, Dakyns' translation. ® vi, 3. 18. 


® vi, 4.5; Paus. ix. 13.4; Plut. Ages. 28. vi, 4. 18. 
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Mantinea, Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, Achaea, and other states still 
eagerly supported Sparta and sent contingents to her assistance. 
Next year, however, the democrats in most of these states took 
heart and rose against their oligarchical oppressors, in many cases 
with success. Accordingly in 369 we find that Sparta to resist the 
first Theban invasion only got contingents from seven? allies—the 
Corinthians, Epidaurians, Troezenians, Hermionians, Halians, 
Sicyonians, and Pellenians. The Peloponnesian Confederacy was 
really at an end: the Arcadians had formed themselves into 
a league and built Megalopolis ; Messenia now revolted; and in 
366 * the Lacedaemonians allowed the Corinthians, Phliasians, and 
any other allies who wished it, to conclude with Thebes a separate 
peace for themselves. In 362 the allies who fought on the Spartan 
side at Mantinea—the Arcadians, the Achaeans, the Eleans, 
and the Athenians—were in no sense members of the Old 
Peloponnesian Confederacy. 


§ 5. ATHENS AND THE PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS. 
The Athenian attempt to recover empire during the Corinthian War’. 


The evidence of inscriptions more or less recently discovered has 
fully confirmed the old hypothesis of Béckh (Staatshaush. i. 546), 
which was ignored by Grote, that in the interval between the Battle 
of Cnidus and the Peace of Antalcidas Athens made a deliberate 
attempt to regain her maritime empire, the culminating point of 
which was the expedition of Thrasybulus in 390 and 389. The aim 
of this appendix therefore is to* piece together all the evidence for 
this hypothesis which can be collected both from authors and from 
inscriptions. 

Xenophon” represents the ambition to recover their empire as 
the leading motive which induced the Athenians to take the 
Theban side in the Corinthian War against Sparta: dr pév, & 
dvdpes "AOnvaion, says the Theban orator, Bovdowd’ dy rhy dpxiy tv 
mpérepov éxéxrnobe dvadaBeiy mdyres émtardyeba. Thrasybulus him- 
self supported the Thebans, pointing out, however, the great 


1 vi. 5. 29; vii. 2. 2. * vii. 4. 9. 3 iv. 8. 3x. 
4 Cp. Beloch, Attische Politik seit Perikles, p. 344. ° iii, 5. 10-16. 
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risk run by Athens dretxiorov rov Tetpaids évros. After his victory 
at Cnidus in 394 B.c. Conon formed alliances, which probably 
turned out to the advantage of Athens, with Cos, Nisyros, Teos, 
Chios, Mytilene, Ephesus, Erythrae, and the Cyclades’. Then in 
393 Conon first subjugated Cythera and left on the island a 
garrison under the command of the Athenian Nicophemus, and 
during his visit to Athens, which must have lasted some fifteen 
months (393-392), secured the necessary basis for any future naval 
supremacy of Athens by rebuilding the Long Walls and the fortifi- 
cations of Piraeus?. During this period Athens recovered posses- 
sion of her ancient cleruchies, Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros*, and 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to detach Dionysius of Syracuse 
from Sparta and procure his alliance with Athens‘, at the same 
time that public honours were decreed to Evagoras the tyrant 
of Salamis in Cyprus, who had materially helped Conon at the 
battle of Cnidus®. In the same year a treaty was made between 
Athens and Phaselis in Lycia. Consequently we are not surprised 
to hear that the reason why in 392 the Lacedaemonians first 
sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus to negotiate a peace with Persia, 
was ért Kévwv kal rd retxos Tois "A@nvaios ek trav Baothéws ypnudrov 
dvopOoin kai 7d vaurixdy dd T&v éexeivou tpépwy tds Te vATOUS Kal Tas 
év tH Hreipe mapa Oddarray modes "AOnvaiots evrperifor®; or that 
Tiribazus arrested Conon os ddtxotvra Baoihéa™, Again in the 
winter of 392-1 the ambition of Athens Xeppdvnaov kal ras dzotxias 
kal ra €yxrnpata Kai Td xpéa iva droAdBapev ® seems to have led to the 
breakdown of Sparta’s renewed attempt to make peace, this time 
without the interference of Persia. In 391, notwithstanding the 
disappearance of Conon, the Athenians further excited the alarm 
of the Lacedaemonians by their support of the democrats in 
Rhodes, and even ventured to send a small squadron to the aid of 
Evagoras in his war against the Persians ; and when the Lacedae- 
monians took more decided measures to check their further 
progress, they finally despatched Thrasybulus at the head of 40 
vessels (the largest fleet they had mustered since the Pelopon- 


1 Diod. xiv. 84, 94. 2 iv. 8. 9 note. 
3 iv. 8, 15 note, 4 Lysias xix. 19; CIA. ii. 8. 
5 Lysias xix. 20; Isocr. ix. 54-57; CIA. ii. rob. ® iv, 8. 12. 


7 iv, 8. 16. ® Andoc, iii. 15. 
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nesian War) to reinforce their Rhodian allies. Thrasybulus had 
still wider schemes of his own. Instead of sailing straight to 
Rhodes he turned! towards Thrace and the Hellespont—probably in 
the spring of 390. First he gained possession of Thasos through 
the party of Ecphantus, who contrived to expel the Lacedaemonian 
garrison and admit the Athenians—a success which further resulted 
in an alliance with the Thracian princes Amedorus and Seuthes 
and 6 wept @paxny rémos. Then Archebius and Heraclides delivered 
Byzantium into his hands, the oligarchical constitution of which he 
replaced by a democracy, so that he became master of the Helles- 
pont, and as Alcibiades had done after his victory at Cyzicus, 
imposed a toll of Io per cent. on all vessels passing through the 
straits. The Spartan Dercylidas, however, though powerless to 
offer any opposition, still held Abydos. Then after making an 
alliance with Chalcedon Thrasybulus sailed to Lesbos, and with 
Mytilene as the base of his operations forced Eresus and Antissa 
to join the Athenian alliance. At the same time Samothrace?, 
Tenedos, and Clazomenae* appear as Athenian allies. Finally 
reinforced by Chian and Mytilenian ships* he made descents 
en’ dpyvpoAoyiay upon Halicarnassus® and other towns on the 
Asiatic coast, until he was surprised and slain at Aspendus. 

Thus it was that Thrasybulus, continuing the work of Conon, 
succeeded in extending the Athenian empire to the limits which 
marked it in the interval between the battles of Cyzicus and Aegos- 
potami. Inscriptions further prove that in some instances he once 
more imposed the ¢épos in its later form of an eixoorn or § per cent. 
tax upon imports and exports. Thus the Clazomenians® agreed 
to pay ri émt OpacvBovdov eixooryy, and the like was apparently 
done by the Thasians’. Finally the same inscriptions mention 
apparently Athenian commandants and garrisons, and perhaps 
even Athenian interference with the judicial procedure of the allies *. 
The Peace of Antalcidas (387-6) therefore was aimed, not so much 
against the Thebans, as against the Athenians®, diarerpayyevos 

1 Cp. Dem. xx. 60. Fy Tea, 

3 CIA. ii, £4 b. * Diod. xiv. 94. 5 Lysias xxviii, 17.. 

® CIA. ii. 14; Swoboda, Mitth. d. deutsch. Inst, vii. 176. 

7 Kohler, ibid. p. 314. 

® *Adnvator, vii, 1878, p. 95: but the evidence for the date is not very 
strong. i Cp. v. I. 25, 
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ovuppaxeiv (i.e. with the Lacedaemonians) Baothéa, ef py eOédorev 
*AOnvaior kal of ovppaxor xpnoOat rH elpqvy. And as in 404, so in 
386 the Athenians were obliged to accept its conditions, because 
not only had Antalcidas the Great King upon his side, but by his 
recovery of the Hellespont ras ¢k tov [ldvrou vats "AOnvate exadve 
kararheip. 


§6. THEBES AND BOEOTIA. 


When we first meet with Thebes and the Boeotian League in 
the pages of Xenophon, the state of things seems to have been 
much the same as that described by Thucydides. They are allies? 
of Sparta, and we may assume that Thebes was still the jyepav? 
of the Boeotian Confederacy of allied towns, all of which were 
under some form of oligarchical® constitution after the model of 
the leading state. The discontent of the Thebans in particular and 
of the Boeotians in general with the policy of Sparta at the end of 
the Peloponnesian War, their sympathy shown towards the exiled 
Athenian democrats against the Thirty, their refusal to send the 
usual contingents to aid Sparta in her wars against Persia and 
Elis, and the interference of the Boeotarchs with Agesilaus’ sacri- 
fice at Aulis before his departure for Asia seem to betoken no 
change in the internal affairs of the confederacy. But the long 
duration of the Corinthian War (394-387), the outbreak of which 
was mainly due to Theban ambition, appears to have accentuated 
the oligarchical nature of the constitutions of the separate states, 
so that even Xenophon calls* them dvvacreiat, and to have pro- 
moted the yyepovia of Thebes. The Peace of Antalcidas, however 
(387-386), not only humiliated Thebes, but crushed the con- 
federacy itself out of existence, giving, as it did, complete autonomy 
to all the contracting states 5—xal pixpai «al peyddar. 

The Liberation of Thebes by the Theban democrats in 379 soon 
led to a renewal of the Boeotian Confederacy, but on somewhat 
different lines. The Olynthian Confederacy seems now rather to 


li, g. 15. 2 Cp. Thue. iii. 61. 
8 Cp. Thue. iv. 65; v.31; Hell. v. 4. 46. ve 4. 46. 
5 v. 1. 31. 
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have furnished the model: for the aim of Thebes was no longer 
to be jyepev of more or less autonomous states, but to persuade, or 
if necessary, to compel them véuos? rois adtois ypnaOar Kat cvp- 
moAtrevew—in other words to deprive them of separate political 
existence—though at the same time the Theban democrats re- 
tained the old formulae and officers of the Boeotian League. Thus 
the rebellious Plataea was destroyed, Thespiae subjugated, and 
Orchomenus, after maintaining its independence till after the battle 
of Leuctra, was (364-363) brutally razed to the ground. In fact 
as early as 374 B.C. Xenophon” makes the general statement oi 
OnBaio. . . . Kareotpeypavto ras év tH Bowwria wédes. This com- 
manding position of Thebes within the new Boeotian state, which 
at the same time preserved the old forms of the league, accounts 
at once for Isocrates® (c. 372 B.C.) putting into the mouth of the 
Plataeans complaints against the Thebans, who rds pev idias qpov 
éxdorov rédves abavicover, ris dé operépas abtay modtretas ovdey Seopé- 
vous Kowavely avaykadtovow, and for Epaminondas after signing the 
treaty of 371 B.C. claiming, in order to assert the power of Thebes, 
to substitute * ‘ Boeotians’ for ‘Thebans’ in the original document. 
Plutarch too in his version® of the story makes Epaminondas 
deliberately compare the relation ° of Thebes to the other Boeotian 
states with that of Sparta to the other Lacedaemonian states. 

This state of things seems to have continued’ some time after the 
battle of Mantinea (362 B.C.), lasting on until the destruction of 
Thebes by Philip of Macedon in 338. 

Of the details of the constitution of the Boeotian Confederacy but 
few are known. At the head stood an ® dpyev ésradvupos who gave his 
name to the year, but history is silent as to his functions. The chief 
executive power lay with the college of Boeotarchs, who in Thucy- 
dides’ ® time were eleven in number, two being Thebans, but in the 
fourth century were only seven”. Their mode of election is unknown; 


1 Cp. v. 2. 12, 78. * vi. I. 1. 

3 xiv. 8; cp. Dio Chrys. 45. 13 Howep ’Evapewmvdas more tiv Bowriay 
els TAS ONBas cuvgace, 

4 vi. 3. 19 and note. 5 Ages, 28; cp. Paus. ix. 13. 2. 

6 Cp. v. 4.-46 Tas meprouidas édets. 

7 Cp. Freeman, Federal Government, p. 124. 

8 CIG. Sept. i. 2407, 2418. ® iv. 91: ep. Classen’s note ad loc. 

10 CIG. Sept. i. 2407, 2408; Diod. xv. 52; Paus. ix. 13. 6. 
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but as representatives of the several Boeotian states, either jointly 
or severally, they commanded the confederate forces, conducted 
negotiations with foreign states, and exercised other executive 
powers, e.g. preventing! King Agesilaus from sacrificing at Aulis. 
Thucydides? speaks of four BovAai ray Borwr&v, aimep Gav 16 xipos 
Zxovat (i.e. in 421 B.C.), but nothing more is heard of them. Very 
probably the Bovdn*® before which the murderers of Euphron were 
tried in 366 B.C. was some sort of federal council, not confined to 
Thebans only. Xenophon, however, does not enlighten us on the 
point, and no other authority refers to such a BovAy at all. 
Certainly in the time of the Theban supremacy the ultimate power 
rested with what Diodorus‘ calls the cow civodos ray Bowwrdy, and 
there is good reason for believing that though within it the 
Thebans undoubtedly exercised a preponderating voice, yet it 
was legally open to the citizens of all Boeotian towns. 

Of the constitutions of the individual] cities of the league still 
less is known. Before the Liberation of Thebes they were un- 
doubtedly oligarchical. Afterwards, when they were subjugated 
by Thebes, they ceased to have any independent existence, being 
much in the same relation to Thebes as the Attic djuo. to Athens. 
Each city had an dpywv® émapyvpos, chosen by lot; but the chief 
executive power rested with the polemarchs ®°, generally three in 
number, though at Thebes in 379 there may have been only 
two’, assisted by a ypapparevs. At Thebes we hear ® of a BovAy in 
379 and of a ddia® or éxkdAnoia still earlier, and we may probably 
infer parallel institutions for the other states during the same 
period. Of other officials’? mentioned in inscriptions and else- 
where, like trmapyou, iAdpyat, karénrat, tapia, &c., little or nothing is 
known beyond their names. 


1 iii, 4. 4. 2 vy, 38. 3 vii. 3. 5-12. 

* xv. 80; cp. 72 70 TARO0s; 78 éxxAnola; 79 5 djuos; Plut. Dem. 18. 
If with Kohler (Hermes, xxiv. 638) we date the inscriptions CIG Sept. 
i, 2407, 2408, about the year 364, we then have certain evidence of an 
Assembly composed of all Boeotian citizens. 

* CIG. i. 1569 a; Plut. Gen. Socr. 31. 

8 v. 2. 30; CIG. i. 1573. 7 v, 2.253 4. 2 note. 8 Vv. 2. 29, 

® Her. v. 79; Dem. xviii. 213; cp. Plut. Pel. 12; iii. 5. 8. 

10 Cp. Dict. Ant. i, gor. 
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§7. CRITICAL NOTES. 
BOOK I. 


i. 2. fvorye: qvve Underhill; fuure Kondos ; #uve marg. C ; fvoe V. 

i. 22. katerkevacay: Karéoryoay Dindorf from Socr. Hist. Eccl. 
vii. 25, p. 374 d. 

ii. 10, dréXevav: aredet Cobet. 

ii. 13. karéXevoey: Katehenoas dmé\voev Feder. 

ii. 14. kal xeuov ... Méyapa del. Richter and Kruse. 

ii. 19. kat 6 émaurds ... adr@ del. Dindorf, &c. 

iv. 3. 7d dé kdpavoy eore xuptoy del. Dindorf, Cobet, &c. 

iv. 13. [dsreAoynOn Os], dmnyyéA6n F : Riemann believes that here 
there was a lacuna, which the copyists filled up arbitrarily. 

vi. 21. #voryov: qvvov Underhill; f#vvrov Riemann. 

vi. 29. dvduare del. Dindorf and Riemann. 

vi. 32. toddév uy kdxioy olketract. I prefer Breitenbach’s con- 
jecture oddév pi Kdxcov olxnoet. Nauck conjectures ov Séos pn KdKtoy 
olkjrat. 

vi. 37. tiv taxiorny: Riemann here marks a lacuna, which he 
proposes to fill with ésraxodovdeiy or émeo Oat. 

vii. 23. Senpnuevov ... drodoynoacGa del. Blake; évds ... dodo- 
ynoacba del. Nitsche ; d¢npnuévav Leonclavius ; digpnyevns MSS.; 
pepav F,DV ; ipepav the rest. 

vil. 27. daoxreivaire . . . prerapeAnoee Marchant; dmokretvatre’ 
perapedjoa b€ vorepoy dvapynoOnre «.t.d. Peter and Keller; pera- 
perroe: O¢ Varepoy 8 dvayynaOnre k.7.d. Madvig. 


BOOK II. 


1. 8, Aapetaiov: this form also occurs in the extracts from Ctesias 
ap. Phot. Anab. i. 8. 26. It is odd, even if the passage be an inter- 
polation, to find it side by side with the form Aapeéov. 

iv. 13. rods @irrdrovs réy qpetépay drecnpaivovro: ta Pidrara 
Portus and Képpen; ra jpérepa admeonuaivoyro kal tovs didrdrous 
dméxretvoy Wyttenbach ; rods pev pidrdrous rdy qyerépwv amipyov, ra 
8 éavray dreonuaivovro Kyprianos. 
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BOOK Il. 

i. 5. épdv CiBpwr: dxvav CiBpwv Biichsenschiitz; ody ikavdv épaev 
Bake. 

i. 13. 67... kaxovpyodow del. Kruse. 

iii. 2. a’ ob ydp rot, x.r.A. Dindorf proposes aq’ ov ydp ro épvye 
kat ovk« epavn év tO Garay, inserting odk before épdyy from V: 
Cobet reads dd’ od yap otk épdvy év r@ Oakadpo and Hartmann 
conjectures ¢& of yap rot epuye ex 1 Oaddpo. 

eyévov: Tv epus Cobet. 

BOOK Iv. 

iv. 6. rovs rupayvetovras: rods év Suvdyet dvras rupavyevortas 
Campe. 

v.15. ypovy: jpow M. 

v. 18. dpOpov: mpo épOpov Biichsenschiitz ; ére oxoraios dvaaras 
épOpov Campe. 

Vili. 4. dvras del. Dindorf. 


BOOK V. 

i, 15. oteaOe kai: oteade deiv kai Pluygers; oleae xiv Grosser. 

i. 18. mporapdoyeobe BDV; mpomapdcyere CF; mporapacxevdcacbe 
Voigtlander, 

li. 34. mére dxovceoOe: pn rote adkovonoe Liebhold. 

iii, 12. abrovs: tovs Cobet. 

iv. 1. ip’ évds: ih’ Evov Dobree; id’ évav Dindorf. 

iv. 2. Ta wept. . . rupavvida B; ryy meptApyiay re tov modeuap- 
Xovvra kat Bidurmov ruparvida Cobet. 

iv. 30. ois: ds Cobet; dors Hartmann. 

iv. 56. €Adrrous: €Adrrovus dvras C. 


BOOK VI. 

i. 5. pirOopédpous del. Dindorf. 

i. 8. ds ye pny: of8d ye piv Ss Hartmann. 

i. 9. pév: muiv Cobet. 

i. 13. After Bon@eivy Hartmann marksa lacuna, od mpdrrow B and 
most MSS.; od mpdrres CV; col mpdrros Dindorf; 9 ob mpdrres 
Cobet; od mpdrros Breitenbach; éy 7 ob mpdtreis Stephanus; of 
mpatres Keller. 
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ii. 16. ekatvoupyer: épadiovpye. Hartmann, 

il. 32. dws: ovrws rt V3 duos Grosser; os Morus; Sore Madvig 
and Cobet; émas . . . dvematinpoves eivar . . . adixéoOat Soxniev 
Stephanus. 

ii. 39. ovr@ Opacéws: otras eOdpoer pre . . . paveicOar Jacobs; 
odtrws Spacey ws Hertlein; otra Opacéws ws Morus; otras eddpoe 
as Wyttenbach ; ovrw Opacéws exparrey ws Keller. 

Hi 11. tos... rds wédest: ds... adAas Breitenbach; écas... 
modes Kurz; &yv... tas méders Grosser; ois... ras wédeus Keller; 
év@... Tas wéders Marchant. 

iii, 13. tr pay... dpeorat: ef and jyiy del. Kurz; Liebhold 
proposes évtoe for ef: Simon conjectures ri pny; éotiw evSndov drt, 
el TOY Cuppaxey Tives OvK apecTa mpdrrova Hiv, july eet dpeord or 
jpiv kai ipiv dpeord sc. fev: Breitenbach proposes ov« dpicra for 
ovx dpeord, and deletes the second dpeord and ef: nuiv ob tuty Leon- 
clavius ; jyiv paddAov 7} buiv Morus; dpiv add’ odd’ quiy Stephanus. 

iv. 27. dvvapu del. Cobet. 

v. 4. €rowro: yévotro Pluygers. 

v.19. odkére CEnoav: ovk émeEfoay Cobet. 

Vv. 23. cuddpevor: okomovpevo. Grosser; évvoovpevor Schneider ; 
tadta ovv Sunyovpevor Voigtlander. 


BOOK VII. 


i. 18. Umepomrixs: tmepomrixds €xovres Kyprianos. 

i. 25. Smapridtny modeuapyov Dindorf; modéuapxov Smapridtyy 
MSS. ; Saapridtyy yeyevnpévoy del. Breitenbach; Smapridryy yevvaioy 
évra Grosser. 

i. 28. iévat ... ravavtia: CF omit iévar; Madvig omits tévae and 
conjectures dwavrav for ravarria. 

ii. 3. dpéoracay: Madvig marks a lacuna after this word. 

ii. 5. "HAeiov: "Apyetww Dobree, comparing § 8. 

ii. 8. témt rd retxos ... eudyovrot: émt rod reixous of dé kat €owber 
ért rovs émt rais kripakiy, K7.A. Madvig; tots émt rot retyous, of 8€ Kal 
ZEabev ere dvaBaivovras, év tais kripagw, x... Cobet; robs emt rod 
reixous, of dé rods ¢Ewbev emavaBaivovras aitHv, ert emi rais kdipagiy, 
«7d. Hertlein ; rots dvaBeBnxdras avray émt 16 reixos, of Se kai CEwber 
ért émavaBaivortas, emt rais Kdipakw ovras ematoy, of O€ mpds tots emi 
Tay mopyev éudxovro Tillmanns. 


362 §7. CRITICAL NOTES 


ii, 22. adrov: cp. iil. 4.13; ad’r@ Castalio. 

iii, 3. éavrdy del. Hartmann. 

iii. 7. Gpodoynker: wpoddye. Cobet. 

avepeivare: dyapeivayres Schneider. 

iii. 10. wot €xov ... rupavvors; Hartmann and Keller place these 
words after éxov 7rGe. 

iv. 2. dyadév: dyaby dv Cobet. 

iv. 11. éyovras: Svras vulg.; olkovvras Madvig ; del. Kurz. 

iv. 20. drodaBeiv Jacobs ; droxapetv Madvig ; droxadeiy Stephanus ; 
dmedOciv Hartmann ; dzayayeiy Hertlein. 

iv. 37. wodAol 8€: moddot dé kat of Kurz. 

v. 4. ohiow avrois: spiow Cobet ; odpiow ovv adrois Breitenbach. 

v. 8. mparro:ro: mpdatrro Cobet. 

v.11. évOev: évOa Schafer. 


GREEK 


dyvmpoveiy 37 

ayopatoy 231 

a@yopay 106 

diario 232 

dunpvxrw Trodduw 249 

axpwrnpiacdpevos 233 

GdAos: 7A GAAa go, QI: of GAAo 
106: rods dAdous 69 

ddo0Ba 106 

apBaras 189 

apintwy 307 

dupladroy 124 

éy omitted 55,58: with optative? 62 

dvaBiBacdpevos 106 

avdKetov 200 

dvahody 229 

dvapxtay 51 

dvapevforro 62 

avexovovro 7 

dveguvotro 7 

avéornoe 77 

dvéoxey 28 

dvolya: ivovye 2: 
Hvoitev 22 

aréypaye Lor 

dreonpaivovTo 70 

drecota 6 

dnoBawévrwy gen. abs. 15 

dad Bofjs Everev 74 

avobvaas 98 

dnoxotraBicavra. 64 

drodaBeiv 295 

dmodutin@s . .. elxov 206 

dropicdous 230 

drorerappevpévou 209 

dptororovovpevot 27 

dppara bperarnpdpa 119 


qvovyov 27: 


INDEX 


dppoothpay 164 

Gppoorns: of Spartans 9, 46, 82, 94, 
114, 123, 155, 167, 202, 203, 350: 
of an Athenian 156; of Thebans 
282, 289 

aptapévous 44 

dpndCev with acc. of person 85 

apxetov 214 

apxnyérns 266, 290 

ardp 189 

dripous 47 

a madw 157, 1643 cp. 167, 
211 

avrdé0ev: of place 131: of time 47, 
107, 301 

abrois dvipdor 12: abr. oxeveot 204 

airoxpatrwp 19: aitoxparopes 270 

airomoAtra 182 

abrod 85 


B 


Bdpadpor 36 

BéA7107 01 134, 180, 290 
Big with gen. 87 
Bowrapxot 104, 357 
Bovdopévy 119 


Tr 


ye phy 84, 183 

yepdvTav 100, 341 

yiyvopa: of sacrifices 87 
yeyvwoxw with infin. 108, 150 
yopipav 46 

Tv@otos 7 

ypappareto 195, 358 

yuprd 127, 139, 146 
ypvoradiay 248 


364 


A 
Sadovxos 237 
Sapoctay 145,248: Sapogtas 152, 348 
béxa avdpav 114 
dexapxias 103, 238, 350 
BexatevOjvat 242, 264 
Sexdrny 161 
defi, emt 74 126 
deopévo gen. abs. 7 
diaBarhpa 104, 113, 257, b:aBarn- 
ploy 191 
deamparrecda with gmws 283; with 
Bore 136, 163 
dtasknvav 159 
Sidpepov adverbial 285 
Krawypiory 35 
bi€emAovy 28 
Sixporor 43 
Biporpiars 221 
BiwBerlas 32 
dintabn 180 
déypya THY cuppdxwy 209 
bégavra. acc. abs. 93 
Bopupdpot 145, 347 
BovAciay 222 
SovdAous 27 
Spaxpny 21: dpaxprs 62 
Spupderots 63 
buvacreia 211, 351, 356 
buopevéot 186 


E 


eyuTnoeot 183 

eyxeipnTixwrepos 160 

Eidwres 100, 114, 284, 335, 348 

elnay 94: elmeiv with gen. 73 

eioayyeAla 328 

eloécOat 15, 

elogopais 225 

éx of the agent 84, 238: temporal 
220 

éxexeiplay 125, 179 

éxxAnoia at Sparta 149, 181, 341 

éxxAnror at Sparta 76, 186 

éAav 74 

épBdrrv 169 

épmdpoars 29 

Euppodpwr 25 

évahAopévous 70 

évavria adverbial 221, 246 
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évbexa, of 34, 64, 69 

évbo0ev 87, 181, 230, 285 

évevras 74 

évwpotiay 247, 347 

éféy acc. abs. 57, 67 

éoixare with nom, partic, 238 

éndpirot 296, 298, 301 

érevoppécbar 265 

éweréTakTo 28 

émnoxvvOnoay with acc. of person 
121 

éni: ‘behind’ 9, 28, 69: én xépws 
37: émt pds 28: ént rots toors Kal 
dpotos 270, 283: emt To ordpart 


émBarns 15, 271 

émBornv 33 

émryapias 183 

émenk@s 212 

émBararridias 86 

émxotpav 274 

éridkexroe at Phlius 192: at Thebes 

, 273 

em pereiobat 5 

émarodeds at Sparta 5, 41, 157, 
167, 346 

émorodtapépos 231 

émrecxi(w: émereixicay 166: émre- 
reixiews 288, cp, 284: émrerecxi- 
8a 89 

éoxe with gen. 156 

éraipiav 185 

evepyéTns 220 

edapiveiy 123, 

evOU as a prep. 12 

evmopwrepot 239 

Epopot 75, 340 

ég’ Ore with infin. §3, 117 

éws final 94 


Zyvios 86 


H 


HBns: 7A Séxa de’ HBns 74,147, 210: 
7a nevrexalbexa a. 1). 147, 150: 
70 TeTTapdkovra a. 4}. 203 

Hyetv@a 209 : HyjoowrTo 301 

Huépav wéunrny 69 


GREEK 


(c) 


Oeapois for empois 256 
O€ovres 232 

Oepaneias 221 

Opdxn, bud TH 161 
OvovTos 99 


I 


innaypétav 101, 347 

inmappoors at Sparta 138, 347 
trmapxos at Elis 295 

immets Athenian 27: Spartan 147, 347 
inmodpoutay go 

igoréAaav 72 

ioria (ueyara) 44, 231 


K 


xa for dv 98 

Kadévras 49 

Kava mpaypatwy 19 

KGAa 5 

«dpavov 16, 17 

Kata Kepadyy 285, 286 

katayiyvwoxev with acc. and infin. 
207 

xaradedpapnrdtas 169 

Kararoyw 73 

KatadvedOa 238 

anpugtavtes 7a Cevyn 288 

KAipaxas 139 

wrap 76, 

x680pvos 59, 62 

wépns 41 

Kpavéiva, maATa 106 

Kpaoneda 93 

xplow Tojoat 186 


A 


Aakaivns 275 
AagupomwAats 120, 349 
Aeydpevor, 76 abs. 242 
Aeveodpar: éXevxodvTo 306 
AngecOa 166 

Anorelas 225 

AnorTns 252 

Aoxaryoi 185, 347 

Adxav 295, 303, 347 
Avupaiverat 58 


INDEX 365 


M 


paves: éunve 104 

pada with ape 67, 203, 235 

pera. . » aby 169 

perchne, éy 42 

Héxpt méppw 288: wex. mpds 12y 

ph tor ph od 219 

Bt, ob 100, 121, 187, 238 

peacogepes 140, 221, 227, 251, 262, 
28 


pyjpara 273: pynpdtor 93, 231 

pynocannoey 77 

porxavra 26 

wdpa 74, 145, 219, 223, 249, 347: Of 
cavalry 146, 347 

pHoppdévas 142 

Hupiovs Arcadian 281, 293, 298 


N 


vavapxety 41: vavapxouvros 85 

vavapxias 21, 343 

vavapxy 80: vavapxov én’ abrdés 167, 
169: vavépxov at Athens 28 

vauTrnyoupévay gen. abs. 6 

veodapwdas 15, 82, 131, 184, 223, 
260, 335 

vnovipia 222 

vuy 12%, 176 


5 
tevayés 113, 126, 145, 176, 180, 284, 


santtinbai 88 

gevixdy | 86, 131, 257, 276, 303 
gévor TaY Tpopipwy 190 
févous 77, 221 


oO 


64 76: Ta & Touro 64: 7a mpds 
éavrod 210: Tais elxoat 5 

of ye 281 

otxobev 18, 190, 193 

olxovat 270 

ofos with infin. 62 

dAlyou dety 71 

Spolow at Sparta 99) 335 

bmda, 7h 285: emt 7a Ora 57? mpos 
7a bmda 258: dad rib StAwy 68, 
145: abv rots Odo 221 

Sor with gen, 252 


366 GREEK 


dnérepa... etre 116 

Snws with superl, 238: with infin. 
233: Omws dv 54, 89, 121, 158, 
162, 276, 279 

bpOpov 148 

dpav 83 

ére with verb of remembering 244 

ért with ovat. rect. 21 

ov with infin. 227: ob... ob« 186: 
ov ph 123: obx Smws... GA’ 
ovdé 244 


Tl 


matava, 70, 146 

maavi(w: émadvicay 126 

mapaBAnpara 42 

mapayary 168 

mapavevopyniévar 60 

Tapapvpara 27 

mapeckeva lero without ws 122 

mevOvre 6 

meATaoTal 142, 147, 149, 169, 203, 
213, 258, 309 

mevéoras 222 

mévrabhos 152, 297 

mevrnkovTnpas 116, 347 

mrepiBaddropévous 159 

mepretAnpoe 76 

mepioikots 100: mepioixwy 261, 263, 
284, 335) 347 

meprdvTt 96 

mAacig 129 

mAdravov 281 

mreiorot, of 290 

mot with gen. 61 

moveia Oat 157 

modépapxos at Sparta 116, 145, 248, 
272, 347: at Thebes 185, 196, 358 

modepapxobyres at Thebes 184 

moAvopKnaowro 246 

TOAAR Buvdper 114 

Tloreddy 98 

mpiv with infin. 260: mpiv [dv] with 
opt. 70 

mpoBoads 38 

mpddikov 124 

mpoeotnkas 31: mpoeotnidow I11: 
mpocat@res 246 

mpokexwpynkdTav 193, 295 

mpocapapévat 153 

mpookopiCopevous 170 


INDEX 


mpoorarns of demagogues 31, 97, 
179: of Sparta 81, 177; cp. 162 

mpoaraxbev acc. abs. 60 

MpuTavewy 35, 

mparov ... mpiv Iol 

nupyav, of dd Tv 286 


= 


carparevew 86 

cev 98 

onpeta 174 

ciypa 138 

aténpov 100 

oxuTaddn IOI, 186 
Enapriara: 99, 103, 169 
arnodpevor 68 
ortyparias 192 
orparonedela 120 
ovryyeypapéevar 35 
ovykexpornpévas 229 
avkopavtias 54, 60 
ouppaxlay 223 
cuppopias 37 

ov It 

ovvdoxoiv 64, ovvddgay 166 
ouvrayya 183, 349 
ovvrafdpevos 188 
ovvragiv 187 
ovoknvovat 192, 348 
opas abrovs 35 
opiow 33 

oppayisa 281 
oppayiopa 16 
odpara ‘ persons” 42 


T 


Tayetw : érd-yevoe 223 
tayds 221, 251 
tagidpxov 28 

Tédn, TA QO, 341 
TexvacpaTa 246 
Tptaxovrapxias 238 
tpinpdpxov 37 
TpiwBorov 184 

tt for od 98 

Tuxav with partic. 166 


rT 
tdplas 34 
tpé for bpas 138 
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Hovros gen. abs. 4 
iraomarhs 147, 164 
brepdeflay 125 
brepomrinas with gen. 273 
bropeloves 100, 335 
imopévw with dat. 210 
tropocapévov 38, 332 
tronenmndaw 210 
trénrws 61 
itroordévbous 117 
tmogrnoas 120 
bropaivopévy 189: 
170 


brépave 107, 


e 


papevov 25 

gavepas with subs. 289 

gevydvrwy gen. abs. 67 

pirctiov 206 

poBepay 19 

pépov 14, 355 

gpovpdy a Spartan word 73, 95, 113, 
151, 190, 342 
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puyny = gvydbas 181 
gvaai at Athens 68, 74, 126 


x 


xeipa .. . dpéyor 183 
xedovny 84 
xwAEdoat 99 


evdopéva 98 


a2 


Qpav éabiev 100 

awtvAaBnoav 296 

ws with acc. abs. 262: with gen. 
abs. 113, 131, 171, 200, 256, 264, 
285: final 59, 106, 178, 180, 189, 
207: with infin. 27, rog, 188, 
223, 251, 265, 299: for wore 120, 
142, 306: with partit. gen. 41 

ds 59 34 

ws eis 119, 188, 251 

ws mpds 76 

ds 98, 170: ws ye phy 221 
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A 


ABypos, Athenian victory at 313. 

Aegospotami, treachery of Athenian 
generals at 44. 

Agesilaus: chosen king 98: under- 
takes an Asiatic campaign 103: 
humiliates Lysander 105: nomi- 
nates Pisander admiral 110: 
Asiatic ambitions 122: recall 
from Asia 123: return from Asia 
128 : indecisive victory at Coronea 
132: at Delphi 133: invasion of 
the Argolis and Piraeum 142, 143: 
retreat after the destruction of the 
mora at Lechaeum 148: expedi- 
tions against the Acarnanians 149, 
151: acquiescence in the Peace of 
Antalcidas 171: hatred of Thebes 
175: declines command against 
the Mantineans 179: crushes 
Phlius 3190, 192, 193: mourns 
the death of Agesipolis 192: de- 
clines the command against Thebes 
203: attitude towards Sphodrias 
206: poor success in Boeotia 209: 
illness 214, 242, 249: excludes 
the Thebans from the peace of 
371 B.C.: campaign against the 
Mantineans 257: takes the com- 
mand against the Thebans 369 
B.C., 258; defence of Sparta 261: 
takes the command against the 
Thebans in 362 B.Cc., 302: position 
as king 339. 

Alcibiades : breach with Persia and 
successes in the Hellespont 3: 
victory at Cyzicus 5, 310: restores 
Athenian dominion over the 
Hellespont, Propontis, and Bos- 


porus 5, 12, 14, 15, 17, 314, 316: 
recall 18, 312: return to Athens 
and its reasons 18, 317: date of 
his return xlii: elected otparnyds 
avroxparwp 19, 318: escorts 
Eleusinian procession, sails from 
Athens, attacks Andros 20, 319: 
in disgrace after Notium retires to 
Thracian Chersonese 22, 23, 320: 
at Aegospotami 43: banished by 
the Thirty and assassinated by 
Pharnabazus 61: impartial atti- 
tude of Xenophon towards xxv. 
Andocides : inconsistent with Xeno- 
phon as to the Corinthian War 
xlviii, 139 : attempts to negotiate 
a peace between Athens and 
Sparta 392-391 B.C., 158. 
Antalcidas: political opponent of 
Agesilaus 157: failure of his first 
attempt to negotiate 4 peace 
through Persian influence 157, 
158: appointed admiral li, lvi, 
167: journey to Susa 167: in- 
fluence with Artaxerxes 171: 
forces the terms of the Peace 
upon the Greeks 174, 175: not 
sent to Persia in 371 B.C., 239. 
Antalcidas, Peace of: date 1, li: 
terms 174, 175: aimed primarily 
against Athens 353: effects on 
Spore 351: effects on Thebes, 


350. 

Apaturia, festival of 34, 330. 
Arginusae, trial of generals after 
33 ff, 325 ff. E 
Argos: ally of Athens 47: receives 
Athenian refugees from the Thirty 
67 : joins the Theban League 111: 
hostile to Sparta 114: aids the 
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Thebans in Thessaly 128: at- 
tempted absorption of Corinth 
135: fights against the Spartans 
within the Corinthian Long Walls 
137: territory ravaged by Agesi- 
laus 142: celebrates Isthmian 
Games 144: habit of tampering 
with Sacred Truces 151: territory 
invaded by Agesipolis 152: op- 
posed to a general peace 158: 
desire for peace 174: expelled 
from Corinth by Peace of Antal- 
cidas 176: in alliance with Thebes 
272: sends (?) envoy to Persia 
280: attacks Phlius 285, 286: 
occupies part ‘of the Phliasian 
territory 293: contingent at the 
siege of Cromnus 296: Epami- 
“nondas counts on her support 


302, 

Aristotle: story of the Thirty in 

many points inconsistent with 

Xenophon §5, 57, 58, 63, 75: date 

of the expulsion of the Thirty from 

Eleusis xliii, 77. 

Athens: political history 411-403 
B.C., 3£2 ff.: restoration of full 
democracy 315: reorganization 
of the Council 315: position of 

' demagogues 31. 

Fleet at Samos 411 B.C., 312: 
financial distress 411-410 B.C., 3: 
victory at Cyzicus 410 B.C., 5, 
310: Te-establishes custom-house 
on the Bosporus 5 : rejects Spartan 
offer of peace 6, 314: further 
successes in Thasos, Thrace, the 
Hellespontine region 410-408 B.c., 
9-14: welcomes Alcibiades, city 
and fleet reunited 407 B.C., 18, 
313, 318: indignation against 
Alcibiades after Notium 22, 320: 
financial distress 23, 321: efforts 
of the democrats to relieve Conon 
27, 321: battle of Arginusae 28: 
rejects Spartan offers of peace 29, 
321: trial of eight generals 406 
B.C., 31 ff., 321, 325 ff.: defeat at 
Aegospotami 405 B.C., 43, 323: 
siege 47, 323: terms of surrender 
404 B.C., 49, 325: appointment 
XEN. HELL, 


of the Thirty 51: reign of terror 
404-403 B.C., 55ff.: the Thirty 
retire to Eleusis 72: restoration 
of the democracy and amnesty 
403 B.C., 77- 

As subject ally of Sparta, sends 
contingents of troops 82, 96: 
refuses Persian gold 111: eager 
to recover her empire, allies with 
Thebes against Sparta 395 B.C., 
Tif, 115: sends troops to Hali- 
artus 116: fights against Sparta at 
the Nemea 394 B.C., 125: also at 
Coronea 131: rebuilds her own 
Long Walls 393-391 B.C., 156: 
repairs the Long Walls of Corinth 
392 B.C., 142: recovers Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros 158: opposes 
Spartan efforts for peace 158: 
aids the Rhodians 391 B.C., 160: 
aids Evagoras against Persia 160: 
recovers Thasos, Byzantium, &c., 
390-389 B.C., 161, 355: at war 
with Aegina 389-388 RB.c., 166: 
activity in the Thracian Cherso- 
nese 388-387 B.C., 168: crushed 
by Peace of Antalcidas 387-386 
B.C., 171, 173; 176, 353: supports 
the Theban patriots 379-378 B.C., 
zor: embroiled by Thebes in 
war with Sparta 205, 207: alliance 
with Thebes 378 B.c., 208: effort 
to build a fleet 208: continues to 
aid the Thebans 377-376 B.c., 
209, 214: formation of new 
maritime confederacy 377 B.C., 
218, 2285: victory over Spartans 
at Naxos 376 B.C., 216: further 
naval activity 375 B.C., 217: dis- 
content against ‘Thebes 374 B.C., 
225: peace with Sparta 225: 
but immediate renewal of hostili- 
ties through the action of Timo- 
theus at Corcyra 374 B.C., 227: 
sends help to the Corcyraeans 228: 
alliance with Jason 229: renewed 
friction with ‘Thebes leads to fresh 
negotiations for peace with Sparta 
371 B.C., 235-240: feeling against 
the Thebans after Leuctra 249: 
congress to swear anew to the 


370 


Peace of Antalcidas 254, 264: 
sends help to the Spartans against 
the Thebans 370-369 B.C., 263: 
new alliance with Sparta 369 B. C., 
270: again sends help to the 
Spartans 369 B.C., 272: alliance 
with Dionysius I, and activity 
against the Thebans 368 B.C., 277, 
280: sends envoys to the Persian 
king 367 B.C., 280: loss of 
Oropus 366 B.C., 292: alliance 
with the Arcadians 294, 297: 
cavalry at Olympia 297: appeal 
from Mantinea for help against 
Thebes 362 B.C., 300: cavalry at 
Mantinea 304, 305: troops on 
the left at the battle of Mantinea 
308, 


B 


Beloch: solution of chronological 
difficulties in Hellenica xli: list 
of Spartan admirals li, 

Boeotian League 356: see ‘Thebes.’ 

Bosporus, Athenian toll-house on 
5, 314. 

Byzantium, captured by Athens 408 
B.C., 13, 317: Thrasybulus levied 
toll at 390 B.C., 161. 


Cc 


Cadmea: date of its capture Ix: of 
its recovery Ixiii. 

Cannonus, psephism of 35, 332. 

Chalcedon, submits to pay tribute 
to Athens 14, 317. 

Chronology: years reckoned from 
April to April xxxv : Olympiads, 
archons, and ephors interpolated 
xxxvi: duration of the Pelopon- 
nesian War xxxvii: difficulties in 
the years 411-404 B.C., xl: Arist. 
°AO, mod, agrees with Xen. in the 
chronology of the despotism of 
the Thirty xlii: Plutarch’s date 
for Thrasybulus’ return to Athens 
xlii: date of the suppression of 
the Thirty at Eleusis xliii: dates 
of the Elean War xliii-xlv: dates 
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of the Corinthian War xlv ff.: 
source of the difficulties xlvi: 
Grote’s solution xlvii: 392 B.c. 
the date of the destruction of the 
Spartan mora xlix: list of Spartan 
admirals as evidence li: dates of 
maritime events in the Corinthian 
War liii-lvi: difficulties in the 
years 386-371 lviii ff.: date of 
the capture of the Cadmea lx, of 
its recovery Ixiii: difficulties in 
the years 371-362 Ixvii ff.: date 
of the battle of Mantinea Ixxi. 
Cleophon: proposer of the Di- 
obelia 314: prevents peace with 
Sparta after Cyzicus 410 B.Cc., 6, 
314: again after Arginusae 406 
B.C., 29, 321: attempts to pre- 
vent negotiations with Sparta 
during the siege of Athens 48, 
324: execution 38, 324. 
Clinton: Fasti Hellenici xxxv: 
chronology of Elean War xliii. 
Conon: elected general as colleague 
of Alcibiades 407 B.c., 20, 318: 
re-elected 406, 405 B.C., 23, 320, 
36, 4t: blockaded at Mytilene 
26, 321: after Aegospotami sails 
to Cyprus 44: invited to take 
command of the Persian fleet 
against Sparta c. 397 B.C., 92: 
commands the Persian fleet 396 
B.C., 102: besieged in Caunus 
395 B.C., 109: defeats the Spartan 
fleet at Cnidus 394 3B.C., 130: 
together with Pharnabazus expels 
the Spartans from the Aegean 
154: at Corinth 393 B.c., 134, 
156: rebuilds the walls of Athens 
and Piraeus 157: attempts to re- 
store the Athenian Empire 354: 
arrested by Tiribazus; doubt as 
to his death 392 B.c., 158. 
Corinth: hostility to Athens 405 
B.C., 49: refuses to join Sparta 
against the Athenian democrats 
403 B.C., 73: so again against 
the Eleans 398 B.C., 96, 112: 
takes Persian gold for use against 
Sparta 395 B.C., T11: leading 
part in the Corinthian War 394 
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B.C. 125: battle of 126: con- 
tingent at Coronea 131: base of 
warlike operations 134: gets more 
Persian gold 393 B.C., 134, 140: 
absorption by Argos 135, 144: 
battle within the Long Walls 
392 B.C., 136: forced to give up 
the union with Argos 387-386 
B.C., 176: ally of Sparta 193: 
supports Sparta against the The- 
bans 369 B.C., 272: makes separate 
peace with Thebes 366 B.C., 293. 

Coronea: battle of xxx, 132: date 
xlvi. ~ 

Cyzicus : effects of Athenian victory 
313, 314: different versions of 
the battle 5, 310. 


D 


Diodorus Siculus: opinion of Xeno- 
phon as a historian x; describes 
the Hellenics xii, xv: compared 
with Xenophon as an authority 
xxxiv: confuses consulships and 
archonships with the solar year 
xxxvi: mistakes in chronology 
1, lix, lxiv, lxv : differs from Xeno- 
phon in his account of the sea 
fight in the Hellespont 3; of 
Cyzicus 310; of the trial of the 
generals 326, 327; of Aegospo- 
tami 43: confusion over the cam- 
paigns of Thibron and Dercylidas 
82, 83, 90: mistakes about the 
Elean War 95: differs from 
Xenophon in his account of Age- 
silaus’ campaign in Asia 107, 
108; of anti-Spartan League 
111; of the battle within the 
Long Walls of Corinth 137, 139; 
of the siege of Mantinea 180; of 
the seizure of the Cadmea 186; 
of the part played by Athens in 
the liberation of Thebes 2o1, 
202, 207; of Sphodrias’ attempt 
upon Piraeus 205; of the Peace 
of 374 B.C., 226, 236; of Timo- 
theus’ generalship 230 ; of Leuctra 
245; of the misuse of the Olym- 
pian treasure 298. 
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Diogenes Laertius: story of Xeno- 
phon’s publishing Thucydides’ 
history xiii. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus: opin- 
ion of Xenophon as a historian 
x: mention of the Hellenica xii. 

Dodwell: solution of chronological 
difficulties in Hellenica xl. 


E 


Elean War: Clinton’s chronology 
impossible xliii: lasted three 
years xliv: date of xlv. 

Epaminondas : attitude towards the 
liberators of Thebes 260: at 
Leuctra 247: in command of the 
first Theban invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus 260: at Sicyon, Pellene, 
Epidaurus, Corinth, &c. 272-274: 
rescues Pelopidas from Alexander 
of Pherae 279: first mentioned by 
Xenophon in the expedition to 
Achaea 282: naval expedition 
301, cp. xxxili, 302: in command 
of the fourth Theban invasion 
of the Peloponnesus 302: at the 
battle of Mantinea 306: death 
308: his ambitious schemes for 
Thebes 357. 


F 


Freeman : unfavourable estimate of 
Xenophon as a historian xi. 


G 


Grote: unfavourable estimate of 
Xenophon as a historian xi. 


H 


Haacke: solution of chronological 
difficulties in Hellenica i. 

Harpocration: division of the Hel- 
lenica into eight books xiii. 

Hellenica: cp. ‘Xenophon’: aim 
and object xii, xxxiii: title ix, 
xiii: manner and time of com- 
position xi, xiv: division into 
books xiii: statistics as to use of 
words xiv, xviii, xxiv: main divi- 
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sions xiv: relation of first part to 
Thucydides xv, xxiv; and of 
various parts to each other xv: 
strange beginning xvi: first part, 
annalistic, impersonal xvii: second 
part, no dates, long speeches xviii : 
third part, theme, the power of 
Sparta xix: fourth part, omissions, 
inequalities xx: text not very 
corrupt xxi: explanation of want 
of unity xxi: not an epitome of a 
larger work xxi: first part, omis- 
sions and inequalities xxii—xxiv ; 
impartiality xxiv-xxvi: second 
part, omissions and inequalities 
xxvii; impartiality xxviii: ‘Aird 
part, partiality for Sparta and 
hatred of Thebes xxviii; omissions 
and inequalities xxix : fourth part, 
partiality for Sparta and hatred 
of Thebes, digression on Phlius, 
a series of unconnected sketches, 
omissions xxxi-xxxiii: interpo- 
lated notices of Persian and 
Sicilian history xxxviii, 6, 8, 10, 
24, 50, 52: chronology, cp. s. v.: 
MSS. of superior family Ixxv, of 
inferior family Ixxvii; editions 
Ixxix. 

Hellespont, corn trade of 314. 

Helots, manumission of 336. 

Hermocrates, obscurities as to life 
of 6, 8, 14. 


I 


Inscriptions: CIA. i. 27b, p. 328: 
i. 59, p- 320: i. 140, p. 321: i. 
188, p. xli, 32: ii. 6, p. 115: ii 
7, Pe 115: ii, at P. 354: ii, 10 b, 
P. 354: ii. 11, p. 154: ii. 14, 
PP- 1745 355: ii. 14, pp. 1, lii, 174, 
Lan il. 15, pp. 174, 208: ii. 16, 

. §3: ii. 17, pp. lviii, xiv, 172, 
174 215, 217, 225, 226, 241, 260: 
ii. 17 b, p. Hee ii. 18, p. 208: 
ii. 19, p. 208: 38, p. 172: ii. 
49, pp. viii, Ixiii, Te 217: ii. 51, 
pp: xxviii, 274, 276: ii. 52, p. 277: 
ii. 52be, pp. 277, 280: ii. 57 b, 
p. Ixxi: ii. 161, p. 156: ii. 397, 


p- 160: ii. 545, p. Ix: ii. 830, 
pp. xlvii, 1, 156: ii, 831, p. 156: 
ii, 1678, p. 217: ii. 2084, p. xlvi: 
iv. 2, Ib, p. 323: iv. 2, 830b, 
p- 156. 

CIG. i. 732, pp. Ixili, 198: i 
1569 a, p. 358: 1. 1573, Pp. 358 
_ CIG. Sept. i. 2407, PP- 357, 358: 
i. 2408, pp. 357, 358. 

Hicks’ Manual 70, p. 154: 74), 
p- 183. 

on coins, p. III. 


Iphicrates: first mentioned 138: 


improves the efficiency of peltasts 
141: destroys the Spartan mora 
146: leaves Corinth 148, 163: 
at the Hellespont 167: replaces 
Timotheus in the command of the 
Athenian fleet, 229, 230: voyage 
to Corcyra 232: surprises Diony- 
sius’ ships 233: praised by Xeno- 
phon 235: recalled to Athens 
243: Athenian general at Corinth 
267: censured by Xenophon 267. 


L 


Leuctra: story of the battle of 247. 
Lucian: estimate of Xenophon as a 


historian x. 


Lysander: sent as admiral to Asia 


20, 319: victory at Notium 320: 
organizes oligarchical clubs in 
Tonia 25, 40: sent as secretary to 
Asia 41: victory at Aegospotami 
42: sets up harmosts and dec- 
archies 46: besieges Athens and 
Samos 47, 48: enters Athens 48, 
325: captures Samos and returns 
to Sparta, 53: supports the re- 
quest of the Thirty tor a Spartan 
garrison 55; hated by king Paus- 
anias 73: procures Agesilaus’ 
accession to the Spartan throne 
99: instigates Agesilaus to con- 
duct an Asiatic campaign 103: 
arrogance and humiliation 105: 
organizes (?) a conspiracy against 
Agesilaus 113, 142: slain at 
Haliartus 115: impartiality of 
Xenophon towards xxiv. 
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M 


Mantinea: hostility to Sparta 148 : 
ovvoixtopds of, 178, 180: attacked 
by Sparta 179, lviii: split up into 
four villages 181: renewed ovvor- 
xiopés 255: at war with Sparta 
257: refuses to touch the Olympic 
treasure 298: decides to resist 
the Thebans 300: battle of 306. 

Marcellinus: allusion to the Hel- 
lenica 12. 

Mure: estimate of Xenophon as a 
historian xi. 


N 


Naxos, date of the battle of lxiv. 

Nemea, numbers at the battle of the 
125. 

Niebuhr : estimate of Xenophon as 
a historian x. 

Nisaea, loss of, by Athens xxv, 13, 
317. 

oO 


Olympiads, interpolation of, in the 
Hellenica xxxvi, xxxvii. 

Olympic victors, mention of, by 
Herodotus and Thucydides xxxvi, 
xxvii. 

Olynthus, origin of the confederacy 
181; Spartan expedition against, 
184: surrender of 193: date lx, 
lxxii. 

Orchomenus in Boeotia: hostility 
to Thebes 113: revolts from 
Thebes 131: destruction of, by 
Thebes xxxiii, 301. 


P 


Patroclides, amnesty of 316. 

Peloponnesian League, organization 
of 349: end of 353. ; 

Pelopidas, part played by, in the 
liberation of Thebes 196 ff.: in 
Thessaly 277, 279: envoy to the 
Persian court 279. 

Pharnabazus, in league with the 
Peloponnesians 3: aids the Pelo- 
ponnesians after Cyzicus 6, 310: 
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comes to terms with the Athen- 
ians 14: murders Alcibiades 61: 
jealous of Tissaphernes 85: truce 
with Dercylidas 90: persuades 
Artaxerxes to attack the naval 
power of Sparta 92, 103: at the 
battle of Cnidus 134: together 
with Conon expels the Spartans 
from the Aegean 154: at Corinth 
134, 156: marries Artaxerxes’ 
daughter 173. 

Phlius: keeps a holy truce 125: 
attacked by Iphicrates 141: vary- 
ing relations with Sparta 181: 
internal dissensions Igo: attacked 
by Sparta 190: surrender to Age- 
silaus I92, and its date xii: 
fidelity to Sparta 284: attacked 
by the Argives and Sicyonians 
284-288. 

Plutarch ; estimate of Xenophon as 
a historian x: compared with 
Xenophon xxxiv: account of the 
battle of Cyzicus 310 ; of the liber- 
ation of Thebes 196 ff. 

Polybius : estimate of Xenophon as 
a historian ix. 


s 


Socrates, at the trial of the generals 
35, 331, 333- 

Sparta: loses the whole Pelopon- 
nesian fleet at Cyzicus 410 B.C., 
5: recovers Coryphasium 409 
B.C., 12: aided by Cyrus 407 B.c., 
17: appoints Lysander admiral 
21: defeat at Arginusae 406 B.C., 
28: victory at Aegospotami 405, 
B.C., 43,323: setsup harmosts and 
decarchies 46, cp. 9g: capture of 
Athens 404 B.C., 49, cp. 61: 
garrisons Athens to support the 
Thirty 55: sends Lysander to 
support the Thirty 403 B.c., 73: 
Pausanias of, reconciles parties at 
Athens 75: hostile to Persia 400 
B.C.,79: champion of Greece 81, 
279: supreme over Ionian cities 
279: sends Thibron and Dercy- 
lidas against Persia 399 B.C., 82— 
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94: abolishes the decarchies, but 
retains her harmosts and gar- 
risons 94, 104, 114: declares war 
against Elis 398 B.C., 95: dis- 
affection of the allies 96, 104: 
policy of isolating the allies 97 : 
conspiracy of Cinadon 396 B.C., 
99 : sends Agesilaus against Persia 
396 B. C., 103: his campaigns 396, 
395 B.C., 104-110, 118-122: de- 
clares war against Thebes 395 
B.C., 113: victory at the Nemea 
304 B.C., 126: defeat at Cnidus 
and loss of her maritime empire 
130, 154, 350: indecisive victory 
at Coronea 132: war round 
Corinth 393-390 B. C., 134-148: 
efforts at peace 392 B.C., 158: 
renews the war in Asia 391 B.C., 
159-170: destruction of mora by 
Iphicrates 390 B.C., 147: cam- 
paigns against Acarmania 389, 
388 B.C., 149-151: invasion of 
the Argolis 152: negotiates a 
general peace through Antalcidas 
and the Persian king 387-386 
B.C., 171-177, 353: once more 
commands the sea 173: punishes 
Mantinea 385 B.C.,179: politicai 
parties at 183 : begins campaign 
against Olynthus 382 B.c., 184: 
seizes the Cadmea 186: surrender 
of Olynthus 379 B.C. 193: 
supremacy of 193: loss of the 
Cadmea 379-378 B.C., 195-204 ; 
affair of Sphodrias 378 B.C., 204— 
207: dissensions between Agesi- 
laus and Cleombrotus 206: war 
against Thebes 209 ff.: reorgani- 
zation of her confederacy 209, 
352, cp. 184: disaffection of the 
allies 213, 214: naval defeat at 
Naxos 376 B. C., 216 : naval defeat 
at Alyzia 375 B.c., 218: con- 
fesses her inability to help the 
Pharsalians against Jason 374 
B, C., 220-223 : makes peace with 
Athens 374 B.C., 225; renews 
war with Athens 374 B.C., 227: 
ill success at Corcyra 373 B.C., 
231: makes peace with Athens, 
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&c., but excludes Thebes from 
the peace 371 B.C., 236, 240, 
264: relations with her allies 
241, 254, 255: sends Cleom- 
brotus against the Thebans 243: 
defeat at Leuctra 371 B.C., 247: 
defence of, against the first 
Theban invasion 370-369 B.C., 
261: faithful allies of 263, 284: 
revolt of the Helots, &c. 262, 
284, 295: alliance with Athens 
369 B.C., 270: loss of Messenia 
276: Tearless Victory 368 B.C., 
279: consents to her allies making 
a separate peace with Thebes 
366 B.C., 293: alliance with Elis 
365 B.C., 295: defence of, against 
the fourth Theban invasion 362 
B.C., 303 : contingent at the battle 
of Mantinea 307: refuses to con- 
sent to the general peace after 
the battle 309. 

Population 335: Kings 336: 
Ephors 340: Assembly 341, 76, 
95, 100, 220, 237: Admiralty 
343, 9- 21, 25, 41: Secretary 
346, 5: Army 347: Empire 349. 

Syracuse: aids the Peloponnesians 
5, 6, 96, 172, 232, 273, 294. 


Tr 


Thebes: hostility to Athens 404 


B.C., 49: friendly to the Athenian 
democrats 67, 73: receives Persian 
gold for use against Sparta 395 
B.C., 111: alliance with Athens 
I11, 115: cause of the Corinthian 
War 112: Orchomenus revolts 
from 113: victory at Haliartus 
115: at the battle of the Nemea 
394 B.C., 126: activity of, in 
Thessaly 128: at the battle of 
Coronea 132: aims at supremacy 
over Boeotia 158: excluded from 
the Peace of Antalcidas 387-386 
B.C., 175, 176, 356: the Cadmea 
seized by Phoebidas 382 B.c., 
186: oligarchs at, send contin- 
gents to aid the Spartans against 
Olynthus 187: liberation of 
379-378 B.C., 195-204:  insti- 
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gates Sphodrias to attack Piraeus 
378 B.C., 204: alliance with 
Athens 208: defence of her terri- 
tory against Agesilaus 209: suc- 
cessful resistance against a second 
invasion of Agesilaus 377 B.C., 
212: so again against Cleom- 
brotus 376 B.C., 214: instigates 
the Athenian naval expedition 
round the Peloponnesus 375 B. C., 
217: victory at Tegyra 217: sub- 
dues the Boeotian states 219: 
threatens the Phocians 374 B.C., 
21g: negotiations with Jason of 
Pherae 222: harsh treatment of 
Plataea and Thespiae 236: ex- 
cluded by Agesilaus from the 
Peace of 371 B.C., 241: victory 
at Leuctra 245-247 : first invasion 
of the Peloponnesus at the invi- 
tation of the Arcadians 370-369 
B.C., 258 ff.: foundation of Mes- 
sene 267: second invasion of the 
Peloponnesus 369 B.C., 272: in- 
terference in Thessaly 277; 
aspires to the hegemony of 
Greece 279: fails to enforce the 
King’s Peace 367 B.C., 281: 
third invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus 282: appoints harmosts 
282, 289, 299: friction with the 
Arcadians 366 B.C., 293: makes 
peace with Corinthians, Phlia- 
sians, &c. 293: activity of, in 
Thessaly and the Aegean 301: 
destruction of Orchomenus 363 
B.C., 301: fourth invasion of the 
Peloponnesus 362 B.C.,304: battle 
of Mantinea 306-309: position 
in the Boeotian League 356. 

Theramenes: influence at Athens 
in 411 B.C., 312: in Euboea 4, 
313: comes to Sestos from Mace- 
donia 4: as trierarch, ordered to 
rescue the drowning sailors at 
Arginusae 406 B.C., 29: accuses 
the generals before the Assembly, 
334: not prosecuted after the 
trial of the generals 334: re- 
jected as general 405 B.C., 322: 
sent as envoy to Lysander 404 


B.C., 48, 49, 324: negotiates peace 
with Sparta 324: chosen one of 
the Thirty, quarrels with Critias 
56: nicknamed Cothurnus 59: 
accused of treachery by Critias 
60: executed 64: character and 
policy 65. 


Thrasybulus : in Thrace 411 B.C., 4: 


in Thasos 410 B.C., 8,17: elected 
general 407 B.C., 17, 318: fortifies 
Phocaea 22: as trierarch ordered 
to rescue the drowning sailors at 
Arginusae 406 B.C., 29: takes no 
part in the trial of the generals 
33: exiled by the Thirty 61: 
seizes Phyle 404 B.C., 67: enters 
Athens 403 B.C., 76: in command 
of the Athenian contingent at 
Haliartus 395 B.C., 116: sails to 
the Hellespont 390 B.C.: aspires 
to re-establish the Athenian em- 
pire 161, 354: slain at Aspendus 
389 B.C., 162: date of his death 
lv. 


Thucydides: relation of the Hel- 


lenica to,xv: chronological system 
xxxvi: on the confusions of the 
official year xxxv : mentions Olym- 
pic victors xxxvi: praise of the 
Athenian constitution of 4II B.C., 
312. 


Timaeus: first historian to reckon 


by Olympiads xxxvii. 


Tissaphernes: policy in the Pelo- 


ponnesian War 3, 21: arrests 
Alcibiades 3: formerly accused 
by Hermocrates at Lacedaemon 
7: superseded by Cyrus 21: for 
his services against Cyrus, made 
commander-in-chief of all Asia 
west of the Halys 81: jealous of 
Pharnabazus 85, cp. 3: truce 
with Dercylidas 94: executed 
by Tithraustes as a traitor ror. 


x 


Xenophon: events zn the Life of 


Ixxx: leader of Cyreians 91: in 
Asia Minor 107: accompanies 
Agesilaus xxx: at Coronea 132: 
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moves from Scillus to Corinth 
xx: at Corinth 304: death of his 
son Gryllus 305. 

As a historian, cp. ‘ Hellenica’: 
carelessness 136, 139: comments 
on events or persons xviii, xix, 
65, 7°, 83, 167, 181, 193, 234, 
235, 243, 267, 284, 302, 309: 
composition, manner of xiv, XX, 
xxxlii: est¢mates of, as a his- 
torian, ancient ix, x, modern x, 
xi : evidence, personal observation 
xix, xxvi, xxvii, xxx, xxxiii, 27, 
116, 227: hearsay 116, 189, 199, 
227, 251, 253, 278, 299: zm- 
partiality xxiv, xxv, xxviii, xxxiii, 
50, 164, 174, 205, 209, 246, 267 ; 
cp. infr. ‘partiality’: zuterests, 
personal, xxiii, xxix; little, in 
naval matters xxix, xxxii: modesty, 
80, 91, 305: obscurities in hits 
narrative, xxii, 3, 16, 21, 26, 61, 
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109, 126, 129, 134, 136, 145, 149, 
216, 276, 277, 306, 308 : omtzssions, 
xviii, xxi, xxii, xxv, xxvii, xxix, 
xxxi, xxxii, 25, 52, 54, 71, 94, 
117, 123, 128, 134, 165, 186, 196, 
209, 215, 217, 243, 255, 267, 276, 
279, 282, 301, 302: partzality, 
for oligarchy 234, 180, 181, 187, 
298, 300; for Sparta xii, XV, XXX, 
12, 47, 205, 217, 242, 246, 267; 
against Thebes xii, xxx, 279; 
against Thibron 83: pzety, 195, 
343» 293) 297; notices of sacrifices 

87, 98, 99, 104, 106, 113, IT9, 
uh 131, 133, 144, 151, 152, 153, 
164, 176, 191, 257: relation to 
other historians, Arist.’AQ. Tod. 
63, 72; Thucydides xiii, xvi: 
statistics as to the use of words 
xiv, xviii, xxiv: truthfulness xxx, 
xxxiv. 
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